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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


An Account of GiBRaLTaR: its est extremity 4 rich, rural, and most 
present State of Soctery, romantic appearance, and at the far- 
Manners, &¢. Sia Joumw thest, tremendous batteries raised 
Cagr. amidst rocks and barrenness, whilst 


, numerous ships of various nations, 
Keen wind blew strong, and our fated securely in its shadow. 
captain made a sad bungling 


Charmed with this magnificent 
basiness of weathering the numerous scene, we felt no impatience at the 
vessels by which we were surround- difficulty which we experienced in 
ed. Instead of cursing most boiste- getting well into the bay, on account 
rously, @ la mode Anglaise, he roared of the wind having changed, and a 
out most lustily to numerous saints strong Levanter blowing, one of the 
to assist him. Which of them heard effects of which is to cover the elevat- 
him, I do not know ; but we got out ed summits of the tock to the north- 
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fairly to sea at last, and in about three ward with thick foggy Clouds. 


hours passed Chiclana, in which there 
are many handsome country houses, 


Great caution is used in granting 
ratique, patticulatly since the last 


chiefly belonging to the merchants at dreadful fever, which consigned so 


Cadiz. 

As we passed Trafalgar, my mind 
could not but dwell upon the fate of 
the illustrious Nelson. Even at this 
day, several pieces of wretks are to 
be found upon the beach, as proud, 
though melancholy, memorials of that 
great bate, in which the joyous sen- 
sations excited’ by its glory were qua, 
lified by a pensive sympathy for the 
loss of one of the ‘greatest of out 
heroes, After passing Tariffa, the 
most southern point of Europe, 
where there is a large Moorish round 
tower, and a small village behind, 
the view of the entrance of the Me- 
diterranean becomes uncommonly 
grand. Behind us lay the Atlantic 
Ocean; to the south, at a short dis- 
tance, arose, midway, covered with 
clouds, a craggy wotintain of stupen- 
dous height, called Ape’s Hill, the 
ancient Abyla, one of the northern 
bulwarks of Africa. Before us, the 


bey of Gibraltar. expanded itself, 
formed on one side by the mighty 
rock, from which it derives its name, 
ascending to the 
hundred feet, 

Unsveasar 


height of fourteen 
eye at the near- 
as. Vou. XVI. 


many of our countfymen in this place 


to their untimely graves. However, 
as. we had coine only from a neigh- 
bouring port, we were soon _pro- 
nounced ‘to be plague-free, and pet- 
mitted to step on the ancient Mount 
Calpe, and one of the Pillars of Her- 
cules, the grand and classical impres- 
sions of which somewhat suffered 
tpon entering the town, which at 
first, in some of its objects, not a little 
resembled Portsmouth Point. I staid 
here on account of my companion, 
much longer than I wished, without 
being able, owing to the uncertainty 
of his engagements, to visit the op- 
posite.coast of Africa, the passage to 
fe is so short, that hale - cone 
tinually going over to supply the gar- 
rison wit ballocks. viivetlite 
As this celebrated rock has beea 
so often and so tninutely described, 
my reniarks upon it will be very few. 
Considering the heat of the summer, 
and the reverberation of that heat 
from the rock, the town and most 
cf the barracks appear to me to be 
badJy constructed. Many of the streets 
are narrow, and nearly all built 
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after the English, instead of the 
Moofish fashion; they are not suf- 
ficiently ventilated, and of course are 
more likely to assist, than prevent, 
contagion. “On account of* the nufi- 
ber of adventurers whio, attracted by 
the prodigious trade in Enghsh-manu- 
factures which was till lately carried 
on here, reside-at Gibraltar, and: the 
smal] space allowed by the govern- 
ment for the erection of buildings, 
house-rent is almost incredibly high. 
Three or fout fhiudred: pounds per 
annum, for a. snail store,and._ two or 
three misérable rooms, is a common 
rent; and my worthy friend Mr. John 
Sweetland, the captain of the port, 
informed me tbat, were he so dis- 
posed, he could let his residence, 
a small Moorish house, having a 
square court, and stores and apart- 
ments on the basement and first floor 
on each side, for nine hundred pounds 
pet annum. 

I had vot been Jong in Gibraltar, 
before I beheld a picture of the sad 
mutability tg which nations are liable. 
The Moors, to whom Spain was once 
subject, and, ander whose brilliant 
dominion ‘it, Attained a high’ degree 
of renown for those arts and sciences, 
and systems of political economy, 
which enrich and embellish nations, 
who, on their landing, gave to this 
very rock the name of Gbiblaliah, 
or the Mountain of the Entrance, 
which, with little alteration, it now 
bears, are now, of all their might 
conquest, * th wien bya cbinidebtend. 
ing act of sufferance, to shew them- 
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it would scarcely, I think, be per. 
sisted: in at the present period, when, 
in consequence Of the. wonderfijl 
changes, which have ‘narrowed our 
com:nercial” enterptize and commu. 
hication, in other. séas, the Mediter. 
rariean has*presented to us mercantile 
advantages before but little known. 

Although \ the . Spaniards ‘regard 
Ceuta, i) some degree,-as an indem- 
nity for the loss of the mighty fortress 
opposite, r?: protected by its bat. 
teries, and an inconsiderable British 
naval. force, every ship bearing the 
British flag was, during the late war, 
enabled to sail through that extraor- 
dinary straight which separates Eu- 
rope trom Africa, and pass in safety 
into the Mediterranean, without ex- 
periencing any check, but an oe- 
casional and petty annoyance from 
the gun-boats of Algeziras. 

During the war, the clandestine 
trade carried on from this rock with, 
the Spaniards was very great; and: 
since the peace with the patriots, the 
commercial intercourse has been very 
valuable, until the comnunication 
was, after my first visit to Gibraltar, 
cut off by the unexpected irruption 
of the French into Seville, Malaga,. 
Granada, and other southern and 
eastern parts of Spain. So great was 
this intercourse, that the quay was 
much too small for the immense 
number of vessels which came to the 
rock. 

It has been the wish of England to 
obtain Ceuta, and it is said that she 
has obtained it; but it is by a small 
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selves only upon this narrow spot of British force being mest. suspiciously 


ground. ‘The descendants of the 
mighty conquerors of Spain may be 
seen in the streets of this tiny penin- 
sular extremity,, plying for hire as 
porters, and frequently cursed, struck, 
spit upon, and treated with every in- 
dignity by their employers ! 

riters of eminence are divided in 
opinion respectirig the political yalue 
of this wonderfal rock. Some have 
regarded the tenacity, with which the 
British government hag. always re- 
tained it, from the time it was ceded 
to them by the treaty of Utfecht and 
Seville;as originating in homage to the 
feelings, rather than_a wise attéytion 
to the interests, of the British nation : 
however well founded such opiiions 
might have been, when entertained, 





admitted into the garrison, where 
nearly five times the numberof Spa- 
nish ‘soldiers are kept. If the Spa- 
niards in war with England held Gi- 
braltar and Ceuta, few vessels could 

ass through the narrow entrance I 
ate described, without being shat- 
tered to pieces. Should England ever 
evacnate this rock, her dominion in 
the Mediterranean will be’ but slen- 
ger and precarious. sf 

‘The excavated batteries, which open 
towards the Spanish lines, and the 
great cavern called the Hall of St. 
George, are wonderful efforts of pu- 
nian ingenuity and labour. From the 
stupendous. sutamits above these bat- 
teries, upwards of one thousand three 
hundred feet high, there is a vast and 
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magnificent view of the African coast, 
including, Barbary, Fez, and Moroc- 
co, the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, 
the town below, the bay with its nu- 
merous shipping, Algeziras, the coun- 
try behind, the hill from whence the 
Queen of Spain contemplated as a 
spectacle the memorable siege of 
Gibraltar, and on which are traceable 
the ruins of the ancient city of Car- 
tea, the town of San Roque, and the 
jofty mountains of Granada. 

Quitting this spot, I visited one of 
the signal houses, and as the Levanter 
was just beginning to blow, | had au 
opportunity, which an officer who had 
been nearly three years on the rock 
had not before met with, of seeing 
groups of very large monkeys, to 
whom this wind is peculiarly disagree- 
able, quit their caverns, which almost 
impend over the inaccessible crags on 
the eastern side, and having ascended 
the heights, descend, many bearing 
their young on their backs, a short 
way, and range themselves in rather 
formidabie bodies on the western side. 
I counied no less than fourteen in a 
short space of time. We passed near 
them, but they did not appear to be 
annoyed at our presence. As shoot- 
ing.at them is prohibited, perhaps 
more from the fear of loosening 
the stones of these summits by the 
shot, which by rolling from such a 
height towards the town might do 
mischief below, than from tender- 
ness to the antic race, they may pro- 
hbably derive confidence from being 
But seldom molested. As they were 
seated on this side of the rock, some 
time since, an officer happened to pass 
with a fine terrier, which ran at them. 
The monkeys, who were seated in a 
circle, were not in the least dismayed; 
but, upon some of them moving a 
little, the dog ran into the centre, 
when a very powerful monkey seized 
him by one of his hinder legs, ran 
with him to the top, hurled him over 
the eastern side of the rock, a stu- 
pendous and nearly perpendicular 
height, and dashed the rash assailant 
to pieces. Of these monkeys stranger 
stories are related. A most absurd 
and ridiculous one has obtained credit 
with some of the most credulous of 
the inhabitants, that before the Eng- 
lish got possession of this place, one 
of them contrived to seize a pretty 


girl whilst she was enjoying the view 
from an elevated part of the rock, 
and to gratify his amorous propen- 
sities towards her, that he was put 
under arrest according to military law, 
tried by a court-martial of grave Spa- 
nish officers, and shot for the rape. 
It is worthy of remark, that this is 
the only spot in Europé Where mon- 
keys are found wild. | Many are 
brought over from Barbary and sold 
in the market for a mere trifle ; and 
hence a monkey is almost as common 
as a cat in the houses of Gibraltar. 

The stern and hostile aspect of the 
northern side of the rock softens into 
scenes of rural beauty to the south, 
leading to Europa Point. Here,well 
cut roads wind through avenues of 
poplars, along the sides of gardens, 
and through groves of orange and 
citron-trees. The official house of the 
commissioner, ‘elevated high on the 
rock, half-embosomed in a garden 
abounding with production of the 
south, offers, at least in point of pic- 
turesque situation, a comparison un- 
favourable to the residence of the go- 
vernor, which stands in the town, at 
the base of the reck, in the principal 
street, and was formerly a Franciscan 
convent, It is called ‘* the convent” 
to this day. Here, however, there is 
an excellent garden, kept in high or- 
der, containing orange, citron-trees, 
vines, flowers, and vegetables. ‘To- 
wards Europa Point, there are also 
several other beautiful spots. Mr. 
Commissary Sweetland and his amia- 
ble lady have a delightful cottage here, 
as well known for the elegant hospi- 
tality which reigns within, as for the 
beauty of the scenery without. 

On this side of the rock is the cele- 
brated cave of St. Michael; this is a 
magnificent hall of Nature, apparent- 
ly supported by columns of crystal- 
lization, rude, brilliant, and beautiful, 
from which there are nagrow and dif- 
ficult passages leading to other apart- 
ments. During the war with Spain, 
and before the French arms became 
sullied by a spirit of ruthless ferocity, 
av intercourse, distinguished for its 
urbanity, existed between our garri- 
son and the Spaniards, such as did 
honour to the exalted sensibility of 
two greatmations. Our officers were 
permitted to enjay the sports of the 
turf ip the Spanish territory, apd, 
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in-return, gave balls and other enter- 
tainments to the Spaniards. Upon 
some of these festive and generous 
occasions, the cave of St. Michael’s 
was accustomed to be brilliantly 
lighted up. Under these ijlumina- 
tions, the effect of its roof,—fretted 
and richly adorned with prismatic 
spars and dropping crystals, wildly 
resembling the minute and delicate 
ricuness of saracenic decoration,—of 
its giittering sides, of its milk-white 
and semi-iransparent columns, pre- 
senting ail sorts oi fantastic orders of 
architec.ure, its namerofs and mys- 
teriuus recesses, the whole enlivened 
by groups of visitors gaily dressed, 
must have been most singruar and 
enchanting Rugged, biuren, and 
bladeless, as this rock appears at tue 
height of this cave, still flocks ut goats 
and even some cows coniive to Hind 
pasture upon its western side. The 
roads are excellent, and enlivened 
with persons riding backwards aud 
forwards, and even by basouches and 
other carriages. 

In the town, there is an excellent 
garrison brary in a handsome de- 
tached byiidwg. ‘bo the balls given 
by ihe ouitary, the families of the 
merchants are rarely, if ever, adinit- 
ted: this ‘unpleasant Hine of separa- 
tion has been crawn, in Consequence 
of the great number of low and vul- 
gar mercantile adventurers, who have 
settled in Gibraliar. Universal tole- 
ration exists, without, as might be 
expected, any incomvenience to the 
garr son, always except ng, however, 
the horvid nuisance produced by a fel- 
Jow beaiing the be!l of the Spanish 
Catlolic church with a great hammer 
many times in the course of the day, 
to the no little annoyance of ‘every 
one in its neighbourhood. This noisy 
functionary is a great coxcorub in his 
way, and says that ‘the English have 
good bells, but do not know how to 
ring them, and that he alone possesses 
taste in tits way! I was informed, 
that an otficer once, provoked by his 
noise, after repeatedly, but unavail- 
ingly, requesting him not to strike so 
hard, covld not resist caning him 
when. be descended, upon which the 
bellman brought his action, and ob- 
tained damages; he now, therefore, 
frequertly shows his triumph, by the 
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additional vehemence with which he 
strikes his bell. 

The traveller will do well to paya 
visit to Catalan Bay, situated at the 
base of the eastern side of the rock, 
which is there perfectly inaccessible: 
this spot is truly romantic and beau. 
tiful. Here dnder the shade of vines 
and fig-trees, in company with some 
intelligent engineer ofhcers, with a 
fine beach and rolling sea in our 
front, and in our rear the cliffs of this 
mighty rock, on the sides of which 
several monkeys were piaying their 
‘ fantastic tricks,’ we dived in refresh. 
ing coolness, although it was sultry, 
hot on the other side of the rock. 

The matvie of Gibraltar is very 
beautiful, aud admits of a fine polish: 
sLeils and petrified fish are frequently 
found in it, 

Lhe inns in the town, without being 
very clean or comtortable, are excess 
sively dear ; but there is ene to which 
i would recommend the traveller of 
pleasure to go, equal in neatness and 
comfort to any in Eugland, standing 
in an enchanting situation a little 
above the dock-yard and Europa Bay, 

The musquiios commit sac havoc 
upon strangers, for which reason, and 
the usya! effects attendant on a change 
of climate, an oificer is seldom put on 
duty jof a fortmght after bis arrival, 
The seciety is here altogether gloomy, 
tor want of more females. The the- 
atre is execrable. One of the few 
amusements is spearing of fish by 
torch light. . The market is well sup- 
plied with vegetables,now, from Spaiu 
as well as Barbary. At night a i 
senger is sadly annoyed by thec 
lenges of the numerous sentinels who 
are stationed in and near the town. 
Every one not in uniform must carry 
a lanthorn. To the eye of the stranger 
the town presents a natural masque- 
rade of people from various coun- 
tries in their different costumes, of 
whom the chief are Moors. 
Spanish character forms a striking 
feature. Spaniards from all parts are 
to be found here. 

Gibraltar is indeed weil worthy ofa 
voyage to he seen ; and when its nu- 
merous and astonishing fortifications, 
its town, barracks, docks, arsenals, 
country-houses, and population, some- 
times amounting to sixteen tho 
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souls, distributed on one side of a reck 
whose circumference does not exceed 
seven tiles, are all brought within 
the eye’s and mind's view, it may 
justly be rauked amongst the greatest 
of natural and artificial wonders, 





Essay on the Utiriry of Meta- 
PHYSICAL, RESEARGM. 

Stk, 

LL subjecis, by frequent dis- 

cussion, fuse their novelty and 
became twinteresting. ‘Lbis remark 
is particularly applicable to subjects 
which, trom not adinitttog of any 
certain concinsion, afford the only 
rational and legitimate occasion tor 
controversy. Untoitanately, the mast 
important subjects which can employ 
the human mind, beioug to this class. 
Where arguments requiring for their 
comprehension cousidevabie it-cHec- 
tual exertion, are necessaiily very 
limited in number, aud ‘argucers very 
numerous, Teperitions apd uNsatisiac- 
tory verbiage must be the resulc. The 
most patient inquirer is at last often 
fatigued, if not disgusted ; and the su- 
perficial gladly embraces any Opinion 
which can form a plausible excuse 
for his own mental indoleace or in- 
capacity. Such seems te be te fate 
ot the great controversial questions 
in metaphysics, 

In the Essays of Vicesimus Knox, a 
work generally commendable for the 
propriciy of its seatiments, logic and 
metaphysics are condemned as useless 
and injurious studies. It certainly 
would have added much to the per- 
spicuity of this author’s: opinion, had 
he commenced his observations on 
logic aud metaphysics, by giving his 
explanation of the terms. If, when 
he condemns logic, he merely refer 
to the complex machinery of ancient 
logic, perhaps he would be correct in 
Not attributing much imporiance to 
the study; but if he interpret logic, 
the art or method of reasoning cor- 
rectly, and deny that any advantage 
can be derived by subjecting the hu- 
man intellect to a certain method in 
its operations, then his condemnation 
is certainly erroneous. His use of the 
term metaphysics is equally indefinite. 
Hame is condemned by him as being 
4metaphysician, and accused of ‘ dark 
‘aventions,’ Beattie is commended as 
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his successful antagonist, and praised 


as an angel of light. But is it not 
very evident, that the successful op- 
ponent of metaphysical argument 
must himse:f be a metaphysician ? 
and, if culpability attach to that title, 
must not the culpability be recipro- 
cal? Ou the perusal of the essay to 
which I have ailuded, it is dificult to 
avuid remarking, although its respect- 
able author has frequently diopteped 
a discriminating tasie, that he who 
could prefer the flimsy invective of 
Beattie, to the temperate and candid 
productions of Hume, is egregiously 
erroneous in his appreciation of lite. 
rary meri. 

The word metaphysics was first used 
by Aristotle, or Andronicus, the col- 
lector of his writings; and it seems 
never to have obtamed 4 very exact 
defisition. The meaning originally 
attached to it was apparently defec- 
tive in precision ; and modern authors 
have employed it in a sense equally 
indefinite. Every writer has it in 
his power, however, to give his own 
explanation of a word; which, if be 
adhere to, will enable him to render 
bis own opinion sufiictently intelligi- 
bie. The word metaphysics, like the 
word physics, then, | conceive to be 
a generic term. Jt consequently in- 
clades the principles of several specie 
of yscionees ; of which logic, ethies, 
and theology are the most important. 
The distinguishing mark of the genus 
isa continued reference to the existence 
and operations of intellect. The phy- 
sics of Aristotle treat more of the in- 
tellectual faculties than his meta- 
physics: and J am therefore aware 
this explanation does not accord with 
the ancient. Numerous interpretas 
tions have been given of the word ; 
but as all are diferent, and equally 
detective ia coincidence with the ori- 
ginal, I trast no apology is requisite 
tor this additional attempt. 

Almost every. subject we can dis- 
cuss, in morality, religion, or politics, 
which include every speculative sub- 
ject of intrinsic importance to the 
human race, depend on the disputed 
metaphysical questions; and, until 
we have examined those questions, 
and in some degree formed an opi- 
nion on them, it 1s impossible to speak 
or write of their collateral topics with 
any precision. If we understand not 
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the fundamental proposition, our de- 
ductions must become unsatisfactory 
and ‘inconsistent. It is possible, in- 
deed, that the arguments on such 
points may appear so equally balanced, 
that the mind may find it difficult, or 
even impossible, to decide. Bee if 
conflicting arguments appear in such 
an equilibrium, that = equilibrium 
should be preserved in ciscussing. the 
collateral subjects ; and tenets should 
not be vaguely supported which lead 
to directly opposite conclusions. This 
defect is sufficiently exemplified in 
the writings of ancient moralists, and 
in too many of our modern. They 
display to us symmetry in particular 
Jimbs, but on examining their whole, 
instead of being fascinated by the ac- 
cording perfections of beauty, we are 
shocked with the incongruities of a 
monster. : 

One cause of the disgust which 
such topics occasion, is the manner 
they have been generally treated.— 
Ignorance and self-conceit are nearly 
connected. Imperfect man always 
revolts at acknowledging his imper- 
‘fections. He vainly imagines he can 
arrive at demonstration, on subjects 
which only admit of probable reason- 
ing, and kas thus wearied himself in an 
endless pursuit. Had he commenced 
his researches, humbly suspecting 
that they might terminate in a balance 
of nearly equipoised probabilities, he 
would not have been so constantly 
disappointed. We are fated “ to see 
things as through a glass, darkly ;” 
and this decree of the Almighty is 
much more extensive than presump- 
tuous man will allow. But, because 
we see “* darkly,” are we to close our 
eyes and desist from the exercise of 
those, powers of vision with which 
we are favoured? Though it be im- 
possible to arrive at certainty, we can 
all form an opinion on probability, 
and to form that opinion is of evident 
advantage. St. Paul, far from assert- 
ing any claim to inspiration, has said, 
with philosophic modesty, “‘ we know 
in part, and we prophecy in part.”— 
The word prophecy may here not 
improperly be explained by the word 
conjecture ; and even with this inter- 
pretation, modest as the expression is, 
yet, when referring to the beclouded 
state of the human intellect, it is per- 
haps saying too much. Do we know 
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any thing ?—If we do, small yery 
small indeed, is the part which we 
know, to the part which ‘we con. 
jecture. 

Much time and exertion of talent 
have been, in all ages, employed in 
the endeavour. to obtain demonstra. 
tion on subjects which only admit of 
probable reasonihg; but we are not 
to conclude, that this time’ and talent 
have been altogether employed un. 
profitably. These apparently unsuc- 
cessful attempts we are naturally apt 
to regret ; but do not we regret them 
without reason? Have not they been 
the preparatory exercises, by means 
of which we have obtaitied our pre. 
sent proficiency, and shall be able to 
make farther progress? By them we 
have become acquainted with the 
extent of our reasoning capabilities, 
Experience has taught us, that the 
region in which ovr understanding 
can successfully employ its wings, 1s 
very limited in extent; and that be- 
yond its appropriate region, the at. 
mosphere is much too etherial to sup- 
port its heavy earth-prone flight— 
And is not this knowledge most im- 
portant? The maxim of antiquity, 
that a full conviction of our ownig- 
norance is’ the constant accompant- 
ment of superior wisdom, is a maxim 
so evident, that it required not the 
long catalogue of authorities which 


the Jearned Hnet has thought proper * 


to adduce in its support, in that spe- 
cimen of superstition and scepticism, 
his treatise ‘* De Imbecilitate Mentis 
Humane.” Let us then regulate our 
future conduct on this universally ad- 
mitted maxim. Let us not weary out- 
selves in resisting the order of nature; 
but, because we cannot, with success, 
exceed a limited region, do not let us 
suppose that region too narrow for 
the full exertion of our intellectual 
faculties. Let us, on the contrary, 
trace its boundaries ; and good cannot 
fail to result from the investigation. 
He that has done this, will not cease 
to enquire, but he will be modest in 
his expectations. ‘He that has not 
done it, should hold his tongue—he is 
unqualified for speculative discus- 
sion. 

Is every mind competent to the 
study of metaphysics ? Is it not a very 
abstruse branch of science? ‘These 
questions certainly merit some atte 
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tion; but there is no difficulty in 
answering them. What is unintelli- 
gible to ourselves, must undoubtedly 
appear abstruse to others; but all that 
we do understand, can be contained 
in avery small compass, and rendered 
evident to the meanest capacity.— 
Because some confused thinkers have 
strung together unintelligible sen- 
tences, with all the externals of in- 
telligibility, and called it metaphysics, 
we are, it would seem, to suppose 
that science very abstruse! No opi- 
nion can be more absurd. Every 
thing that is understood by one sane 
man, can be understood by another, 
tif the proper mode of instruction be 
“employed. q 
Deseartes has very justly taught, 
that to be clearly and distinctly con- 
ceivable, is one of the essential dis- 
tinguishing marks of truth—Quidquid 
elaré et distincté percipio, est verum. 
This is peculiarly the case in those 
subjects included under the term 
metaphysics. , All that the most pro- 
found thinker knows on these sub- 
jects is already known to every hu- 
man being, can be brought to the 
recollection, and if true rendered evi- 
dent. ‘Lhe present, Dr. Gregory, of 
Edinburgh, inthe Introduction to his 
Philosophical and Literary Essays, has 
very cogently maintained this opinion. 
He has likewise supported his owh 
arguments on this point, by. several 
5 pertinent quotations, from 
D'Alembert, an authority certainly 
of the) greatest importance. In his 
“‘ Melanges Literaire,” he has said,— 
“Tl semble que tout ee qu’on apprend 
dans un bon livre de Roth; case. 
he soit qu'une espece de reminiscence 
de ce que notre ame a déja scu ; l’ob- 
scurité, quand il y en a, vient toujours 
de la faute de I'auteur, parceque, la 
science qu'il se propose denseigner, 
Na point d'autre langue que la langue 
commun.” —Melanges, tom. 4. The 
work of Dr. Gregory, to which I am 
secondarily indebted for the above 
quotation, is replete with most valu- 
able argument ; ut displays too much 
of the controversial petulance which 
disfigured the writings of Dr. Priestley, 
and which Dr. Gregory seems untor- 
tunately to have exemplified, while 
employed in their 
posure. 
In this hasty sketch it would be im- 
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successful ex-. 
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possible to enumerate all the advan- 
tages which would result from a more 
general attention to the discussion of 
rational metaphysical questions.— 
Perhaps the most important is the 
essentiality of a knowledge of the 
human mind to the improvement of 
education. This has been so ably il- 
lustrated by Dugald Stewart, the 
greatest metapbysician of the age, 
that I need only refer to the intre- 
ductory chapter of his excellent work, 
entitled ‘‘ Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind.” 

Courageously to meet and struggle 
with -an antagonist, enables us duly 
to appreciate Ais strength, and what 
is more important, our own. -So it is 
in the intellectual attacks on meta- 
physical difficulties, with this fortu- 
nate difference, that the weapons used 
in such combats are not dangerous, 
and that the wounds ‘received are sa- 
lutary. The hero who encounters’ 
them will be rewarded by increased 
wisdom: he will know ‘his powers, 
and in future become stronger by 
their prudent direction. The coward 
who desists, will no doubt have high 
ideas of his own untried ability; but 
in reality, if compelled to engage, 
will be characterised by imbecility 
and self-conceit. 

J.H, E. 


November 15,1811. . 


Curio Ricxkman’s Reriy to Pott 
TICUS. 
Sir, 


} F you had done me the favour of a 
BB call, | would readily have satisfied 
all your enquiries about the life of 
Mr. Paine. 

Tis true, I had the memoirs of 
that truly wise and good man in a 
great state of forwardness about a 
year ago; but a series of the most 
severe and dreadful family distresses, 
have, since that, rendered me inca- 
pable cf completing them. 

Though an entire stranger to me 
(for I have not the least idea from 
whom the letter I am replying to 
came), I feel obliged to you for the 
liberal opinion therein expressed of 
me, and my fitness for the work. 

I have taken great pains that the 
life of my friend should be given to 
the world as the subject merits; and 
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a few weeks, whenever I can set 
down to it, will complete it. 


Unhappily, Cheetham is the real 
name of a real apostate. He lived 
when Mr. Paine was my inmate, in 
1792, at Manchester, and was a vio- 
lent and furioys idolater of his. 


That Mr. Paine «ied in the full 
conviction of the truth of the prin- 
ciples he held when living, I shall 
fally prove; and should have answered 
the contemptible trash about his death, 
60 industriously circulated, but that 
the whole account exhibited, om the 
face of it, fanatical frand; and it was 
pushed forward in a mode and man- 
ner so ridiculous, and glaringly ab- 
surd, as to carry with it its own an- 
tidote. 

The Christians would be much 
better employed in mending their 
own lives, and shewing, in them, an 
example of good manners and mo- 
rals, than in calumniating the cha- 
racter, and in detailing silly stories, 
of the deaths of those Deists, who 
have infinitely outstripped them, in 
their journey through life, inevery 
talent and virtue, and in diffusing in- 
formation and happiness among their 
fellow men. 


1 again beg, Sir, the favour of a 
call, as the circumstances attached to 
the query of your's, and the delays 
and hindrances (which are of a family 
and distressing nature) to the publi- 
cation of Mr. Paise’s life, are better 
adapted for private than public dis- 
eussion. 

lam, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


Ci10 RIcKMAN. 
No.7, Upper Mary- 
le-bone Street. 


_— 


*,* Clio Rickman takes this oppor- 
tunity of stating, that he is under the 
necessity of publishing Mr. Paine’s 
life by subscription ; and that be will 
be at home every day, (except Sun- 
days) from eleven o'clock till two, 
to attend to those friends who may 
call to contribute their assistance 
towards the work. 
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The Spirit of QuakERisM, and the 
Danger of their Divine Revelation 
laid open, &c. 

[ Concluded from p. 371}. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

YQ *HE survivors of my accusers re- 

main Quakers still, but very’ 
quiet, speak little of revelation, deny’ 
perfection in this life, as well they 
may; pretend a reverend esteem of 
the scriptures; yet hold many odd 
fancies, as, that the heathens who 
never heard of Christ with the out 
ward ear, as they term it, may yet be 
good Christians, if they obey the voice 
of Christ within, but they will not 
take the Scriptures for the only rule. 

What is within said of their many 

false charges and revelations, with the 

approbation and assistance of many 
other Quakers, doth sufficiently evince 
the dangerousness of their spirit. Bat 
for farther caution, and to satisfy such 
as probably will enquire why they 
choose me for their mark to shoot at, 

] think it not inypertinent to declare 

as follows. 

1 well remember when that sect 
first came into our country, some of 
them came into our parish church, 
where excellent Mr. Gilpin was our 
minister. So bold and resajute were 
those Quakers in behaviour, and 
many of them so furnished with 
thwarting arguments and cross an- 
swers, that our learned minister, be- 
ing not yet acquainted with their new 
cant, seemed to me sometimes almost 
at a loss for replies ; whereupon I and 
others of the church were 
shaken, and some of us so tickled 
with this new doctrine, that we with- 
drew from our former communion, 
and appeared to vindicate the Quakers, 
and herein my wife was entangled and 
seduced with ame; this was sadly re- 
sented by our pious minister and peo- 
ple; and on this very account the 
church appointed’ a day of humilia- 
tion: ‘the ministers and others came 
to me, and to several that were now 
grown: disaffected, to desire us to be 
there on that day. I. think we wére 
all prevailed with to go; and indeed 
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aday of very great humiliation and ten- 
derness of heart it proved, many that 
were shaken, or stood tottering, were 
reduced, well satisfied, and confirmed, 
for the rent had like to have been 
very great. I remember-at this time 
J was so satisfied, that I had secret 
resolves to comply with the church, 
and made some open recantation ; but 
these convictions stayed not long: 
the arguments of the Quakers were 
continually buzzing about me, and 
scarce any thing else could get my 
audience, so that I was quickly again 
where I was before; upon which se- 
yeral meetings were appointed by the 
minister and chief of the society to 
discourse these matters. 

I being now much in company with 
the Quakers, was grown too hard for 
arguments; to them I would go, as 
Jer. ii. 24, 25, and to them I did re- 
turn, and was very constant with them, 
J think also indifferently well beloved 
by them. For soon after my entrance 
among them, they reposed a great 
trust ia me, viz. to be receiver of all 
their collections in the county, which 
obliged me to go frequently to their 
monthly meetings for several years. 
By being thus concerned I had op- 
portunity to discourse with many of 
them from every quarter, whereby I , 
found a very great change from what 
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light shewed not to be necessary, and 
by that light I saw no necessity of out- 
ward codiaensies ; so concluded they 
were but the’commandments of men, 
and net to be regarded, &c. 

This being the foundation of my 
relapse to Quakerism, I next con- 
sidered why others opposed this my 
notion, as myself had once done; and 
I found they opposed the sufficiency 
of this light within from a belief that 
God had given the Scriptures for our 
sufficient rule, and that-the Scriptures 
contained all things necessary to be 
believed and practised. I had no way 
to prove the sufficiency of my light 
but by the Scripture, which I fancied 
referred me to it: so this revived my 
suspicion of that article, especially 
considering it was to no purpose for 
men to teach any doctrine which the 
could pretend no Scripture for, this 
forced this inference upon me,—If all 
doctrines must be proved from yr a 
ture, then doubtless Scripture is the 
rule; but I see’tis, and it must be soz 
therefore I cannot avoid this conclusion 
—That the Scripture is the rule; and 
if it be,then Aere was my first mistake. 
This made me remember who they 
were I had left, even those that taught 
this very doctrine; and then why I 
left them, and that was at first - 
cause they taught this doctrine. Thus 


was at the beginning ; much jarring, “I proceeded from one consideration 


and discord, secret envyings, and dif- 
ferent opinions. This caused much 
=e and anguish in my mind, 
and put me upon a new examination 
of the grounds of religion. Therein 
I considered. both what I had re- 
nounced, and what it was I now en- 
tertained in the room thereof. 

. Iremember that the first thing that 
induced me to leave communion with 
the church, was a conceit that the 
Scripture was not the word of God, 
for the word was God himself; and 
the Scripture a dead letter, and the 
letter kills: therefore I thought the 
Scripture could not be the rule of 
faith and worship, and that such as 
teach by it must be blind guides, and 
if the blind lead the blind both must 
fall together. Tite rule to which I 
thought I was to take heed was a 
light within ; there was the word of 
God directing me what I must do to 
be saved ; so 1 judged it needless to 
do or know any thing which that 
Unaversar Mac, Vor, XVI. 


to another, to a fresh view of the 
Sacraments; for when I could not 
eseape the aforesaid conclusion (tho’ 
it went much against my mind) that 
the Scripture was the most sure and 
perfect rule, it brought me thus to 
reason the case :—If the Scripture be 
the rule, the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is surely aduty; being there- 
in so expressly required: if a duty, 
then sure I cannot, without sin, live 
in the neglect of it, or condemn 
others’ use of it. But of all this I 
am convinced; therefore among the 
Quakers I cannot stay with a clear 
conscience, &c.—I will arise and go 
to my Father’s house. 
Notwithstanding all these convic- 
tions, I continued to frequent their 
meetings, until 1 thought the Lord 
left me, or ceased to show me my 
way, or to strive with me to return. 
Then I fel] into a temptation wherein 
I was so cast down, that I despaired 
to _ comfort any way, but un- 
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der the ordinances appointed in the 
Scripture. And now through infinite 
grace to a great backslider, I returned 
to that church from whence I came 
out, and therein I abide, and stand to 
this day. 

This did very much displease the 
Quakers ; for many a call and invi- 
tation 1 bad from them to return.— 
When they saw nothing would pre- 
vail, they began to envy me, and their 
Jove was turned into malice, which 
eats like a canker; from which at 
last broke out the aforesaid tragedie. 
If this was not the thing that so in- 
censed them against me, I know not 
what was, except what I said before 
of Mary Dawson. 

Witness my hand, 


Henry WINDER. 





Srr Ricuarp Puirtwips’s Gotpen 
Rutes for JuRYMEN. 
[Abstracted from his late Work on the 
** Powers and Dutics of Juries.””} 


HE worst of social miseries being 
oppression, under the sanction, 
colonr, and form of Jaw, the reliance 
of the country and the sole hope of 
accused persons and suitors are en the 
good sense, integrity, and firmness, of 
grand or petit juries. 

2. An honest juryman should die, 
rather thanconsent toa decision which 
he feels to be unjust; or which, in 
his own private judgment, is not war- 
ranted by incontrovertible affirmative 
evidence. 

3. The attendance of jurymen might 
have been dispensed with, it any other 
opinion than their own were allowed 
to make the decision ; and their office 
would be a mockery on themselves, 
on the parties, and on their country, 
if their decisions did not flow from 
their own unbiassed convictions, and 
were not unshackled and indepen- 
dent. 

4. In framing the verdict, every 
juryman is bound to exercise his own 
judgment, to give his private opinion 
ihealy and boldly, to remember his 
oath, and not to forget that the sole 
and entire object of the institution of 
juries is, for every juryman to decide 
on his own conscience in regard to the 
points at issue. d 
5. The jury are bound to decide 


fully and finally by a general verdict, 
unless some mere point of law is ex. 


pressly reserved and stated by desire: 


of the judge ; but such special verdict 
should be explicit, final, and conclu. 
sive, with respect to the facts, 

6. Every man is presumed to be 
innocent, til] he has clearly been 
ved to be guilty ; the onus of the proof 
of guilt lies therefore on the accuser, 
and no man is bound, required, or 
expected, to prove his own inno. 
cency. 

7: lt being better that a hundred 
guilty persons escape punishment, 
than that one innocent man should be 
unjustly convicted, the accused ought 
to enjoy the benefit of all doubts, and 
of all defects and uncertainty in the 
evidence. 

&. The issue of a criminal trial in- 
volves every thing dear to the accu- 
sed, if he be found guilty; but his 
acquittal, if perchance he were guil- 
ty, is comparatively unimportant to 
the public. 

g. Every juryman should do to the 
accused, or decide between plaintiff 
and defendant, as he would those par- 
ties should do to him, were their situ- 
ations changed. 

10. As the decision of a petit jury 
must be unanimous, every juryman is 
individually responsible to his own 
conscience, and morally responsible 
to the parties for the justice or injus- 
tice of the verdict. 

11. A juryman should discharge 
his mind Ft popular prejudices, 
on his guard against prejudices of the 
court, and decide on facts only, and 
on the valid evidence sworn by credi- 
ble witnesses. 

12. He should carefully consider 
how far the evidence sanctions the 
charge of a criminal design, no act 
being criminal, or involving guilt and 
responsibility, which was not com- 
mitted with a criminal mind or in- 
tention. 

13. He should commit the mate- 
rial points to writing, welgh mature- 
ly the evidence on both sides, and de- 
cide on his own intuitive perceptions 
of right and wrong, maintaining a Vir 
gilant caution against the mistakes, 
8 (okt or perversions, of lawyers 
and judges. f 

14. No manis responsible for the 
crime or act of another; so that ne 
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prejudice should lie against a prison- and unanimously sanction any pro- 
er, or person accused, because acrime posed variation by a new verdict. 
has been committed, if it is not 21. Every juryman should recol- 
brought home to the accused by dis- lect that he is acting for his country ; 
tinct and indubitable testimony. that, for the time being, he is the un- 
1. Warning to others, and not re- controuled arbiter of justice ; that he 
yenge on the culprit, being the de- is the constitutional protector of suit~ 
sign of legal punishment, the deci- prs and accused persons, against legal 
sions of juries should be made dispas- vee 8 and oppressions; that he is 
sionately, and not be influenced by the living guardian for his posterity of 
sinister or artful appeals to their feel- those sacred rights of jurymen, trans- 
ings. mitted to him by his forefathers ; and 
16. The subsequent punishment that the conservation of sustice and 
being generally founded on the ab- LiBeRTy depend on one firm and up- 
stract fact of the conviction, and not right man doing his duty in every 
always influenced by the circum- jury. 
stances of the case, the laws at the 
same time being made for extreme To the Women of Enctanp. 
cases, the jury ought to recommend 
the convicted to mercy, as often as “‘ Sept presen: Poor is the 
they perceive a justifiable reason. root of all those evils of which 
17. In assessing damages between our Poor Laws are so inadequate an 
party and party, jurymen should re- alleviation; and it is the main cause of 
spect that equitable principle of Mag- those ottences which render Criminal 
na Charta, cap. 14. which, in amerce- Law necessary ; but which it is easier, 
ments even to the crown, reserves to as well as wiser, to prevent than to 
every man the means of future sub- punish.” 
sistence ; to abusbandman his imple- Till such offences be prevented by 
ments; toa workman his tools; and an adoption of the only efficient 
to a merchant his necessary mer- means, we shall continue to behold 
chandize. vice in every shape; and see him, 
18. In trying charges of libel, sedi- who, by a religious tuition, might 
tion, or treason, the jury should be have shone an honour to his country, 
jealously on their guard against pre- a vagabond, without religion and 
judices raised by the influence of the without occupation, living by rapine, 
administration for the time being; and dying by the hands of municipal 
and they should bear in mind, that it justice. A man may be learned in 
is in such causes that juries are so many things, and yet ignorant of the 
eminently the barriers of public li- only science that can essentially pro- 
berty, and the guardians of weak in- mote the end of his existence. He 
dividuals against concentrated power. may have eaten of every tree in the 
19.. In libel causes, juries ought to garden of knowledge, and yet have 
know that the liberty of the press is neglected to taste of the Tree of Life. 
an essential principle of a free consti- He may have acquainted himself with 
tution; that Mr. Fox’s Libel Bill has all books but the revealed wili of 
expressly constituted them, and them God! and ignorant of that, we may 
only, the sole independent jadges of say, he is ignorant of the true end of 
the intention of the parties; and that all. Experience proves that mere 
consequently it lies entirely in their learning is not always productive of 
own judgment and discretion, tode- wisdom; and that half-knowledge, 
clare on the innocency or criminality acting upon ignorance, is the origin 
of any alledged libel. of most political and religious absurdi- 
20. The foreman should ascertain ties. To prevent the baneful conse- 
and equally respect every opinion in quences of such mistaken acquire- 
the jury ; and the verdict, after it has ment, or dangerous deficiency, in the 
been unanimously settled, should be offspring of this favoured nation, 
solemnly delivered and recorded ; and where a patriotic king governs a free 
no variation permitted, unless the and happy people,.an association is 
jury, before their verdict is recorded, now formed, calling itself; “‘ The 
**ease to retire again, and formally yr Society, for promoting the 
3L2 . 
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Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established Church, 
throughout England and Wales.” 

This plan will be entrusted to the 
execution of men of pious conversa- 
tion and exemplary lives, and be 
under the inspection of our dignified 
clergy. The invitation is general. 
Every subject of Great Brifain, how- 
ever low his degree, is solicited to 
bring his offspring to the fount of 
knowledge. ‘We behold our bishops, 
with the princes and nobles of the 
land, thus visiting the cottage and the 
hovel, to rescue the child of poverty 
‘from its ‘* mire and clay,” and to 
snatch the yet unpolluted sou! from 
the perils of ignorance and contami- 
nation ;—to form men, christians, and 
heirs of immortality. In this office, 
shall women alone remain inactive ? 
While their husbands, fathers, and 
brothers, join in the glorious labour 
of improving the reason of their fel- 
low-creatures, and raising the uncul- 
tured man to the rank of a sound 
christian, and?a valuable member of 
the common-weal, will the women 
of England be content to find their 
satisfaction in mere selfish pursuits ? 
Does the woman of quality see no 
honour in making herself an auxiliary 
in the great project of rendering 
every native subject capable of ap- 
preciating the blessings of his birth- 
right, and zealous to preserve and to 
defend the pure doctrines and ordi- 
nances of christianity, by God's pro- 
vidence established in this land, as 
well as its happy civil constitution ? 
Can women of an inferior degree, 
but who have wealth at command, 
be less sensible to the good service 
which all may do, by subscribing to 
a fund that is to produce such inesti- 
mable effects on a people among 
whom they live; on the persons with 
whom they are every day conversant ; 
and on whose integrity their interests 
coiitinually rest? is it of no moment, 
to spread around them a knowledge 
of that religion, which will render 
their domestics, and the labouring 
poor, honest, industrious, happy with 
their lot, and useful members of so- 
ciety ? 

Christ came into the world to in- 
form the ignorant, and to save the 
souls of men.—To inform the igno- 
rant, and to save the souls of millions 
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of the human race, is the end of 
the Nationat Society. Its funda. 
mental principle reveals to youth his 
relationship to God and man; it in. 
forms him of, and exacts from him, 
a strict peformance of the respective 
duties inseparable from such relation. 
ship; and it explains this sublime 
lesson in the language of the Esra. 
BLIsHED Cuurcu oF ENGianp. 8 
these simple means the youthful stu- 
dent is rendered a valuable subject; 
is kept within the pale of the Na. 
TIONAL Cuunca; and, guided byits 
scriptural expositions, 1s preserved 
alike froin fanaticism and infidelity. 
To effect so blessed a work is now, 
in an especial manner, the labour of 
every rauk throughout this favoured 
kingdom; and in such a cause, | 
repeat, shall not the softer sex ap. 
pear? <A heathen princess has been 
known to take from the waves of a 
dangerous river, the child of a pro. 
scribed people: not content with this 
act of Charity, she brought it home, 
and educated it as her son.—Can 
christian women be Jess mindful of 
the perishing state of the poor babes 
of their land?) How many are there 
by the way-side who stretch forth 
their little hands to us, and ‘* behold 
they weep?’—Can we pass on, Te- 
gardless ot the appeal ?>—** Bring little 
children unto me,” saith he, who also 
adds ** Whoso shall receive one such 
litde child in my name, receiveth 
me!” Let us hasten to obey his gra- 
cious mandate; and while virtually 
sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothing 
the nakedness of the infant mind, and 
feeding tts hungry soul with the food 
of religious instruction, we need not 
envy the privilege. of those who be- 
held his benigti countenance face to, 
face. He speaks yet farther ; ‘* Who- 
soever shall do the will of God, the 
same is my brother and my sister, 
and mother!’ Resting on this as- 
surance, from lips that cannot deceive, 
how blessed must be the conscious 
ness of thus acquiring and maintain- 
ing a kindred with the purest and 
most ‘exalted of beings: how divine 
must be the conviction that, by our 
humble means, his kingdom 1s en- 
larged here; and that the creatures 
we make his subjects, we render 
blessed for ever ! : : 
Thus, my Christian sisters, m ¢%- 
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horting you to bless others, I beseech 


ou to bless yourselves! “And in the 
Jief that my countrywomen need 
only to be shewn the right path, to 
enter it, I subscribe myself by the 

honourable name of 
Aw EnciisH Woman. 





NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY. 
No. VI. 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, wofathom’d caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flow’ris born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Gray. 


Sd 


The Lire of Mrs. Rozertson. 
{Concluded from p. 876. ] 
N R: Robertsou’s death, in the 
I year 1771—that awful period 
of affliction ! forms another important 
epocha in my narrative. Dr. Wilson, 
my daughter’s husband (like many 
other dependant heirs) expected 
much, but he possessed litde. What 
could I do?—I collected the small 
ruins of my fortune, and advertised 
my talents: the skill I had acquired 
in my favourite arts, might now, I 
thought, be rendered serviceable to my 
family. The Duchess of Gordon read 
the advertisement, and with the con- 
sent of her Lord, sent for me to the 
castle. Here I passed four months, 
and ¢ould have spent my life in peace ; 
but the fate of my children was near 
my heart, and called me again to 
Edinburgh : my brother too expected 
tomeet me there, as he annually spent 
some weeks, about that time, in our 
capital. I had long experienced his 
generosity, and | depended om his 
friendship, which had been often tried, 
but never found wanting. Instead 
however of my beloved brother, I 
was met only by a letter, informing 
me that he was then no more. The 
shock struck my heart: I set out for 
Perth in order to pay the last respects 
to his memory, and on the road tmet 
the hearse, which was bearing to the 
grave, the best of husbands—the best 
of fathers—the best of brothers—and 
the best of friends! My cup of afflic- 
tion seemed filled to the brim, for till 
now I could confide, should their mo- 


ther also die, that my brother would. 


become a father to my little ones. 
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] now returned again to Edinburgh, 
ractising and teaching the various arts 
F sioiasetioant Some time after, Mr. 
Wilson (the uncle of my son-in-law) 
died: his fortune he had divided in a 
variety of legacies, so that Dr. Wilson 
inherited but a smal] part of his un- 
cle’s possessions: nevertheless, my 
son-in-law might now be considered 
arich man. Netwithstanding, Ma- 
dam, that every source of happiness 
had failed, as it respected myself—yet, 
as far as it may be considered that we 
again live in our children, I bad now 
every thing to hope, as it respected, 
at Jeast, the flattering prospects of my 
eldest daughter: possessed of every 
personal grace, and of every elegant 
accomplishment, I cannot sthink of 
her dear image without enthusiasm ; 
for art and nature had poured upon 
my Anna their choicest gifts! She 
was accomplished as fair, and she was 
the fairest of thousands!—and now, 
Madam, behold this ido! of my heart 
brought forth (like a gem) from ob- 
scurity, blazing in her proper sphere ; 
a grace to her family ! an ornament to 
the world! Where is the mother, 
Madam, who could behold with in- 
sensibility. the rising splendour of 
such a child ?—worthy, indeed, of 
being the descendant of aKing! But 
alas !—how visionary are our expecta- 
tions !—how great the ‘* deceitfulness 
of riches!” Like medicinal poisons, 
which, aecording to the skill of the 
practitioner, are either beneficial, or 
fatal to man—so is It the application 
(and by no means the mere possession) 
of riches which censtitutes theirin- 
trinsic value to those on whom they 
are’ bestowed: but unfortunately, 
Madam, Dr. Wilson, (whom I will 
no longer speak of as my son) was not 
blessed with a mind capable of such a 
distinction ; he had ever possessed a 
taste for dissipation, and being now 
possessed. also of the means, behold 
him plunging at once into the tide of 
fashion aiid of folly.—He was become 
daily more insensible to the charms of 
his ade wife ; and as she kad borne 
him no children, he.now began to 
treat her with a mortifying contempt : 
—to regain his lost affections, she was 
induced to fatter bis follies, and thus 
by gradual and insensible degrees be- 
came herself drawn into the vortex 
of dissipatior, ; so dangerous is it te 
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countenance evil, even with a view to 
future good! As for Dr. Wilson, he 
might truly be said (Jike the inha- 
bitants of Circe’s Island) to have been 
converted into a monster by vice. 
His habitation wasa house of riot, 
into which (like the unclean spirit in 
the parable) he introduced other un- 
clean spirits, even worse than himself: 
in a fit of intemperance and frenzy, 
he even offeréd to resign his wife to 
one of his companions—who, Madam, 
could be attached to such a husband ? 
From an abhorrence of vice in the 
abstract, my daughter was insensibly 
led to abhor her husband also, wit 
whose image it was so intimately con- 
nected: she was introduced to all his 
lewd companions! and the young 
man to whom he had offered ber be- 
fore, artfully availing himself of her 
unhappy situation, exerted every 
means to obtain her attections. Dr, 
Wilson having almost ruined his for- 
tune by a course of boundless extra- 
vagance, was now determined to set- 
tle in America with the small portion 
that remained :—aias! Madam, think 
with what anguish my daughter 
looked forwards to the horror of her 
situation, conveyed as it were, to 
distant worlds, without a mother! 
and without a friend! The artful vil- 
lain who had been so long endeavour- 
jng to undermine her virtue in vain, 
now availed himself of her critical 
situation—and my-lost Anna, forget- 
ful of her family, and her fame—suaf- 
fered herself to be carried away from 
an insulting tyrant, by an insinuating 
lover. 

However others might before have 
thought me degraded: this, Madam, 
was the first time in which I felt my- 
self really fallen: I had already suf- 
fered almost every variety of woe; 
but this, I considered my only, as 
my first disgrace. No longer now (in 
imitation of my native mountains) 
could my head be proudly raised 
above the storm: on the contrary, I 
began to suffer what before I could 
never have conceived—the misery of 
shame, without a consciousness of 
deserving it. My former affection 
became converted into abhorrence 
and rage ; and with the true spirit of 
a Lady Macbeth, I could have sacri- 
ficed my offspring to my honour. For 
one whole year, | knew nothing of 
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her fate, and it was six years more, 
before I again beheld her. Sinki 
under this disgrace, and ashamed 
appearing in the face of day, I re 
solved to leave Edinburgh ; though I 
had friends there, and was able by 
my talents to provide for my family, 
My eldest son had been taken bya 
friend, and was apprenticed to Mr. 
Carr of York; but three children 
were yet with me: these I took— 
ana looking back with a departing 
sigh, like our first parents when they 
quitted Paradise, I bid adieu to my 
country, the wide world lying before 
me! Attracted however by my son, 
we proceeded towards York, being 
determined to establish myself near 
him. 

And now, Madam, permit me to 
draw a veil over many of the suc- 
ceeding scenes of my life; for 
overshadowed as those scenes have 
also been by ‘ clouds and darkness,” 
yet they afford but a repetition of my 
former sufferings, varying ebiefly in 
situation, and in tine: nor do I wish 
to torture the imagination of another, 
by presenting the ghastly piciure of 
those hideous forms, in which I have 
been visited by porerty—by sickness 
—and (as far as each child may be 
considered a second self) T may also 
say, by death. ‘The succeeding scenes, 
although crowded with much for me 

2 : . 

to suffer, contain but little, Madam, 
that can entertain you to read. At 
York, I found employment in the 
boarding schools, particularly in the 
line of fillagree ; which from having 
been long neglected, appeared likea 
new art; but I was often in distress, 
and was compelled to sell the few 
valuables I had about me, to provide 
necessaries for my children: I was 
now also seized with a tedious illness 
—confined to my bed, and without 
resource, being no longer able to 
practise the arts that supported me, 
In this emergency, a lady's Barcelona 
handkerchiet was brought far me to 
ornament with a painted border—I 
was incapable of undertaking it;.but 
my little son (altho’ wholly unprac- 
tised in these arts) took the handker- 
chief, and painted it. The public ap- 
roved his taste, and other fashionable 
adies in York sent handkerchiefs, 
shawls, &c. to be painted: and thus 
untaught, except by nature, my 
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1611.J 
youngest son with his little hands 


maintained me. ‘This darling son, 
Madam, could draw before he could 
read; and before he could speak, he 
enjoyed the harmony of music ; and 
he afterwards honoured his family by 
his rising (though short liv’'d) fame. 
It was at this time-I Jearned the death 
of my mother, who left me the 
gleanings of her dissipated fortune: 
Mr. Christie, who died long before 
her, had left 7001. in the hands of a 
merchant in Perth, which my mother 
was to enjoy during her life, and after 
her death was to: have been divided 
betwixt a brother’s children and mine; 
but the merchant became.a bankrupt, 
and we got a mere trifle for our share. 
It was also during my stay at York, 
that I heard of my unfortunate daugh- 
ter. Seven years had elapsed, and [ 
was — the parable of the lost 
sheep: “ It is my duty,” said I, “* to 
go after the one that is lost.” I made 
all possible enquiries, and traced her 
to Dublin: she was there in service : 
I wrote to her, and pressed her to 
come to me:—my Anna came, but 
alas! how fallen in beauty as in vir- 
tue !—no longer were her smiles, the 
smiles of innocence; her beaming 
countenance was now no more, the 
index of an untainted mind; and the 
unsullied whiteness of her skin (fair 
emblem of unspotted purity) was 
now concealed by a vile composition, 
prepared to obscure her superior 
charms; hardly a vestige of her for- 
mer self remained : she had been oblig- 
ed to stain her skin with walnut juice, 
for some families, objecting to her 
beauty, had refused to employ her. 

After remaining a little time at 
York, my daughter ‘went to Hull, and 
from thence to Manchester, and to 
Liverpool, practising the elegant arts 
she had been taught, with great suc- 
cess. By her persuasion (as I did not 
enjoy,my health at York) I also re- 
moved to Manchester, where I staid 
almost five yerrs, and found many 
friends. 

In the mean time, my daughter had 
gone to London, and meeting with 
good encouragement, she sent tor her 
youngest brother and invited me to 
join her. Dr..Wilson her husband 
was dead. I went to London in the 
year 1782, where I found that Anna 
was going to marry an attorney, a 
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man of no extraordinary character ; 
I therefore took lodgings in the 
Strand for myself an inia, my 
youngest daughter. Minia was not 
so handsome and accomplished, but 
she could vie in many things with 
her eldest sister. A young midship- 
man in London, named Clarke, 
now courted her, and married her: 
the connexion was by no means 
pleasing to me; but (as Fielding 
expresses it) ‘‘ a moth might as soon 
be persuaded from the flames of a 
candle, as the young heart from the 
object of its love.” Soon after this 
marriage, I went to live with my 
eldest daughter, and we were joined 
by my two sons. Anna had (during 
the boundless dissipation of her first 
husband) contracted an extravagant 
turn of mind, and it now seemed to 
increase : however we had business, 
chiefly in the arts I have mentioned, 
and fortune seemed to smile. 
eldest son was also thoughtless and 
extravagant: but his brother was the 
rising star of our family ; sedate and 
prudent, with a soul superlatively 
formed for the finer arts of painting 
and of music. 

My gentle and unoffending Minia, 
was now to taste of sorrow. The 
husband she had married could not 
maintain her: I therefore took a 
house, and, with my daughter Minia, 
opened a shop (the first of the kind in 
London) for various works of fancy : 
and here, Madam, I might have made 
a second fortune: our shop» was 
crowded with nobility, and we were 
also employed in teaching many of 
the first families. His grace the Duke 
of made us known to Lady 
Charlotte Finch, who sent for my 
daughter to instruct the Princesses ; 
but there were some reasons which 
induced her to decline the honour 
that was offered her.— Windsor castle, 
however, (the place of my father’s 
nativity) is now ornamented ‘with a 
great variety of this kind of works. 
How little did my royal ancestor fore- 
see, that his unfortunate grand-daugh- 
ter should be reduced, for her daily 
bread, to decorate those scenes of hig 
vices! but my own sad story seems 
to realize the curse of old—“* That 
the wickedness of ‘the fathers. should 
be visited upon their children, even 
to the third and fourth generation,” 
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Whilst I was thus successfully. esta- 
blished in my new undertaking, as- 
sisted chiefly by my eldest daughter, 
the fatal cancer came, under which 
she lingered for twelve months, and 
died miserably. Thus was my last 
gleam of hope obscured for ever: 
and from this time, Madam you will 
see me rapidly sinking (never to rise 
again) beneath the weight of accumu- 
Jated affliction. My daughter Minia 
now also drooped ; in three years she 
had borne three children ; her delicate 
constitution gave way, and she was 
ordered to breathe the country air: 
leaving, therefore, with me her two 
eldest infants, she went to Southamp- 
ton. Of these infants, the eldest 
died of a putrid fever; and I and my 
son took the infection; when my 
child returned she found us in this 
state; and her own health, I saw, was 
nearly spent. However, we got 
through the wioter; and, as my 
strength was returning, I accepted a 
proposal to. go down to Northampton 
to give lessons to some young ladies 
there. 

Minia, with her husband and chil- 
dren, set out with me; but they 
parted from mie at Northampton in- 
tending to go further north; they 
could only reach Leicester to which 
place I inastened having heard of her 
danger; and ina few days she expired 
in my arms. Tius in the 67th year 
of my age, in affliction and in poverty, 
was I left with two infants looking 
up to me, for education and bread. 

From Leicester | reached Notting- 
bam with difficulty ; both my grand- 
children were with me, and the 


youngest apparently at the poiut of 


death; I conveyed it in my arms, 
but every jolt of the carriage seemed 
to threaten its destruction: seeing a 
reputable-looking man on foot by the 
side of us, I asked if he-were going 
the same way ; and begged of him to 
come in, that®we might ride the more 
steadily. It was not long before an 
accident happened-to one of our 
horses, which might have proved fatal 
to Ws all; and it was this man who 
saved our lives by extricating us from 
the cayriage. ‘lhis event seemed to 
realize an opinion [ have sometimes 
encouraged, that in many instances 
the good we enjoy arises from circum- 
stances, independent of human pru- 
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dence and foresight; it was to the 
care of this kind stranger, that we 
were enabled to pursue our way; re. 
pairing ‘our misfortunes whilst I sat 
alone beneath the shelter of a hedge 
—my little grandchild extended on 
my knees, whose life seemed depart. 
ing with every breath. My watch. 
ings aud my care however were not 
in vain, for my grandchild was pre 
served to taste of future sorrows, 
Having finished my lessons at 
Northampton, where Clarke, ‘my 
child’s husband, joined me and added 
to my expence, I was uncertain what 
todo; when a letter from my eldest 
son, who was at Birmingham, in- 
clined me to go to him. We reached 
Birmingham ; I and my two infants, 
with Clarke, whose life seemed is- 
suing owt at every step, having burst 
a blood-vessel before he began the 
journey. My youngest son (who 
excelléd peculiarly in landscape paint- 
ing, and was employed as an artist in 
that Ifme) bere called on me; being 
on his way to-Jreland to take views 
of the Jakes, and other beautiful 
scenes in that country. His stay with 
me was very short ; bat he requested 
that Clarke and his eldest brother 
would endeavour to make me happy; 
adding that at his return (which 
should not exceed two months) he 
would take me and my dependant 
infants back with him to London; 
where he had been promised a situa- 
tion (altho’ a young artist) that insured 
him three hundred a year. How 
bright was the prospect ; for he was 
my dearest child !—A letter came— 
this favourite son was in the silent 
grave!—in mercy perhaps removed 
from sorrow to brighter scenes, sut- 
passing even those his elevated fancy 
formed, or that his magic pencil 
drew ! 
Whilst my heart was yet bleeding 
with this fresh wound, my eldest son 
and Clarke left me ; having however; 
promised to remit a guinea a week, 
with which, they said, and with what 
I could myself obtain by teaching, I 
might live comfortably, altho’ another 
grandchild, of whom he was the 
father, was also added to my cares. 
A few guineas only came—Clarke 
died at Dates and some months 
after, | was informed from Dover, 
that my son was on his way l@ 
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France :—if he be dead, I know not ; 
put a year and ten months are passed 
since he left me, friendless and for- 
Jorn !—It was at this period, Madam, 
that (like Niobe in tears) I was first 
jntroduced to your notice.—For four 

enerations had I known your family 
in Scotland; and experienced the balm 
of their coe in my adverse for- 
tune :—to whom, with so much pro- 

riety could I make my sorrows 
ool as to the living — of my 
former friends; for alas! I have been 
long a mourner under the severe 
effects of that curse, pronounced by 
the Romans of old—“ May he outlive 
his friends.” 

Since that time, Madam, you have 
known the nature of my sufferings : 
I have not been poor in the common 
acceptation ; my situation at Birming- 
ham, in a dismal apartment in an 
upper story, secluded from the 
world, and almost from the reviving 
influence of day, scarcely possess- 
ing the comfort of a life, with few 
remaining clothes to cover me. In 
this situation, Madam, reduced by 
sickness and famine, and surrounded 
by three famished children (with 
many other accompaniments of woe) 
have [ often fancied myself the living 
image of Count Ugolino, in Sir 
Joshua's cavern of despair; thank- 
fully should I now have received the 
+ eye from the profusion of my 
father’s former table: a strange con- 
trast, my present fate, from that 
which might have been anticipated 
for the grandchild of a King! 

One grand-daughter being now re- 
moved into Scotland; and another 
(after long-sutferings) “* passed peace- 
ably into heaven,” my present cares 
are at this time, reduced to those of 
providing for myself, and two remain- 
ing infants: my years however, cis- 
qualify me for a laborious attention 
even to my favourite arts; and my 
imagination involuntarily wandering 
back to former s:2nes of sorrow,—— 
dwelling “ on the- :ale of the times of 
old, the deeds of .ays of other years,” 
18 insensibly become less capable of 
new creations, even in my former 


delightful works of fancy. “Thus de-. 


— of “4 children—abandoned 
y the world—and deserted (as it 
were) by. anyself; I: thankfully and 
Jom ly accept your proposal of pres 
MivexsaL Mac, Vor. XVI. 


senting my case to the Court, to the 
Dukes of Richmond and of Grafton, 
who are each, like me, descended 
from a King; but not, like me, the 
miserable inheritor of his misfor« 
tunes! 

Thus, Madam, IJ uesige to you the 
conduct of my future fortune. The 
wealth of nations cannot heal the 
wounds yet bleeding at my heart; 
nor can the mines of India, recal my 
children from the silent grave—that 
grave to which alone 1 look for an 
oblivion of all my cares! Yet, Ma- 
dam, by your interposition, perhaps 
I yet may pass in peace the future 
closing scenes of life, whilst one mild 
gleam “‘ of setting light, shines on 
my evening hours. 

Hawnan Rosertson. 
Birmingham, Oct. 15, \7y1. 
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(Continued from p. 286.) 
Letrer XXIV. 


Edinburgh, July, 1811. 
OU also think that Barns carried 
his love of independence prac- 
tically too far ; and you add that there 
is no amare of the mind so apt to be 
exaggerated in conduct as this. I am 
not quite certain but that you mean a 
distant allusion to me in this opinion; 
but I freely confess that I have myseif 
often seen a brutal disregard of com- 
mon politeness, and an insolent over- 
bearing deportment, which springs 
from a gross and vulgar mind, digni- 
fied with the name ot independence. 
This, however, is not the character 
I would praise, nor, I hope, unitate. 
The image I adore is formed after a 
more chaste model, and mingles more 
easily with the common forms of life. 
It is easy for any man who possesses 
sufficient native impudence to exalt 
himself into this factitious character ; 
and to pursue his path unobstructed, 
like a porcupine with all his quills 
bristled upon his back. But this is a 
cheap and plebeian virtue, arising 
from a,rude turbulence of character ; 
it is not 
principle which animates the. breast 
duly tinctured with the manly feelings 
of self-estimation.- The former ig a 
whirl-windthat destroys. while it op- 
poves the! latter, ie-a rock whick 
3 J 


the calm, dignified, and steady — 
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stand unmoved and breasts the storm 
with silent inflexibility. In some fu- 
ture letter I will explain my ideas 
upon this subject. : 
Lerrer XXV. 
Edinburgh, August, 1811. 

Would you were with me; I 
have a thonsand things to tell you, 
a thousand emotions to communicate 
which are too coy to admit descrip- 
tion. . Letters serve at best but to un- 
fold the more general feelings of the 
heart: when the bosom is warm, 
when the whole frame glows with 
the ardour of sentiment, excited by 
recent indulgence, the tongue alone 
can pour forth the exuberance in ap- 
— language; alone can un- 

urden our soul of the intolerable 
weight that presses upon it. ‘The pen 
is too tardy; endless images floating 
round the mind, fade away before 
they can be put upon paper, and we 
seek in vain to recover them. 

I have justcome from Sophia. We 
have passed a delightful evening : its 
pleasures can be forgotten only with 
the last pulse of life. It was moonlight 
and you know the effect which that 
always produces upon me. Judge 
then of my perfect — when I 
tell you that Sophia’s heart is suscep- 
tible of the same impressions; our 
feelings mingled on the instant. Lost 
to this world, lost to its cares, lost to 
its joys, even to its duties, we expa- 
tiated in a sphere of ideal excellence, 
that shed a holy and sacred calm upon 
our minds. We discoursed upon some 
of the sweetest subjects that can oc- 
cupy the heart.of man: we talked of 
a future state ; of the probability that 
friends would know each other there : 
already we were departed from earth 
and enjoyed heavenly communion. 
Released from the trammels of cor- 
ruption, we soared on the wings of 
rapt enthusiasm, and mingled with 
other essences. I looked upon the 
moon, whose placid beams dwelt 
softly on the features of Sophia, and 
thought how many sad calamities 
= happen in afew short weeks, 
perhaps, to tear that heart with sorrow 
which now beat in peace and inno- 
cence: her fine dark eyes were raised 
towards me; they were wet with 
tears: the precious drops glittered in 
the pale rays of the moon, and told 
what pyveet ideas were thronging to 








(Dee; 
her mind. At that moment I adored 
her. We sat for some moments 
in mutual silence, absorbed in our 
own contemplations. 

We talked too of this world; of 
future scenes of happiness in which 
we were both to mingle. Fancy lent 
her gayest colours, and hope gave 
credence to her pictures. Ob ye ga 
visions of expected bliss, with what 
delight my soul rioted in your pro. 
mised raptures! A state of perfect 
blessedness can have no enjoyments 
superior to those my enthusiastic ima- 
gination painted gn my mind, Pure, 
innocent, and sentimental*, I saw 
peace and honour, love and virtue, 
among the foremost figures, and 
viewed all my past struggles only: ds 
the wholsome rigour of a parent who 
chastises while he loves. fall of 
the pleasing thought, we sat and 
grouped such joy-inspiring scenes, 
that forggful of the present we 
seemed already to live and move in 
them. Oh! how imagination out- 
strips our sober senses! Blest power! 
that teaches man to escape the dull 
monotony of life, and revel in the 
charms of possible existence. I could 
not, my friend, describe to you halt 
the tumultuous sensations which filled 
my bosom while we thus discoursed 
of dreams, fantastic hopes, unreal de- 
sires. Night had measured half her 
space ere yet we thought to bid adieu; 
and when unwillingly we recalled 
our wandering fancy, often we. pro- 
nounced the tender word, but yet we 
could not part. Atlength I tore my- 
self away ; my heart and mind were 
full: and now, ere I sleep, to you! 
pour forth part of the various feel- 
ings that oppress them, Farewell} 

Lrerrer XXVI. 
Edinburgh, August, 181}. 

Tell me not that my joys are falla- 

cious, that I am preparing for myself 





* I know the ridicule attached to 
this word, from its wretched abuse by 
every prating coxcomb and every 
amorous girl, who want to dignily 
their own follies, or their crimes. But 
sentiment, as a feeling of "philan- 
thropy, as a chord of union between 
congenial minds, is an ennobling eha- 
racteristic. It is thus J useit; and! 
am_not to be deterred by the practice 
of idcots. 
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abedoftorture. Let it beso; ifIam ful? I look into my own breast, and I 
blest now, and completely blest, why see nothing there which alarms me; 
should I pollute that happiness by the devouring fire, which you. say is 
idle anticipations of the future? The destined in its career to. lay waste my 
evils that may come should never = of mind, appears only a lam- 


disturb the repose of awise man. He 


ent flame, which warms but does 


who does not know how to seize the not destroy. 


flower of the moment, may loek in , 


The harmless, guiltless savage, who 


vain for it when its bloom %s past and comes naked from his woods, blushes 
its beauty withered. - I do not doubt not: a blush, my friend, is the cover- 


the safe morality of your prognostics. 
{t is so easy my friend to talk, about 
disappointment and misery, to exhort 
our fellow creatures not to confide in 
appearances, anda thousand other such 
sober cautions, that I am surprised to 
see you among the number. Am I, 
therefore, because human happiness 
is proverbially fleeting, to crush the 
warm mustering emotions of my bo- 
som by the cold philosophy of proba- 
bilities. Why let it come: the mi- 
sery, if I feel it, shall be alleviated by 
the recollection that it was preceded 
by astate of bliss surpassed by none. 
Adversity is endured with torward” 
aud reverted eyes: we’look to the 
past, and bear with fortitude, grateful 
that we have tasted of the cup of 
pleasure ; we look to the future, and 
submit, in the humble hope, and with 
inspiring confidence, that a better day 
will yet dawn upon us. This is my 
bulwark; this 1s my shield; behind 
them I entrench myself; not all the 
melancholy predictions that a diseased 
fancy can invent, shall mise me for- 
getful of what f gm,‘or dull the open- 
ing feelings of my soul which are 
hourly spreading into greater and 
more pertect delight, Oh away with 
such philosophy ! 
Letrer XXVII. 
Edinburgh, August, #811. 
I admire your coo] calculations ; a 
mathematician would not sit down 
with greater composure to his square 
roots and distances. Seriously you 
offend me ; I dislike this paltry aftec- 
tation of wisdom, which consists in 
common-place denunciations of pos- 
sible evils. I come to you'with my 
heart full; I lay it before you; I un-' 
fold its inmost recesses ; I display its 
most hidden emotions; I- am sick 
with agitation and want a bosom to 
repose on, and you answer me with 
a tedious and disgusting detail of 
moral duties. What am I, or where 
am I, that you should think this need- 


ing of a diseased mind. I, that mean 
no harm; I, that could not a so 
low as to plot harm; I, that feel in 
the angel-purity of Sophia’s bosom an 
added safeguard to my own; what 
can J fear? Fear is the offspring of 
guilt; and guilt meditated or com- 
mitted is a stranger to my mind. I 
give loose to my feelings; I conceal 
not the affection that possesses m 
heart; I have told it, and in telling it 
I have done a justice to myself and to 
Sophia. Conscious integrity and vir- 
tue are my buckler; beneath them I 
acknowledge no superior power ; and 
be assured, my friend, the feelings 
which spring from them, whatever 
may be their object, F will declare, 
while I have tengue or pen to do it 
with. There is not an action of my 
lite I would concealgif it be free from 
guilt; nay more, no action that is free 
trom guilt ought to-be concealed ; for 
concealment implies crime, and inno= 
cence disdains to wear the livery of vice. 
Letrer XXVIII. 
. Edinburgh, August, 1811. 
Forgive me; I have been too im- 
petnous; but it is the error of my 
nature,.and neither experience nor 
precept can rid me of it. Yet wh 
did you cross nfe? Judge yourself, 
can there be any thing more hateful 
to the mind than to be stopped in its 
mid career by some oii ly moral 
truth which nobody has ever doubted 
since the creation. It is like a peda- 
gogue who stops in the midst of a 
sublime citation to shew a misplaced 
nominative. But I know was 
wrong; I ought not, my valued 
friend, to have chidden your anxious 
care so harshly. I know you can 
ardon it, and will not love me the 
ess because [ am yoked to a fiery 


temper, which is my own greatest foe," . 


and often my severest scourge. 

Still 1 cannot think that you were 
right. You saw from my letter that 
“i ee possessed by one feel- 
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ing; you saw that every thing had 
iven way to the magnitude of that 
eeling. The eagerness with which 
I sought to participate it with you was 
the strongest proof that in my esti- 
mation it was neither frivolous nor 
vain; and I will add, the earnestness 
with which I expressed myself was 
sufficient to shew that I held it sacred. 
In joy, as well as in sorrow, we seek 
a companion; for myself, indeed, I 
could rather choose to weep than to 
smile alone: the silence of a wounded 
heart is often enviable; but the soli- 
tude of a joyful one, not even a da- 
mon could envy. At the moment 
I wrote to you, I might almost say 
beatitude was mine; it is so still; 
think then if I could be pleased to 
meet a frigid declamation upon pro- 
priety, and the danger of my situation, 
when my heart thirsted for the lan- 
guage of affection andlove? Perhaps I 
may be wrong; but I know I could not 
answer a letter written as mine was, 
by one written as yours was. There 
is not a sweeter intercourse between 
man and man than that which consists 
in the reciprocal communication of 
feeling, in the mutual reflection of 
the smiles of joy, in the alternate 
communication of the ecstatic thri- 
lings of hope and desire. Cut off 
this source of happiness, destroy this 
thread of union, and you reduce the 
state of friendship to a level with the 
insipid interchange of civilities. I can 
be no man’s friend from ceremony ; 
1 must love him before I can be such; 
and I can continue such only while I 
am permitted all the privileges of af- 
fection. Yes! and the highest, the 
most endearing privilege, is that of 
making my friend the deposit of my 
every thought; of opening to him all 
the little throbbings of my heart; of 
reposing upon his bosom in the mo- 
ments of joy, and extending that joy 
by telling bim how greatly I am blest. 
- If he do not reflect back the smile of 
pleasure; if his breast do not beat 
with kindred emotions ; if he do not 
conceive at once the very tone of 
feeling which pervades me, he is no 
friend ; his soul never yet opened to 
the sublime sentiments of that sacred 
character. Are you such? No: our 
friendship has grown upon a steady 
basis; it has flourished through va- 


rious changes; it has been noprished 
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by skilful attention; it has borne 
goodly fruit. While I pay this sin. 


cere homage to it, you may believe 
that I would not willingly breathe 
eyen a syllable which may disturb its 
harmony ; and you can forgive the 
hasty intemperance of an ungovern- 
able mind. Not that I acquit you of 
error; but] treated the error too uns 
kindly. I know bow gently we 
should use the. rod of censure over 
those who look for milduess and afs 
tection from us, and J know there 
are no wounds so deep as those made 
by the band of friendship. Adieu! 
Letrer XXI1X. 
Edinburgh, Sept. 1811, 
Her husband is returned, and your 
other fear-bred prognostications va- 
nish. Nothing has been cortcealed 
from him, and he receives me as his 
friend : he loves me more because his 


Sophia is dear to me. Generous man! 


Had | fora moment harboured one 
thought against your happiness, that 
act would have crushed it, and made 
me indissolubly yours. I wish you 
could behold us together ; there would 
not remain a doubt upon your mind, 
I am most happy ! 


Letrer XXX. 
Edinburgh, Sept. 1811. 
Ob! my friend! have you ever felt 
that thrill of rapture which trembles 
through your frame when first the 
lips of a teloved female rest upon 
yours; when you hold her in your 
arms; when you feel her bosom 
heave against yours; when, lost in 
ecstacy, you remain in silent joy, and 
forget yourself, the heavens, and the 
earth ? 
Letrer XXXI. 
Edinburgh, Oct. 1811. 
I am charmed when I sit at Sophia's 
and look at her and her husband, sur- 
rounded by their children who gam- 
bol in their presence and seem to 
triumph in their smiles. They 
doat upon their offspring, and know 
nor envy any other happiness than 
what begins and ends in their own 
domestic circle. I have already be- 
come a favourite with the childrens 
whenever I appear, they gather round 
me for some story, or to partake 0 
some amusement: for you must 
know I can often join in the sports 
of children, with more real pleasure 
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than in the frolics of babies of a larger 
wth. Ican still take a part (and 
think: it no disparagement to my man-. 
hood or my wisdom) at a game of 
marbles or ball, or whip a top, with 
agroupe of sprightly children round 
me, as'merrily as e’er a schoolboy in 
the kingdoni. I do not absclutely 
say that [ would amuse myself alone 
with such recreations ; but, when I do 
seek for trivial pleasure, | think I find 
amore wholesome one in the play- 
oundor the nursery, thaninthedraw- 
ing-room or at the tea-table, where 
hours are often lavished in thriftless 
discourse, that either means nothing 
orineans wrong. I retire from the 
first cheered with the sight of happy 
human faces, and the frolicksome 
tricks of innocent gaiety, my mind 
amused, my body often exercised, and 
my heart pleased; I retire from the 
latter, with my feelings irritated, my 
ideas of man gloomy, perhaps, and 
severe, and my love of human nature 
soured. Upon a fair estimate, there- 
fore, I thiuk my chances of rational 
happiness with the little children 
greater than with the big. 
Letrer XXXII. 
Edinburgh, Oct. 1811. 
Your enquiries, as to my situation 
and prospects here, were gratifying to 
me; and I wish I could answer them 
in such a way as would give you plea- 
sure. My hopes in this metropolis 
were never brilliant; but simple as 
they were, they have, you know, been 
disappointed. I, imagined, indeed, 
that it might be possible to enable 
the current of life to pass pretty freely 
by my labours, for the short time 
that I wished to be absent from Lon- 
don: but either I most egregious] 
over-rated my claims, or some il 


planet reigned when I resolved upon - 


the plan, or (which is the most pro- 
bable of the three) I came to seek for 
acorns in a wilderness; for a more 
complete failure of my most unam- 
bitious expectatigns I can never expe- 
Tience. I scarcely indeed regret the 
circumstance, though it has cost 
me many bitter moments, and still 
arasses me with painful apprehen- 
sions: had I succeeded amply, I 
might have become so grafted on this 
foreign stock, and by forming con- 
‘Rections have placed the feelings of 
my heart in such bondage, that it 


would have been difficult, nay per- 
haps impossible, to recede, and pur- 
sue those other plans in my native 
place, which I relinquished but for 
atime. In that respect, therefore, I 
am free; I live, as it were, without 
the consciousness of life, for I can 
scarcely calculate on tomorrow’s 
meal: worse, I cannot be elsewhere ; 
and I stand prepared for flight, 
whenever my fancy points the road, 
I shall leave, indeed, with small 
regret a place where I have found so 
little to attract me: I can quit with. 
out much emotion selfishness, hypo- 
crisy, and a cold calculating morality, 
for generosity, candour, and liberal 
conception. 

Before I conclude this letter T will 
relate to you an occurrence which 
happened to myself lately. You 
must know that the piousinhabitants 
of this godly town have instituted 
a police something upon the plan 
of the Inguisition: it consists in a 
vexatious and most tyrannical inters 
ference with domestic events. But 
it is a plaything of which the people 
are at present most prodigiously fond ; 
like a little urchin with a two-penny 
rattle, they ring it in every body’s 
ears with most persevering ardour. 
The nameless thing who presides over 
this rabble of constables, informers, 
&c., sits the whole day deciding, with 
profound gravity and legislative wis. 
dom, upon such contemptible and 
ridiculous causes as the constable of 
the night in a parish watch-house 
would not condescend to hear; but a 
Scotchman will condescend to any 
thing that puts money in his pocket, 
Of the frivolity of the causes in this 
new-fangled court, the one I am 
about to relate is a sufficient proof. 

I dined with Hortensius a few Sun+ 
days since. In the interim between 
my arrival and the dinner being put 
upon table, I accidentally took up a 
flute, and ran over a few notes of 
the gamut, and laid it down again. 
Would you believe it? The next 


morning both myself and Hortensius - 


were served with a summons to-ap- 
pear before this infant court of police, 
for bréaking the Sabbath ! Horten. 
sius attended, and received a due re« 
buke for his profanity from the 
learned judge: for myself, I disdained 
to submit to their fooleries, and 
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quietly took a walk round Arthur’s 
seat, at the hour appointed to appear 
in court. 

This may serve to convince you 
whrat fanatical beings the greater part 
of the inhabitants of this town are. 
Who can doubt that the same’ spirit 
which cails a man before a magistrate 


for runhing over a few netes upon a, 


flute on a Sunday, would, if the times 
could bear it, condemn him to the 
axe or the faggot? ‘The rancorous 
will is there, but curbed in its ma- 
lignant efforts by superior policy and 
refinement. Could an angel from 


heaven feel respect for that sort of 


religion which is built on tyranny, 
oppression, and hypocrisy ? 

I was anxious to try this matter 
farther ; aud on the ensuing Sunday 
took up a flute, in my own apiriments, 
and produced a few notes. But 
scarcely had I drawn ria first 
breath, when my landlady appeared, 
such horror in her countewance, as 
could not be exceeded by the hear- 
ing of a church organ. She de- 
sired me to give over; (religion, it 
should appear, gives valour, tor this 
old crope was about seventy;) and 
said that if I did not, she should in- 
form the police. I quietly bade ber 
go to church and pray for me. I de- 
sisted however: I was but a ‘so- 
journer ; and if they chose to make 
it unlawful to cough on the Sabbath- 
day, I could but despise them; I had 
no power, and here indeed I had no 
inclination, to bring them back to 
common sense. Adicu ! 


LetTrerR XXXIII. 


Edinburgh, Oct. 1811. 

You think my censure of this peo- 
ple, as conveyed in the words * selfish- 
ness, hypocrisy, and a cold calculating 
morality,’ too harsh. ‘To you I need 
not say that when I expressed myself 
thus, J spoke generally, nor meant to 
insinuate that these were the uni- 
versal qualities; they are only the 
predominant ones. Do you require 
@ proof? for mere assertion cannot, 
I know, satisfy your mind. I refer 
you then to a circumstance which oc- 
curred only a very few years ago, 
which I witnessed, and hick is yet 
well remembered here—the election 
of a mathematical professor. ‘This is 
‘before the public in several ways: 


read the whole affair ; mark its origin; 
note its progress ; read the speeches 
that were delivered in the General 
Assembly, and tell me if the cler 
of this country be not selfish, hypocri- 
tical, bigotted, and’persecuting? A 
more disgraceful scene surely never 
took place in a public assembly, if we 
except the mobs that debated during 
the French Revolution: -but these 
boasted of irreligion, and gloried in 
atheism; ¢hose were ministers of the 
gospel, Ye to preach peace, good- 
will, and charity. Believe me, in that 
General Assembly you saw an epitome 
of Edinburgh; such at least as I have 
read_it before, and during and since 
that period. 


{To be continued.) 





On Porrricar, Carcurations, ly 
TueoLrocica, WiiTers. 

Sic mando Jehova uncta meo Cyro, 
cujus dextram prehendo. Tu mihi ma- 
leus est, instrumenta belli; per te gentes 
contundo, per te regna perdo. 
yr is a circumstance perhaps not 
& easily accounted for, that with re- 
spect to politics, exhibited in certain 


explanations of the Scriptures, opi- ° 


nions are promulgated every day, the 
absurdity and extravagance of which 
are only equalled by some of thePopish 
legends, and the visionaries of the 
dark ages! These opinions, though 
cloathed in the garb of theology and 
learned commentary, do not originate 
with any characters less than Protes- 
tant Divines of eminence; not with 
the illiterate or enthusiastic sectaries, 
but with some of our regular clergy, 
some of ourcrave and learned Bishops, 


‘Doctors, and Reverends,of yarivus 


descriptions. 

To endeavour at the illustration of 
the obscure parts of sacred writ, is 
certainly laudable, and even divines 
may .engage sometimes in this occu- 

atien without being accused of neg- 
eden their duty in the enforcement 
of practical piety, and the social duties. 
The majority of moderns, however, 


have as yet pas followed the- 


routine laid down by their predeces- 


sors, with very little deviation and 
very little novelty or improvemeat 


ever since the Reformation! 
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The destruction of the Papal power, 
or a termination to the tyranny,  per- 
secution, and oppression of a succes- 
sion of ecclesiastics, who had filled the 
chair of Peter, and also of the secular 
powers, by whom these eoclesiastics 
were supported, was foreseen by all 
the ancient commentators of note, 


‘ many of them in the Roman com- 


munion! Some of these, it is true, 
imagined that the religion of Maho- 
met, under the name of the False 
Prophet, was included ; therefore they 
placed the destruction of Rome and 
that of the Turkish empire nearly 
together. 

‘his scheme, with a few variations, 
has been implicitly followed by the 
imitators of the ancient commentators; 
and many remarkable events, such as 
the partial reformation by Luther and 
Henry VIII, the persecution of the 
French Protestants under Louis XIV, 
have partly borne these writers out in 
their assertions. Yet, since the late 
grand revolution, according to the 
opinion of the new Doctors, the long- 
wished-for destruction of the papal 
power is not to be treated as a lau- 
dable or happy event ; and that power 
which has been the principal means 
in effecting it, is supposed to be the 
most unnatural and antichristian that 
ever existed ! 

With these writers, it seems, on 
the contrary, that many _ historical 
events, eomparatively of a private na- 
ture, and which had but a partial ef- 
fect upon Christianity, and the king. 
doms and characters professing 1t, 
were nevertheless important confir- 
mations of prophecy ; and yet, accord- 
ing to these same Doctors, the late 
astonishing revolution which has been 
felt all through Christendom, though 
it has avowedly removed some of the 
most crying abuses of Christianity and 
its professors, is not yet admitted as 
the fulfilment of any part of sacred 
writ! 

_ From these wide chasms in con- 
sistency and character, it is apparent 
that, under the apostacy, there are 
those in high plaees «* who call evil 
good, and good evil; that put dark- 
hess for light, and ‘light for darkness. 
Which justify, the wicked for a re- 
ward, and take away the righteousness 
of the righteous from-him : therefore 
their root shall be rottenness, and 
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their blossom shall go up as dast.”— 
Isaiah, chap. v. 25. 

This fallacious and preposterous rea- 
soning was the subject of some stric- 
tures in the last Magazine, on * Chris- 
tianity deciding the Fate of Nations.” 
It was then also shewn, that the apos- 
tacy of Rome having been supported 
by all the powers of Christendom, per 
viously to the expected “ restoration 
or renovation of all things,” this king« 
dom was, by one modern writer, un- 
derstood to have been included in the 
number of those obnoxious to the pu- 
rifying vengeance which is to precede 
that great event. This opinion, it 
would appear, has been urged to the 
Rev. G. Faber by some writer who, 
probably, like myself, was dissafistied 
with the modern expounders, becauge 
in the Christian Observer for Sept. 
1809, the Reverend commentator ob- 
serves, ‘* This kingdom (Great Bri- 
tain), though it has now happily come 
out from the communion of the 
mystic harlot, once formed a street 
ot the great city, and geographically 
speaking, is still within its limits, but 
not spiritually.” ‘This is indeed a very 
flattering concession; but unfortu- 
nately the author has no scriptural 
authority whatever for asserting that 
any one of the ten kingdoms, to which 
the Revelations refer, would separate 
itself from the rest and be saved, 

Some of these futile attempts of di- 
vines to make political calculations not 
from the prophetical writings, have 
escaped the notice of the British 


Critic, to whom Mr. Faber, ya : 
arc 


in the Antijacobin Review for 

1811, admits that every one of, his 
fancied discoveries has been separately 
brought forward by writers of the 
first eminence. This being granted 
Mr. Faber, it indicates, what I have 
hinted befare, that many of the mo- 
dern commentators are merely bor- 
rowers; but further, even though 
they may have coincided with him in 
some of the gpinions held at present, 
it is highly probable that, had they 
witnessed the events of our times, 
they would have changed their minds 
consistently with the late important 
changes. 

The great question of calculation is 
to know wha kingdoms belong te 
the predicted apostacy, add what 
do not. 
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As for the duration of the apostacy, 
this is to be measured according to 
the period of its commencement.— 
‘One thousand two hundred propheti- 
eal days, or twelve hundred and sixty 
years, is the given period, the com- 
mencement of which most commen- 
tators fix in the third and fourth, and 
few or none Jater than the sixth, cen- 
tury of the history of the Christian 
Church. 

Some of the most sensible and in- 
telligent commentators, whose opi- 
nions have not yet obtained celebrity, 
‘assert that the 1260 years of this 
apostacy have expired, and that the 

rand reformation has commenced ; 

ut the learned Mr. Faber is not of 
the number. One of his reasons for 
not supposing this time expired, has 
some bearing upon the present state 
ot the Jews: he says, ‘* because Je- 
rusalem was to be trodden down till 
the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled ; 
it seems plainly to follow that these 
times are not fulfilled.” 

But to this objection it may be re- 
plied—Did Jesus Christ speak of the 
city or the people of Jerusalem? As 
there is no doubt that he spoke of the 
people, it is evident these times are 
nearly fulfilled, because the Jewish 
people are no longer trodden down 
of the Gentiles. y. Jerusalem it is 
evident Mr. Faber means the place, 
and not the peop/e; though the for- 
imer is often put for the people by a 
very common figure of speech! ‘The 
Jewish people, as I observed before, 
are no longer trodden down neither 
in England nor France; and the 
powerful example of the present de- 
fenders of this long oppressed and 
injured race, is likely to be followed 
all over Europe and other parts of the 
world. 

The absurd idea of restoring the 
Jews to Jerusalem, as to a place, has 
been frequently exploded since the 
passing and repeal of the Jewish Na- 
turalization Bill inthis country. ‘That 
bill held forth a proper idea of the 
best restoration they could receive ; 
but it could not then be acted upon 
by the government, because of the 
narrow-mindedness of the people !— 

‘Happily, civilization here, which is 
the Child of humanityy has at length 
produced a more liberal mode of treat- 
ment; and, a few speculating convert 
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makers excepted, it is now adopted 
all. To say, therefore, that the Jews are 
still trodden down of the Gentitles, jg 


making a very false calculation from 
a religious principle. 

The pertinacity with which: this 
writer has resisted every idea of the 
fulfilment of ancient prophecy by any 
modern event favourable ‘to true ree 
ligion, was likewise the occasion of an 
ingenious writer replying to him: 
** That the French Revolution. was 
followed, in that kingdom, by the to. 
leration of the Protestants, the cone 
fiscation of church lands, the abolition 
of the tithes of the Catholic clergy, 
and the annihilation of the monastic 
orders, that favourite arm of the Pa. 
pacy. Similar effects, and also the 
secularization of spiritual principali« 
ties, have invariably followed the pro. 
gress of the French arms since the 
year 4792. And at this moment 
the Protestant religion is tolerated 
throughout the central dominions of 
the Western Roman Empire: I con 
clude, therefore; from the irresistible 
evidence of the historic fact, that at 
the time of the French Revolution, 
the judgment (of God) began to sit 
for consuming and destroying the 
little horn, (the papal tyranny) ; and, 
consequently, that the twelve hundred 
years of Daniel and John had thea 
elapsed.” 

That which appears the most un+ 
accountable in the modern commen 
tziors is, that they do not admit the 
restoration of the Jews, in the recent 
amelioration that has lately taken 
place. This, it seems, they cannot 
acknowledge in any thing less thap 
in restoring a material temple and a 
temple worship, though, in the New 
Jerusalem, see Rev. chap.xxi. ver. 22. 
the Apostle saw no temple for reasons 
there urged. Dr. Whitby, oneot the 
most rational writers on this’ subject, 
justly supposes the idea of any temple 
contrary to Scripture. -The Rev. 
Henry Taylor, also, in his Thoughts: 
on the Grand Apostacy, me “The 
New Jerusalem, sfoken of by John, 
is a political and religious society, 4 
people liying by certain laws, founded 
on the doctrines of the prophets and 
apostles.” 

It follows then, that it is one of thé 
greatest inconsistencies imaginable for 
Christian divines to reason from thé 
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description of the New Jerusalem 
in the 21st and 22d chapters of the 
Revelations, as belonging to any other 
sphere of existence but this; Mr. 
Lowman, therefore, and others, who 
think the description in these chapters 
“ represents a state of happiness above 
the condition of this world, and only 
to be enjoyed in a heavenly state,” 
must have been extremely inattentive 
tothe analogy of scripture; because 
it is clear, even from the marginal 
references of our old Bibles, that the 
prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
and Ezekiel, use the very same ex- 

sions to describe an earthly state. 
** The tabernacle of God, (Mr. Taylor 
further observes), is represented as 
dwelling with men: whereas, if a 
state in Heaven was meant, it would 
rather be said that men should ascend 
and dwell with God.” The New Je- 
rusalem is also said to be seen coming 
down from, not ascending up to, 
Heaven. 

This city or establishment is,in fact, 
represented with such a variety of at- 
tributes, both Jewish arid Christian, 
that the inference of fair criticism is, 
that its inhabitants will not be wholly 
one or the other, as those who dream 
of converting the world to one opi- 
»Bion imagine, but an harmonious 

compound both of Jews and Chris- 
tians, where there shal] be no more 
curse of division, no death by perse- 
cution and penalties, nor any of the 
sorrow or crying, which belonged 
only to the former state of things, 
and which is even now passing away. 
Agreeably to this hypothesis, a divine, 
who, many years since, published a 
small tract in Latin upon the Apo- 
ealypse, says, ‘* Judzeus, vir bonus in 
stylo Apostolicus, Christianus est.” 
So Paul, “ Non ille Judes qui in 
propatulo est. Et circumsio in spiritu 
ést, non litera. Et nos sumus cir- 
cunsis.—Phil. iii.3. Judee igitur in 
Apocalypsi pro Christianis habentur : 
item res ritusque omnes Synagoge, 
velut succus ex radice ad Ecclesiam 
eorum olex insitam, Rom. xi. 17, &c, 
analogice traducenda sunt. Proinde 
quatuor ista animalia juxta que cas- 
framentate sunt, duodecim Apostolis 
oriundz pariterque sub eorum suc- 
sessorumque vexillis militantis typus 
at figura. 

Uniyeawat Mac. Vou. XVI. 
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In the rhodomantades that some 
Christian divines have uttered con- 
cerning the conversion of the Jews, 
they do not seem to treat these people 
as free agents! Though undeniably 
a party in this business, them they 
never-consult, It may be: curious, 
therefore, .o observe what the Jews 
themselves think of this supposed 
conversion. According to David Levi,’ 
on the prophecies, it is evident that 
the Jews, instead of being converted 
to Christianity, indulge the hope that 
Christians themselves will be con- 
verted to the Jewish faith! In the 
latter days, says David Levi, in his 
Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol.i. 
P: 70.—* All nations will acknow- 
edge the true Uniry or Gop, and 
freely confess that the Lord alone is 
God, and that their fathers had in- 
herited lies, and vanity, and things 
wherein there is no profit.” He also 
observes, “‘ That the Messiah, who is 
to teach the nations the word of the 
Lord which is to go forth from Zion, 
will judge and plead with them con- 
cerning their different sentiments on 
pe gs : for, as great part of the wars 
and animosities are owing to the dif- 
ference of religious opinions, the pro- 
phet informs us that, in those days, 
all those disputes will be finally ter- 
minated; because all the nations 
(Gentiles) will unanimously embrace 
the word of God, which will be the 
catise of universal peace in the world, 
and that in such a complete and per- 
fect manner, as to induce them to 
destroy the very weapons of war, as 
mentioned ver.4th. And he shall 
Judge among the nations ; and he shall 
plead with many peoples; and they 
shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation ; neithér shall they learn 
war any more.” 

Previously to this, David Levi as- 
sures us, ‘ the prophet Isaiah speaks 
of the destruction of the nations in 
general terms ;” for, as he justly ob- 
serves, “in the figurative language of 
the prophets, the heavens and the 
things therein signify thrones and 
dignities, and those that enjoy them; 
the sun is used to denote the whole 
species and race of kings in the king- 
_ of the world’politic: The dis- 
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solution of the heavens denotes the 
ruin of the world politic; and _ the 
falling of the stars, the degradation of 
the subordinate princes, and great 
men. The prophet, therefore, by the 
expression, “ And all the hosts of 
heaven shall waste away,’ &c. shews 
the total destruction of the ecclesi- 
astical and civil polity of the nations 
who are to be punished inthe latter 
days. 

Going on in the detail of these pu- 
nishmeiits, this Jewish expositor as- 
serts, ‘* that by Boztrah is meant 
Roine, and that this city is to be to- 
tally destroyed and become pitch and 
sulphur,” &c. as was Sodom and Go- 
morrah. He adds “ As it is well 
known that the pernicious doctrines 
taught at Rome, were the sole cause 
of the dreadful persecutions and mas- 
sacres which the jews have suffered 
among Christians for so many hun- 
dred years, it therefore is utterly to be 
destroyed. ‘That Edom means the 
Romans, and that Boztrah denotes 
Rome, he says, has been shewn at 
large by Abarbanei.” , 

Exccepting in the seeming suppo- 
sition that the city of Rome was to 
be literally destroyed, and which de- 
struction ought seldom to be so taken 
in the prophetic style, there is a sin- 
gular agreemeut between the Jewish 
and Christian expositors. Both of 
them have predicted the fall of Rome, 
and the Antichristian Roman empire, 
and both have been found certainties, 
by very recent events. Both suppose 
the revolution of many kingdoms con- 
nected therewith. To the texts al- 
ready quoied, David Levi might have 
added, from Isaiah, chap. xxiv. ver, 21. 
« In that day the Lord shall punish 
the host of the high on earth, and the 
kings of the earth upon the earth. 
And they shall be gathered together 
as prisoners,” &c. 

“he Jews make it further apparent, 
that the character who is to destroy 
Edom or Rome, is to arise out of 
Rome itself! With respect to this 
personage, the correspondence be- 
tween the language of the Old Testa- 
ment, and that of the New; is cer- 
{ainly striking, vide Isaiah, chap Ixiii. 
Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
with dyed garmeuts from Bozrah? 
this that is glorious in his apparal, tra- 
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(Dee, 


velling in the greatness of his strength? 
I that speak in righteousness, mi hty 


to save. Wherefore art thou red in 
thine apparel, &c. I have trodden 
the winepress alone ; and of the people 
there was none with me: ary 
tread them in mine anger, and trample 
them in my fury; and their blood 
shall be sprinkled upon my garments, 
and I will stain all my raiment. 

The New Testament also, Reves 
lation xiv. 14. speaks of one, not the 
son of man, but dike the son of man, 
having in his hand a sharp sickle;— 
of the treading of the winepress, and 
blood coming out of the same. Of 
one also, Revelation xix. 13. who was 
clothed in a vesture dipped in blood ; 
who treadeth the winepress of the 
fierceness and wrath of Almighty 
God. And he hath on his vesture 
and on his thigh a mame written, a 
character given to several mighty po- 
tentates, viz. King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords. 

But the Jews, with justice on their 
side, complain of those Christians (not 
the learned Grotius and otHers), who 
spiritualize these parts of- the Pro- 

hets. ‘* Can any thing,” says David 

evi, ** be more absurd than to ex. 
plain the prophecies that foretel our 
calamities in a literal sense, and those 
which speak of our future felicity in 
a spiritual sense? Is it not a little 
pleasant to observe the great kindness 
of Christians towards us in this ree 
spect; for they are extremely ready 
and willing to grant us the entire and 
undisturbed possession of all the evils 
foretold us ; which, indeed, we have 
experienced for upwards of seventeen 
hundred years; whilst they, with 
equal generosity, apply to themselves 
ali the glorious promises, which with 
equal certainty predict our future 
happiness in the latter days!” 

Sen those who ask for extraordi- 
nary powers to convert the Jews, or 
from any reasonable person, I would 
fain know whetber this has not been 
progressive and in train for several 
centuries past. Ever since they 
agreed to the thirteen articles of their 
faith, which for the first time affirmed 
their belief in the resurrection of the 
dead, and in future rewards and pu- 
nishments. Hath not this conversion 
been goingon? The Sadducees among 
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the Jews are known to have been a 
numerous sect, during a long period ; 
but since the Jews have mingled 
more than before with Christians, a 
denier of the resurrection, and of a 
future life, is scarcely to be heard of 
or found among them! 

And was life and immortality 
brought to light by the Jewish or the 
Christian dispensation? If by the 
latter, then their general belief of the 
resurrection is a proof of their pro- 
gressive conversion, and a very great 
point is already gained in favour of 
Christianity. 

The machinery, or the means by 
which the Jews have expected the 
confirmation of the prophecies relative 
to the Messiah, are certainly grand ; 
at the same time that they are simple 
and consistent. Like the visionary 
Millenarians among the Christians, 
they see no necessity for the Deity 
himself to come down from heaven, 
as it were, to overturn a few paltry 
kingdoms, or depose a tyrannical suc- 
cession of priests by the power of the 
sword: this being rather the office of 
those who represent the Omnipotent 
on earth, they have justly supposed 
would degrade the Almighty; they 
therefore ascribe the execution of his 


« judgments to a Messiah, a powerful 


agent or deputy anointed or set apart, 
as was Cyrus. 

In this view, with respect to the 
human agency of some elevated in- 
dividuals, whose abilities and exertions 
would be necessary for the fulfilment 
of the most important predictions, the 
Jews have been followed by many 
Jearned Christians ; viz. Jerom Sava- 
norola, Mr. Joseph Mede, Bishop 
Butler, Liebnitz, Dr. Burnet, and a 
great number of. all denominations, 
jot a long series of ages, before and 
since the apostacy, divines, politicians, 
and philosophers, Men not of one 
party, but of all, or rather of no 
party, born in different countries, in 
different ages, of different religions, 
and different interests; and who could 
not possibly have any sinister views in 
carrying on any collusion or deception 
whatever. To the testimony of Dr. 
Thomas Burnet, one of these wit- 
nesses, perhaps few can have any ob- 
ection on the score of orthodoxy ; 
ecause, as a matter of faith, the be- 
lief in an earthly Messiah was not 
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required among the Jews, so among 
the Christians also, it is offered as a 
reat historical event, and as such, a 

atholic, a Calvinist, or Lutheran, 
may, or may not receive it. This 
will. depend upon the strength or 
weakness of the evidence which sup- 
ports it: still the appearance of some 
signal instrument to restore Chris- 
tianity, seems to have been as general 
among writers, as the first expectation 
was of a greater character to establish 
it. In relation, therefore, to this 
great burner and purifier of the suns 
of Levi, Bishop Burnet observes :— 
**T am very willing to admit that 
Elias wil] come according to the sense 
of the prophet Malachiiv. 5,06. But 
he will not bear the name of Elias, 
nor tell us he is the man that went 
to heaven in a fiery chartot, and is 
now come down to give us warning 
of the dast fire. But some divine per- 
son may appear before the second 
@oming of our Saviour, as there did 
before his first coming; aad by giving 
a new light and life to the Christian 
doctrine, may dissipate the mists and 
errors, and abolish all those little con- 
troversies among good men, and the 
divisions that spring from them: en- 
larging their spirits by greater dis- 
coveries, and uniting them all in 
bonds of unity and charity, and inthe 
common study of trath and perfec- 
tion. Such an Elias the prophet 
seems to point out; and may he 
come to be the great peace-maker 
and preparer of the unys of the 
Lord.”—Vide Theory ot the Earth, 
Book IIJ. Chap. v. 

This great character, Dr. Burnet 
observes, will not bear the name of 
Elias, &c. The frequent naming of 
persons from some emient qualifica- 
tion, or from some office to which 
they are appointed, rather than from 
any corporeal identity, is one of the 
greatest difficulties that occur in’scrip- 
ture. Several writers, therefore, having 
observed this, when treating of the 
latter days, have laudably endeavoured 
to remove it. Common and _ hasty 
readers are still too much disposed 
to apply every expression and promise 
of the general happiness of mankind 
in the latter days, to a state ot bliss 
hereafter! but ‘* no piece of pro- 
hecy,” says Mr. J. Smith, in his Se- 
ect Discourses, p- 279, (republished 
3N2 
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by the Bishop of Llandaff,) “‘ isto be tions xix., that is to say, as a diving 
understood of the mundus antmarum, quality or attribute, ‘* quick and 
(the world of souls, or the separate powerful, and sharper than a two 
state). For, indeed, it is impossible to edged sword.” In this sense the 
describe that, or to comprehend it in sword of God, and the word of God, 
this life. And therefore ail divine are convertible terms: and by a 
revelation must concern some state in sword going out of his mouth, in 
this life; and so we must understand verse 21, is meant, his Jaw, the law 
all those places that treat of a new of his lips. 
heaven and a new earth, andthe new _— As these observations are intended 
Jerusalem.” as preliminaries to a rational} and con- 
Such, I add, are also the first and sistent view of some very abstruse 
second resurrections. mentioned in portions of scripture, I leave ‘them to 
Revelations; hence, as Mr. Ridgeley the judicious reader's consideration. 
observed, in his Body of ‘Divinity,— I shall only add, that it has been just 
*« These resurrections should be un- observed —‘ We live in no com 
derstood in a metaphorical sense; times: and the events that are pate 
when Christ's spiritua) reign begins sing, tend to no common issue.—In- 
(on earth), the cause for which the fidels may scoff and call it fanaticism; 
martyrs suffered, wil] berevived. This thé shepherds of our Israel may sleep, 
is supposed to have been ina /anguish- or wake only to rail at our enemies, 
ing and dying condition, during the and cheer us with eulogiums and 
reign of Antichrist ; and towards the promises of safety; but if we. still 
close thereof, to be at its lowest ebb, suifer ourselves to be deceived, and 
and as it were dead: Tsay, when this still persist in the same career of folly 
shall be revived, these nyartyrs shal/ and crimes in which, for years, we 
live again; not in their own persons: have been ronning, we are certainly 
Z say not in their own persons, vut in likely to be made soon to feel those 
their svccessors, who espouse the sathe evils which, with too much apathy, 


cause.” we ‘have hitherto been viewing only 
‘The present war, therefore, if, as it at a distance.” 
has often been so called, is a war of W. H.R, 


religion; every one who falls in the 
defence of the truth is as truly a : : - 
mariyr, as those are oppressors and To the Editor of the Universal Mag, 
persecutors who exert themselves to WN thy numbers for October and 
prohibit reform, or to restore any of November, I observe a republi- 
those superstitions usages, or Anti- cation of a scarce tract, entitled The 
christian practices, which have long Spirit of Quakerism, &c. There is 
been deprecated, and are now in a extanta reply to it, probably still more 
great measure exploded. rare, under the following cog and 

Thus it must be concluded that all unceremonious title :—An Old Apos- 
the agency, described in the Revela- tate justly exposed, his Treachery to 
tions, is purely human, under the’ the Holy God, his truth and People 
controul of divine providence, and in manifested, his great Wickedness and 
order to possess an infallible key to Uncleanness, (which by false Covers 
the explanation of the name called he has endeavoured to hide,) laid 
the Word of God, in Revelations xix. open, to the Shame of him and all his 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, it Abettors: in a short Answer, or some 
must be strenuously observed, that .very brief Remarks upon a very scan- 
this by no means denotes the divine dalous Book lately puibhiahed, entitled 
person to whom it has been generally The Spirit of Quakerism, and the 
applied ; but a stupendous portion of Danger of their Dwwine Revelation 
his delegated power confided to an /aid open: subscribed Henry Winder: 
agent bearing the sword by supreme also the nameless Pub/isher thereof, 
authority. 5 as justly reprehended for his. Enmity 

Hence it is also to be noted, that and great Malice, in abusing an inDo- 
in Hebrews iv. 12, the word of God cent People by heaps of most gross 
is not to be understood as a divine Lies, Slanders, base Insinuations and 
person; but the same as in Revela- Inferences, frothy and 
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Scoffs and Taunts, so void of Christi- 
anity, that probably no man, with a 
name, would undertake, By Thomas 


Camm. London: printed and sold 
by T. Sowle, next door tothe Meeting 

ouse, in White Hart Court, in 
Gracious Street, and at the Bible in 
Leadenhall Street, near the Market. 
1098.” 

The author, Thomas Camm, of 
Camsgill ig Westmorland, was a man 
of property and good character, and 
suffered several years imprisonment 
for conscience sake, in the intolerant 
reign of Charles i]. From his account 
it appears that Winder, while pro- 
fessing as a Quaker, had both a wife 
and a mistress: the wife died rather 
suddenly: be married the other wo- 
man within six weeks after this event, 
just in time to render legitimate a 
child of which she was pregnant. It 
was for this immoral conduct, not, as 
pretended in the tract, from a dis- 
covery of the Quakers errors, that he 
ceased to be one of them. Some time 
after their disownment -by this so- 


ciety, Winder and his second wife 


gave, under their hands, certain ac- 


nowledgments, evidently with a 


view to being reinstated as members, 
in one of which, as. quoted by Camm, 


I find the following passages :—‘‘ Be 
it known unto, all people, unto whom 
these presents shall be read, that I, 
H, Winder, and Ann my wife, do 
acknowledge and confess before the 
living God, and unto all people, that 
we have sinned, and done that which 
we ought net to have done, im suffer- 
ing the temptations of sin in the flesh 
to overcome us, and lead us out of 
the strait and narrow way which leads 
to life.—So, this know all people, that 
it was not because the Quakers 
Judgment, or doctrine, or way of 
worship is false, that it caused us to 
fall from them; but our fall was of 
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Respecting same suspicions (not 
altogether of visionary origin, as it 
seems,) of the murder of a former 
birth of the above-mentioned woman, 
with the family feud and the silly ex- 
travagant public accusation, or de- 
famation, which ensued on the part 
of Margaret Bradley and Winder’s 
wite’s relations, and for which he-got 
so ainple revenge at law, Camm says, 
“Though the Quakers, and others, 
may suppose him (Winder), guilty of 
many vile and gross things, and by 
hm under his own hand acknow- 
ledged and confessed, yet notwith- 
standing (they } never owned the said 
three women in their complaints to 
magistrates, in order to prosecute bim 
at law; but I, and all other of our 
friends, as far as I know or have 
heard, disowned them therein from 
the very first, knowing that, 
though he may prove never | ever] so 
guilty of what the three women 
charges [charge| against him, yet 
they missed the way of truth in their 
complaints and endeavours of prose- 
cution. aforesaid, for what, as noto- 
riously appeared, ought to have been 
by them left to the censure of that 
y dices or community he had some 
time walked amongst and made pro- 
fession to be of, and the rest to him 
to whom events belongs, who knoweth 
all things, and will judge righteously.” 
Page 21. 

If, to revive such a controversy, 
and to reproduce such anecdotes, be 
an employment worthy of Christians, 
thy. readers may be further supplied 
out of more than an hundred and 
fifty pages, in two tracts (for there is 
another on the subject), which, toge- 
ther with Winder’s, now lie before 
me: but,—alas! for religion, if, in a 
“ Jiberal and enlightened” age, we 
must be thus occupied ! 


London, 





B. A. H. 








ourselves; and their judgment, their . 
doctrine, their way Je Sosdhip ar 7th of 12th Month, 1811. 
faith is aeceptable with the Lord; we  ‘*,* We insert this communication 
do faithfully believe it and also ac- from our correspondent, but must in- 
knowledge it.” Page 7, 8. timate to him that his zeal seems to 
With this information before them, over-run his prudence, for he has 
thy readers shall determine for them- totally misconceived the object of 
selves on the credit due io a publica- our Republication of Scarce Tracts ; 


tion, to which this man lent his name, which is, to revive no controversies, 
Many years afterwards, and when but to record what is curious.— 
most of the persons mentioned therein’ Editor, 
were im their graves. Dy 
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Procressive GENERALIZATIONS of 
the Word Braury, resulting from 
the NaturaL Progress of the 
Minp. 


(From the Philosophical Essays of Dugald 
Siewart.) 


TOTWITHSTAN DING the 
LN great variety of qualites, phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral, to which 
the word beauty is applicable, I be- 
lieve it will be admitted, that, in its 
primitive and most general accepta- 
tion, it refers to objects of sight. As 
the epithets sweet and delicious lite- 
rally denote what is pleasing to the 
palate, and harmonious what is pleas- 
ing to the ear; as the epithets soft 
and warm denote certain qualities 
that are pleasing in objects of touch 
or of feeling ;—so the epithet Ceautiful 
literally denotes what is pleasing to 
the eye. All these epithets, too, it is 
worthy of remark, are applied éravsi- 
tively to the perceptions of other 
senses. We speak of sweet and soft 
sounds; of warm, of deliciuus, and of 
harmonious colouring, with as little 
impropriety, as of a beautiful voice, 
or of a beautiful prece of music. 
Mr. Burke, himself, has somewhere 
spoken of the soft green of the soul. 
lf the transitive applications of the 
word beauty be more numerous and 
more heterogeneous than those of the 
words sweetness, softness;,and har- 
mony, is it not probable that some 
account of this peculiarity may be 
derived from the comparative multi- 
piicity of those perceptions of which 
the eye is the common organ? Such, 
accordingly, is the very simple prin- 
ciple on which the following specula- 
tions proceed; and which it is the 
chief aim of these speculations to 
establish. In prosecuting the subject, 
however, I shall not fetter nena by 
any regular plan, but shall readily 
‘give way to whatever discussions may 
naturally arise, either from my own 
conclusions, or from the remarks I 
may be led to offer on the theories of 
others. 

The first ideas of beauty formed by 
the mind, are, in all probability, de- 
rived from colours’. Long before 





* Itis, accordingly, upon this as- 
sumption that I proceed in tracing the 
progressive gemeralizations of {hese 
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infants receive any pleasures from the 
beauties of form or of motion, (bothot 
which require, for their perception 

a certain. effort of attention and of 
thought) their “ve may be caught and 


delighted with brilliant colouring, of 
with splendid illumination. I am in. 
clined, too, to suspect, that in the 
judgment of a peasant, this ingredient 
of beauty predominates over every 
other, even in his estimate of the pers 
fections of-the female form +; and, 
in the inanimate creation, there seemg 
to be little else which he beholds with 
any rapture. | It is, accordingly, from 
the effect produced by the rich paint. 
ing of the clouds, when gilded bya 
setting sun, that Akenside infers the 
existence of the seeds of taste, where 
it is impossible to trace them to any 
hand but that of nature, 


*¢ Ask the swain 

Who journeys homewards [yom a sum, 
mer-day’s 

Loug labour, why, forgetful of his toils, 

And due repose, he loiters to behold 

The sunshine gleaming, as thro’ amber 
clouds, 

O’er all the western sky; full soon, I 
ween, 

His rude expression, and untutored airs, 








ideas; but the intelligent reader will 
immediately perceive, that this sup- 
position is not essentially necessary to 
my argument. Supposing the first 
ideas of beauty to be derived from 


forms, the general conclusions which 


| wish to establish would have been 
precisely the same. In the case of a 
blind man, whatever notions he at- 
taches to the word beautiful (which I 
believe to be very different from ours) 
must necessarily originate in the per- 
ception of such forms or shapes as 
are agreeable to his sense of touch; 
combined, perhaps, with the grateful 
sensations connected with softness, 
smoothness, and warmth. Pf the view 
of the subject which has occurred to 
me be just, an easy explanation may 
be deduced from it, of the correct and 
consistent use of poetical language, in 
speaking of objects of sight, by such a 
writer as the late Dr. Blacklock. 

+ The opinion of Shenstone, on’ 
point of this sort, is of some wéight 
** It is probable,” he observes, “ that 
a clown would require more colour im 
his Chloe's face than a courtier.” 
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Beyond the power of language, will unfold 
The form of beauty smiling at his heart.” 
Nor is it only in the judgment of 
the infant or of the peasant that co- 
lonrs rank high among the constitu- 
ents of the./eautiful. The spectacle 
alluded to by Akenside in the fore- 
going lines as it forms the most 
pleasing of any to the untutored 
mind, so it continues, after the ex- 
perience of a life spent in the cultiva- 
tion of taste, to retain its undiminished 
attractions I should rather say, re- 
tains all its first attractions, heightened 
by many stronger ones of a moral 
nature. 
@ Him have we seen the greenwood side 
along, 
&s o’er the heath we hied, our labour 
done 
Oit as the wood-lark piped his evening 
song, 
With wishful eye pursue the setting sun,” 
Such is one of the characteristical 
features in a portrait, sketched for 
himself, by the exquisite pencil of 
Gray ; —— an interesting coun- 
‘terpart to what he has elsewhere said 
of the poetical visions which delighted 
his childhood. 


——* Oft before his infant eve would run 
Such forms as glitter in the muses ray, 
With orient hues.”"—— 


** Among the several kinds of 
beauty,” says Mr. Addison, ‘* the eye 
takes most delight in colours. We 
nowhere meet with a more glorious 
or pleasing shew in nature, than what 
appears in the heavens, at the rising 
and setting of the sun, which is 
wholly made up of those different 
stains of light, that shew themselves 
in clouds of a different situation. For 
this reason we find the poets, who 
are always addressing themselves to 
the imagination, borrowing more of 
their epithets from colours than any 
other topic*.” i" 

From the admiration of colours, the 
eye gradually advances to that of 
orms; beginning first with such as 
are most obviously regular. Hence 
the pleasure which children, almost 


‘ without exception, express, when 


they see gardens laid out after the 
Dutch manner ; and hence the just- 
ness of the epithet childish, or puerile, 





* Spectator, No. 412.- 
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which is commonly employed to cha- 
racterize this species of taste ;—one of 
the earliest stages of its progress both 
in individuals and in nations. 

When, in addition to the pleasures 
connected with colours, external ob- 
jeets present those which arise from 
certain modifications of form, the 
same name will be naturally applied 
to both the causes of the mixed 
emotion. The emotion appears, in 
point of fact, to our consciousness, 
simple and uncompounded, no person 
“being able to say, while it is felt, how 
much of the effect is to be ascribed to 
either catse, in preference to the 
other ; and it is the philosopher alone, 
,who ever thinks of attempting, by a 
series of observations and experi- 
ments, to accomplish such an analysis, 
The following expressions of Virgil 
shew how easily the fancy confounds 
these two ingredients of the beautiful 
under one common epithet. ** Edera 
Sformosior alba.” ‘ O formose puer, 
nimium ne crede colori." ‘That the 
adjective formosus originally referred 
to the beauty of form alone, is mani- 
fest from its etymology; and yet it 
would appear that, even to the cor- 
rect taste of Virgil, it seemed no less 
applicable to the beauty of colour. 

n another passage the same epithet 
is employed, by the same poet, as the 
most comprehensive which the lan- 
guage afforded, to describe the count- 
Jess charms of nature, in the most 
beautiful season of the year: 


** Et nune omnis ager, nunc oninis par- 
turit arbos ; 

Nunc frondent sylv#, nunc formosissimus 
annus.” 

Similar remarks may be extended 
to the word Beauty, when applied to 
motion, a species of beauty which may 
be considered as in part a modifica- 
tion of that of form; being perceived 
when a pleasing outline is thus 
sketched, or traced out, to the specta- 
tor's fancy. The beauty of motion 
has, however, beside tbis, a charm 
peculiar to itself; more particularly 
when exhibited by an animated being ; 
—above all, when exhibited by an 
individual of our own $pecies. In 
these cases, it produces that powerful 
effect, to the unknown cause of which 
we give the name of grace ;—an effect 


which seems to depend, in no incon-" 
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siderable degree, on the additional in- 
terest which the pleasing form derives 
from its fugitive and evanescent ex- 
istence ; the memory dwelling fondly 
on the charm which has fled, while 
the eye is fascinated with the expecta- 
tion of what is to follow. A fascina- 
tion, somewhat analogous to this, is 
experienced when we look at the un- 
dulations of a flag streaming to the 
wind ;—at the wreathings and convo- 
lutions of a column of smoke ;— 
or at the momentary beauties and 
splendours of fireworks, amid the 
darkness of night. In the human 
figure, however, the enchanting 
wer of ‘graceful motion is _pro- 
ably owing chiefly to the living 
expression which it exhibits ;—an ex- 
pression ever renewed and ever varied, 
—of taste and of mental elegance. 

From the combination of these 
three elements (of colours, of forms, 
and of motion) what a variety of com- 
plicated results may be conceived! 
And in any one of these results, who 
can ascertain the respective share of 
each element in: its production? Is 
it wonderful, then, that the word 
Beauty, supposing it at first to have 
been — to colours atone, should 
gradually and insensibly acquire a 
more extensive meaning? | 

In this enlargement, too, of the 
signification of the word, it is particu- 
larly worthy of remark, that it is not 
in consequence of the discovery of 
any quality Lelonging in common to 
colours, to forms, atid to motion, con- 
sidered abstractly, that the same word 
is now applied to them indiscri- 
minately. ‘They all indeed agree in 
this, that they give pleasure to the 
spectator; but there cannot, I think, 
be a doubt, that they please on prin- 
ciples essentially different; and that 
the transference of the word Beauty, 
from the first to the last, arises solely 
from their undistinguishable co-ope- 
ration in producing the same agree- 
able effect, in consequence of their 
being all perceived by the same organ 
and at the same instant. 

[t is not necessary for any of the 
purposes which I have at present in 
view, that I should attempt to investi- 
gate the principles on which colours, 
forms, or motion, give pleasure to 
the eye. With the greater part of 
Mr. Alison’s remarks on these quali- 
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ties, I perfectly a 3 although, in 
the ‘ctad of he fed fans disposed to 
ascribe more to the mere organic im. 
pression, independently of any asso. 
ciation or expression whatever, than 
he seems willing to allow. 

The opinion, however, we 
adopt on this point is of little im- 
portance to the following argument, 
provided it be granted that each of 
these classes (comprehended under 
the generic term Beautiful) ought, in 
a philosophical inquiry into the nature 
of Beauty, to form the object of a 
separate investigation ; and that the 
sources of these pleasing effects should 
be traced in analytical detail, before 
we presume to decide how far they 
are all susceptible of explanation from 
one general theory. In this respect, 
Mr. Alison's work seems to me to be 
peculiarly valuable. It is eminently 
calculated to awaken and to direct the 
observation of his readers to particular 
phenomena, and to the state of their 
own feelings; and whoever pefuses 
it with due attention, cannot fail to 
be satisfied, that the metaphysical 
generalizations which have been so 
often attempted on this subject, are 
not more unsuccessful in their exe- 
cution, than they are unphilosophical 
in their design. 

Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Burke are 
also entitled to much praise, for a 
variety of original and just remarks 
with which they have enriched this 
part of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. But although they appear to 
have aimed at a plan of. inquiry 
founded on the rules of a sound logic ; 
and although their good sense has 
kept them at a distance from that 
vague and mysterious phraseology 
concerning Beauty in general, im 
which so many of their predecessors 
delighted, they have, nevertheless, 
been frequently misled by the spirit 
of system; attempting to erect the 
critical inferences which their good 
taste had formed in some patticnlar 
departments of the fine arts, into 
established maxims of universal appli- 
cation, The justness of this criticism, 
so far as it refers to Hogarth, has 
been shewn in a very satisfactory 
manner by Mr. Alison ; and it ‘will 
appear, in the course of our resent 
speculations, that Mr. Burke falls, at 
least in an equal’ degree, under 
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same censure. Before, however, I 

d to any comments on the con- 
dusions of this eminent writer, it is 
necessary for me, in the first place, to 
follow out a few steps farther the 
natural progress or history of the 
mind, in its conceptions of the beau- 
tiful. 

I have already taken notice of the 
pleasure which children very early 
manifest at the sight of regular 
forms and uniform arrangements. 
The principles on which these pro- 
duce their effects, and which render 
one regular form more pleasing than 
another, have engaged the attention 
of various authors; but it is sufficient 
for my purpose if the general fact be 
admited; and about this there can- 
not possibly be any room for dispute. 
With respect ta the theories which 
prtofess to account for the pheno- 
mena in question, I must own, that 
they appear to me more fanciful than 
solid ; although I am far from being 
disposed to insinuate, that they are 
totally destitute of foundation. 

The same love of regular forms, 
and of uniform arrangements conti- 
nues to influence powerfully, in the 
maturity of reason and experience, 
the judgments we pronounce on all 
wotks of human art, where regularit 
and uniformity do not interfere wit 
purposes of utility. In recommend- 
ing these forms and arrangements, in 
the particular circumstances just men- 
tioned, there is one principle which 
seems to me to have no inconsidera- 
ble influence ; and which I shall take 
this opportunity of ~— at slightly, 
as I do not recollect to have seen it 
anywhere applied to questions of cri- 
ticism. The principle J allude to is, 
that of the sufficient reason, of which 
80 much use is made (and in my opi- 
nion sometimes very erroneously 
made) in the philosophy of Leibnitz. 
What is that, in any thing which is 
merely ornamental, and which, at the 
same time, does not profess to be an 
Imitation of nature, renders irregular 
forms displeasing? {s it not, at least 
in part, that irregularities are infinite ; 
and that no circumstancecan be ima- 
gined which should have decided the 
Choice of the artist in favour of that 

atticular figure which he has se- 
ected? The variety of regular fi- 
gures (it must be acknowledged) is 
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infinite also ; but supposing the choice 
to be once fixed about the number of 
sides, no apparent caprice of the 
artist in adjusting their telative pro- 
jortions, presents, a disagreeable and 
inexplicable puzzle to the spectator. 
Is it not also owing, in part, to this, 
that in things merely ornamental, 
where no use, even the most trifling 
is intended, the circular form 
sesses a superiority over all others? _ 

In a house, which fis completely 
detached from all other buildings, 
and which stands on a perfectly level 
foundation, why are we offended 
when the door is not placed exactly 
in the middle; or when there is a 
window on one side of the door, and 
none corresponding to it on the other ? 
Is it not that we are at a loss to con- 
ceive how the choice of the architect 
could be thus determined, where all 
circumstances appear to be so exactly. 
alike? This disagreeble effect is, in a 
great maasure, removed, the moment 
any purpose of utility is discovered ; 
or even when the contiguity of other 
houses, or some peculiarity in the 
shape of ground allows us to: imagine 
that some reasonable motive may have 
existed in the artist’s mind, though 
we may be unable to trace it. An 
irregular castellated. edifice, set down 
on a dead flat, conveys an idea of 
whim or of folly in the designer; and 
it would convey this idea still more 
strongly than it does, were it not that 
the imitation of something else, which 
we have previously seen with plea- 
sure, makes the absurdity less revolt- 
ing. The same, or yet greater irre- 

ularity, would not only satisfy, but 

elight the eye in an ancient citadel, 
whose ground-work and elevations 
followed the rugged surface and fan- 
tastic projections of the rock on which 
it is built. The oblique position of 
a window in a house would be into- 
lerable ; but utility, or rather neces- 
sity, reconciles,the eye to it at once, 
in the cabin of a ship, 

In hanging up against the wall of 
an apartment a number of pictures, 
of ditierent forms and sizes, the same 
consideration will be found to ‘deter- 
mine the propriety of the arrange- 
ment. A picture placed near one ex- 
tremity of the wall will require a com- 
panion at the same distance from the 
ay) andin the same horizontal line; 
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and if there is any one which, in poitit 
of shape or size, is unique, it must te 
placed somewhere in the vertical line, 
which is equally distant from both. 

Numberless other illustrations of 
this principle crowd on me; but [ 
have already said enough te explain 
the notion which I annex to it, and 
perhaps more than, to some of my 
readers its importaitce may appear to 
justify. 

The remarks which have now been 
made, apply, as is obvious, to the 
works of man alone. In those of 
Natute, impressed, as they are every 
where, with the signatures of Al- 
mighty Power, and of Unfathomable 
Design, we do not look for that ob- 
vious uniformity of plan which we 
expect to find in the productions of 
beings endowed with the same fa- 
culties, and actuated by the same mo- 
tives as ourselves. A deviation from 
uniformity, on the contrary, in the 
grand outlines sketched by fer hand, 
appears perfectly suited to that: in- 
frity which is associated, in our con- 
ceptions, with all her operations; 
while it enhances, to an astonishing 
degree, the delight arising from the 
regularity which, in her minuter de- 
tails, she everywhere scatters in such 
inexhaustible profusion. 

It is, indeed, by very slow degrees 
that this taste for natural beauty is 
formed; the first impulse of youth 
prompting it (as 1 before hinted) to 
subject nature to rules borrowed from 
the arts of human life. When such 
a taste, however is at length acquired, 
the former not only appears false, but 
ludicrous; and perishes of itself, with- 
out any danger of, again reviving. 
The associations, on the other hand, 
by which the love of nature is 
strengthened, having their root in far 
higher and nobler principles of the 
mind than those attached to the 
paerile judgments which they gra- 
dually supplant, are invariably con- 
firmed more and more, in proportion 
to the advancement of reason, and 
the enlargement of experience. 

The traces of art, which formerly 
Jent an additional charm to the na- 
tural beauties which it was employed 
to heighten, become now themselves 
offensive, wherever they appear; and 
even when it has been successfully 
exerted in supplying defects and cor- 
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recting blemishes, the effect is des 
stroyed, in proportion as its interposi- 
tion is visible. ‘The last stage of 
taste, therefore, in the progress of its 
improvement, leads to the admira- 
tion of what Martial call—Rus verum 
et barlarum; 








«© Where if Art 

E’er dared to tread, ’twas with unsandal’d 
foot, 

Printless, as if the place were holy 
ground.” 


To analyse the different ingredients 
of the Beauty which scenery of this 
kind presents to an eye qualified to 
enjoy it, is a task which I donot 
mean to attempt; perhaps a task to 
which the faculties of man are not 
completely adequate. Not that this 
furnishes any objection to the inquiry, 
or diminishes the value of such ap- 
proximations to the truth as we are 
able to establsh on a solid induction, 
But I confess it appears to me, that 
few of our best writers on the subject 
have been sufficiently aware of its 
difficulty ; and that they have all 
shewn a disposition to bestow upon 
observations, collected from particus 
lar classes of facts, (and perhaps ac- 
curately and happily collected from 
these) a universality of application 
little ‘suited to the multiplicity and 
variety of the phenomena which they 
profess to explain. That this re- 
mark is not hazarded rashly, will, 
if I do not deceive myself, appear 
sufficiently from the critical strictures 
on some of Mr. Burke's principles 
which I find it necessary to introduce 
here, in order to obviate certain ob- 
jections which are likely to occur to 

is followers, against the gene 
scope of the foregoing doctrines. The 
digression may appear long to some 
of my readers; but I could not hope 
to engage any attention to the sequel 
of these discussions, till 1 had first 
endeavoured to remove the chief 
stumbling-blocks, which a theory, 
recommended by so_ illustrious a 
name, has thrown in my way. 
the animadversions, besides, which f 
have to offer on Mr. Burke, I flatter 
myself I shall have an opportunity 
unfolding my own ideas more clearly 
and fully than I could have done by 
stating them at once in a connected 
and didactic form. 
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BiocrarnicaL Nore of MarsHar 
Soutt, Duxe of Datmatia. 


| (From General Sa:razin’s Philosopher.) 


«Seldom he (Cassius) smiles, and smiles 
in such 4 sort 
As if he mocked himself, and scorn’d his 
_ Spirit 
That could be mov’d to smile at any 
thing.” 
SuaksreaRE. Julius Cesar, 4ct I. 
( YENERAL Soult is employed in 
Spain, he has the chief com- 
mand of the cara occupying Estra- 
madura and Andalusia, and is one of 
the four -generals of the Imperial 


guard. 


Soult is only forty-two years old, 
though he appears ‘to be more than 
fifty; his height five feet ten inches ; 
although slender he is very vigorous ; 
his face is but ordinary, bis complexion 
pallid, his look scrutinizing’ and his 
pensive air expressive of a genius 
above the common cast. You may 
read in his physioguomy the harshness 
of his soul, and the pride with which 
he is inspired by his military talents ; 
his figure is soldier-like, his manner 
simple, his address cold, speaking but 
seldom ; he is.very rigid in maintain- 
ing ciscipline; his activity and his 
comprehensive view have often de- 
servedly obtained him the encomiums 
of Kleber and Buonaparte. 

Born of poor parents, Soult may be 
considered as being himseif the only 
founder of his military fortune; as 
early as sixteen he enlisted as a com- 
mon soldier. His good conduct oc- 
casioned his being distinguished by 
the chief officers of his company, 
who successively appointed him as 
corporal and serjeant; endued with 
much intelligence, he soon became 
versed in the art of manceuvring; 
and even at that period he evinced 
towards his subordfnates that firmness 
of character which has since greatly 
contributed to his advancement. In 
1792, his reputation as a good’ in- 
structor, obtained him the situation 
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upon the Sambre, to relieve Charleroi, 
Soult was appointed chief of the staff 
for the division of General Lefevre, 
which formed the advanced guard of 
that army. 

The 27th of June, 1794, the day of 
the battle of Fleurus, the right wing 
of the French army, commanded by 
Marceau, was attacked by Beaulieu 
at three o'clock in the morning. By 
noon all the trd6ps of Marceau were 
thrown into confusion, and he him- 
self, surrounded by the Austrian dra- 

oons, owed his ‘safety only to the 

ravery of some officers of fie staff, 
who proteeted his retreat to Lefevre’s 
division. ‘ Give me,” said Marceau 
to this general, ‘* four battalions of 
your troops, that I may drive the 
enemy away from my position ;” and 
observing that Lefevre ; hesitated, , 
Marceau in order to determine him, 
added, in a tone of despair, ‘‘ If you 
refuse me, I will blow my brains 
out.” Lefevre consulted Soult, who 
said aloud, that this disposition would 
expose the safety of the division, 
Marceau east a threatening look at 
him, and asked him who he was, that 
he should take upon himelf to use so 
peremptory a tone? “I am calm,” 
replied Soult coldly,.‘* and you are 
not so.” This observation only tended’ _ 
to augment the indignation of Mar- 
ceau, who provoked. Soult to fight a 
duel with bim the next day. ‘* Whe- 
ther to day or to-morrow,” replied 
Soult, “* you will always find me 
ready to tell you the truth, and to pay 
the respect I owe you.—Don't kill 
potash, batt fight in our ranks, and 
when we shall have secured our posi- 
tion, you shall have the battalions you 
wish for.” At that very moment the 
prince of Cobourg attacked’ Lefevre 
with the‘choice of his troops; seven suc- 
cessive and unsuccessful onsets were 
made by the Hungarian grenadiers. 
Soult conveyed himself with rapidity 
wherever there was the greatest dan- 

r; Marceau fought also like a lion. 
Voeciee remained with the reserve. 


of adjutant-major in a battalion of The battle raged. with unexampled 


national guards. In 1793 he was ap- 
inted an officer of the staff,and some 


little time after, adjutant-general : he 


was employed in the army of the 


‘Moselle, under the command of three these int 
At the time when forty men perished within pistol-shot of 


Jourdan, 


fury ; the brave Royal Allemand re- 
-giment several times.charged the co- 
umns of Soult and Marceau, who 
were pursuing the Austrians, About 
mote of these intrepid :horse- 


thousand men of that army marched errs intrenchments. At six in 
- ta" - 
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the evening the whole army of the 
Moselle, with the exception of Le- 
fevre’s division, was in retreat; the 
general, alarmed to see his two flanks 
defenceless, was just going to give 
orders to retrograde, when Soult con- 
jored him to wait, assuring him that 
as far as he could judge by the ma- 
neeuvres of the second line, the enemy 
was commencing his retreat: this 
opinion of Soult was soon confirmed 
by an order sent to attack from Jour- 
dan, who, stationed in the balloon, 
was enabled to perceive distinctly the 
movements of the Austrian army. 
Marceau and Soult marched together 
to take possession of Lambussart. 
This village was taken and retaken 
several times. After having been 
engaged for eighteen hours, Cobourg 
retreated in guod order. 

Marceau, who had witnessed the 
skill and cuolness of Soult, said to Le- 
fevre, ‘‘ The chief of your staff is a 
man of merit, he will sbon bring him- 
self into notice.” ‘* Yes,” replied 
Lefevre, he is passable—I am satisfied 
with him. He conducts the business 
of my staff pretty well.” Marceau 
held out his hand to Soult, and ina 
friendly tone said to him, ‘‘ General, 
I have to beg you will forget the past ; 
and although from my rank, | am 
destined to give you instructions, yet 
I have received such a lesson from 
you to-day, as I shall not forget while 
} live. It is you alone who have 

ained the battle of Fleurus.” With 
these words they embraced, and 
from that time they entertained the 
strongest friendship for each other 
until the death of Marceau, which 
event sensibly affected Soult. 

During the campaigns of 1794, 95, 
9°, and 97, Soult continued to direct 

efevre’s division. That general, 
whenever any one praised the chief of 
his staff in his presence, used to observe 
that he ought to be considered as bet- 
ter adapted for the desk than the 
field; not but that Lefevre knew very 
well that he was equally qualified for 
either, but it was his policy to lessen 
the merit of Soult, apprehending that 
otherwise the general in chief or 
the government might deprive him 
of Soult, to place him in a situa- 
tion more suitable tohis talents. This 
is the true reason which retained 
Soult so long ina secondary rauk. 
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Any one that had seen Lefevre, and: 


had heard’ him speak on military 
affairs, was astonished that a man so 
shallow should ever have acquired so 
great a reputation. His division was 
15,000 strong; in case of attack it 
formed the van, and in a retreat the 
rear guard of the army; whether in 
the camp, on the march, or in the 
field of battle, this division always 
preserved the greatest order, was 
never broke in-upon, and was almost 
always successful. The troops of 
Marceau, Championnet, Bernadotte, 
&c. were far from enjoying the same 
celebrity, although their commanders 


were much superior to Lefevre. It . 


was Soult who was the author of bis 


general'sglory. The cavalry deployed: 


in front of the enemy with as much 
precision as on the parade, and the 
infantry nmianeeuvred like Swiss sol- 
diers. Soult superintended every- 
where: he was seldom absent at the 
time of the distributions, taking care 
that the provisions were of qua- 
lity, which obtained him the affection 
of the soldiers ; he reprimanded those 
officers who were negligent, en- 
couraged those who did their duty 
well, and in every engagement he 
was sure to be found in the foremost 
ranks. 

Lefevre, by his wheedling, sues 
ceeded with the government in avail, 
ing himself of so much zeal, but the 
soldiers were never duped by him. 
When any thing grievous a 
there was but one cry beard through- 
out the division—-** It is because Le- 
fevre has thrust his nose into it ; why 
did he not leave it all to be done b 
the chief of his staff.” These detai 
should not be considered as exaggera- 
tions, they are thé simple truth: I 
served with Soult in Lefevre’s division, 
in the capacity of adjutant-general, 
and I was fully emabled to appreciate 
the merit of each. Nothing was so 
amusing as to be present at the esta» 
blishment of General Lefevre into 
any of his head-quarters: Madame 
Lefevre always followed her husband; 
no sooner were they entered into 
their residence than you might see 
them running, sabre in hand, making 
a general slaughter of the poultry in 
order to prepare a good fricassee for 
their good friend Soult, who so well 
conducted the affairs of the troops: 
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it bas even been asserted, that Ma- 
dame Letevre forced her. favours on 
Soult, as an acknowledgment for the 

t utility he was of to her husband. 
We shali refer, however, these laugh- 
able details to the biographical note 
of the Duke of Dantzick. 

Soult was at last nominated general 
of brigade; but Lefevre, unwilling to 

rt with him, caused him to be em- 
ployed in his division, giving him the 
command of the advanced guard. 
Lefevre having been wounded, Jour- 
dan intrasted this division to Soult, 
who commanded it in chief on the 
day of the battle of Leibtingen, the 
26th of March, 1799. Made general 
of division, he was employed in Swit- 
gerland under Massena, of whom he 
was considered as the right hand; he 
followed that general into Italy, and 
co-operated with him at the siege of 
Genoa, where Sonit was wounded, a 
bali having shattered his right leg, 
He was made prisoner with his bro- 
ther, who was then aide-de-camp and 
chief of a squadron, and who is now a 

eneral, commanding the cavalry of 
the fourth corps, in the kingdom of 
Grenada. 

The Austrians losing the battle of 
Marengo, occasioned Soult’s retarn 
into his own country. As soomas he 
was recovered of his wounds, he 
was intrusted with the command 
of the army of observation in the 
kingdom of Naples. Some officers, 
who then served under bis orders, 
have assured me that be had succeed- 
ed in being beloved and feared: by the 
troops and the inhabitants, for his 
justice and strictness. We have seen 
how Mortier made his way to the 
favour of Bonaparte. It was also Le- 
fevre who represented Soult as being 
equally skilful in mancenvres as 
zealous for discipline: he was sent far 
to Paris, and appointed colonel-gene- 
ral of the Foot Chasseurs of the Con- 
sular Guard; he constantly shewed 
himself worthy of Bonaparte’s confi- 

nce, and it was shortly perceived 
how greatly the influence of Soult 
operated in improving whatever re- 
lated to the service. _Buonaparte, 
charmed with the progress his guard 
made in order, conduct, and instruc- 
tion, the result of Souk’s exertions, 
conceived he could not make a better 
» than appointing that officer to 
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the chief command of the camp of 
Boulogne. 

More open-minded than the other 
courtiers, Soult déclaimed very loud] 
against the immense works which 
were constructing on the coast near 
Boulogne, and on-the heights borders 
ing upon. the banks of the Lianne ; 
he was sufiered to talk..on, and was 
forgiven this silliness, from his having 
on the other hand the good sense to 
show himself one of the most zealons 
advocates for the erection of Buona- 
parte’s pillar with this inscription, 
The land and sea army to Napoleon 
the great! Soult would have done 
pad better, had he advised his mas- 
ter to construct good barracks for the 
soldiers, a wholesome hospital,with a 
spacious garden, and stone powder- 
magazings instead of those of wood, 
which, like so many volcanoes, 
threaten Boulogne. with complete 
destruction ; the more to be dreaded, 
as this might result from the impru- 
dence of a single sentinel, or the evil 
designs of some flagitious villain; but, 
unfortunately, splendour is preferred 
to real utility, and that which might 
be advantageous to humanity is left 
unconsidered. 

Soult, during bis stay at Boulogne, 
evinced uncommon activity: almost 
continually on horeback, he severally 
visited the coast, the camps, and the 
cantonments; and it was there that 
he employed himself in instructit 
lis troops in those maneeuvres whick 
were of so much service to him at 
the battle of Austerlitz. When the 
army of the Boulogne camp _ pro- 
pe to Germany, Soult passed the 
Rhine at Spire, the 26th September, 
1805, and directed his march through 
Heilbron for Nordlingen. The Oth 
October he seized on the t‘tede pont 
of Donavert, crossed the Danube, and 
marched straight to Ausburg, of 
which he took possession without 
striking a blow: he also seized on 
Memingen, experiencing scarcely an 
resistance. During the whole of thig 
campaign, he was intrusted with the 
most important posts. At the battle, 


of Austerlitz he commanded the right 
wing : Buonaparte sent him an order 
for an immediate attack, and -to pose 
sess himself of the heights of Pratzen, 
Soult said to the aide-de-camp who 
brought this oyder, that he woyld 
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commence the attack as soon as he 
could do it successfully; but that it 
was not yet the proper time. This 
reply being repoted to Buonaparte, 
filled him with rage; and he imme- 
diately sent another aide-de-camp, 
who arrived precisely at the moment 
.that Soult had put his troops in mo- 
tion, which he had only delaved, to 
allow the Russians time to extend 
their army towards the left, by which 
they were weakening their centre. 
All who opposed his march were 
either killed or taken. Buonaparte, 
who was stationed on a height from 
which he could plainly discover the 
movements of the army, was charmed 
with the precision and the brilliant 
results of his lieutenant’s manceuvres ; 
he went to him at full gallop,.and in 
presence of all his staff, who had but 


a few moments before»beheld him. 


most vehemently exclaiming agaius¢ 
Soult, he embraced him, saying, 
«* My Lord Marshal Soult, T esteem 
you as the most able tacticiin of my 
empire.” ‘* Sire, I believe it,” replied 
Soult, “ since your Majesty has the 
goodness to tell me so.”—a well-timed 
compliment, which caused as much 
pleasure to Buonaparte, as it as- 
tonished the officers who were pre- 
sent; and nothing was wanting to 
complete the effect of the extraordi- 
nary scene of this day, but the colonel 
of the Regiment du Roi infantry, 
under whom Soult served as a com- 
mon soldier in 1786, who would -no 
doubt have exclaimed, ‘* A miracle 
indeed !” on beholding his raw recruit 
become a wily courtier, and a general 
sufficiently skilful to give a complete 
dressing to those Russian and Ats- 
triah generals, who had previously 
acquired so much reputation by their 
brilliant exploits against the Turks. 
At the battle of Jena, Soult decided 
the victory by his movement against 
the centre of the Prussian army, after 
having taken possession of the wood 
which was on his right. On the 16th 
of October, 1806, at Greussen he re- 
fused to give confidence to the ar- 
mistice, said to have been agreed 
on by General Kalkreuth, with a 
view of favouring the retreat of the 
column which covered the flight of 
the King of Prussia. Buonaparte, in 
his tenth builetin, dated Naumburg, 
the 18th of October 1806, has manu- 


(Deceste 


factured a conference between the 
Prussian general and Marshal Soult, 
for the purpose of affording a lessour 
(in his way) to the eased of the 
grand army, who, having allowed 
themselves to be ensnared by the pre 
tended armistice, had suffered many 
of the enemy’s columns to escape, 
Soult rendered great services jn 
Prussia and in Poland. At-the battle 
of Eylau. though inferior in number, 
he held Beningsen’s army in check, 
Angereau had been routed, and had 
lett the right of Soult unprotected; 
Davoust had been retarded in his 


march by bad roads ; Ney was fight. 


ing against the Prussians ; and Berna. 
dotte was too far distant-to take a 
part in theengagement. Soult, hows 
ever, arranged his troops with so 
much skill, that he made them appear 
much more numerous than they were, 
If, after having defeated Augereau’s 
corps, the Russian army had rushed 
headlong (a favourite manoauvre eof 
their's upon Soult’s line, Buonaparte 
would have been completely beaten, 
and Davoust’s corps, separated from 
the rest of the army, would have 


been either killed, taken, or dispersed, , 
On theapproach of night, Buonaparte, : 


alarmed at the enormous loss which 
he had ‘sustained, wished to retreat. 
** Let us remain where we are, Sire,” 
said Soult to him, ‘* for although we 
have been dreadfully mauled, we shall 
pass for conquerors, if we remain the 
lest on the field of battle ; and I have 
observed some movements in the 
Russian army, which induce me to 
think that the enemy will effect his 
retreat during the night.” Although 
Bonaparte was apprehensive of the 
contrary, he resolved to follow the 
advice of Soult, of whose extraordi- 
nary perspicacity he was well aware. 
The next day be was so rejoiced at 
the retreat of the Russians, that he 
was observed the whole day witha 
smiling countenance, although in the 
midst of twenty thousand dead, dying, 
and wounded, lying strewed on the 
field of battle near the town of 
Eylau. i 

Afier the peace of Tilsit, Soult 
was appointed to take a com in 
the army of Spain, On the 10th of 
Noveinber, 1808. he took the com- 
mand of the 2d corps, attacked the 


army of Estramadura, and, destroying 
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P ssession of ‘Burgos: he entirely occasioned by the peasants, 
ponioe' eons Reynosa, cpuugied S', who, justly irritated atthe atrocious 
Ander, and penetrated into the king- conduct of the French, put to death, 
dom of the Asturias, whilst the other without mercy, all who fell in their’ 
corps of the French army manceuvred way. By one of the capricious freaks 
on the two rivers of the Ebro and de- Of fortune, Soult arrived very oppor- 
feated Castanos at Tudela. ¢  tunely to raise the blockade of Lugo, 
When Buonaparte marched to Ma- which was surrounded by General 
drid, he ordered Soult to observe Ge- Mahi, at the head of 20,000 Spa- 
neral Moore's movements: he had niards. The garrison of this town, 
orders to manceuvre so as to draw the composed of the Ogth regiment, under 
ish army on the side of Burgos, the command of General Fournier, 
whilst a chosen corps was to proceed were entirely without. provisions and 
by forced marches to seize upon the the means of prolonging their defence, 
English line of operation, and to cut The Spaniards retreated on Soult’s ap- 
off their retreat to their ships which, proach ; and this foriunate occurrence 
were lying altogether in Corunna, threw the shade of oblivion over his. 
Bay. The skilfulness of General mishaps in Portugal. 
Moore enavled him to avoid this His march upon Placentia, with his. 
snare so artfully prepared for him: OWN Corps and that of Marshal Mor. 
he retired upon Benavento, where his tier, obliged Lord Wellington to re- 
cavalry. defeated the Chusseurs of the linquish his position at Talavera de Ja 
imperial guard. / Soult’s_ march’ was Reyna. — Buonaparte estimated his 
slow, and his attacks far from vi- force at 70,000 effective men, The 
gorous. Whatever Buonaparte may truth is, he bad not even 30,000. 
say, Soult was constantly repulsed at Sotlt appeared as though he were 
the battle of Coranna, and the Eng- taking his revenge for his expulsion 
lish obiained the victory, though dearly from the north of Portagal. The 
purchased, with the loss of their brave assault ot Oporto, and the battle of 
General Moore, who was equally es- Talavera, were undoubtedly brilliant 
timable for his private virtues as fot exploits; but it is also indisputable 
his military talents. that Lord W ellington and Marshal 
The invasion of the north of Por- Soult suffered themselves to be too 
tugal, does little honour to Soult. [t much, influenced by exageerdted re- 
is true, that after having beat the Por- ports, and did not know how to make 
tuguese militia, he carried the town the best of their successes, purchased 
ot Oporto by storm. But how didhe at. the expense of so mach blood. 
defend his conquest ? What measures King Joseph, obliged to take to his 
did he take to prevent Lord Wel- hec!s citer losing the battle of Tala- 
lington’s colunins from effecting the vera, coicluded with good reason that 
passage of the Douro? J] have been Jourdan, the chief of his staff, was 
credibly informed, that Soult was near but an iguorant fellow, totally inca- 
being taken prisoner at Oporto,where pable of directing military operations, 
the English entered, whilst he was at and he chose Soult to take upon 
table with his whole staff; they were him those important functions. Jo- 
obliged precipitately to mount their seph had soon reason to applaud him- 
horses, and with sabre in hand, cut self on the choice he had made: for 
their way through the English sharp on the !yth of November, 1809, an 
shooters, who were already firing in army of 50,000 Spaniards, -com- 
the streets. I had thjs fact from mauded by General Arrizaga, was 
Colonel Dautare, who was employed completely beaten on the plains of 
in Marshal Soult’s staff,and who was Ocana. King Joseph commanded the 
since, under my orders, at the camp French army under the direction 
of Boulogne. “When the 2d corps of Soult. How much were the dis- 
entered Portugal, on the 10th Feb. asters of thesé brave Castilians to be 
1809, it-was 23,000 strong; it retired lamented! why go with raw troops, 
thence,on the 18th of the following and in an open country, to encounter 
May,after® having lost “8j000 men, an army inured to war by several 
with the whole‘of its baggage and campuigus? why not await them in 
avtillery> The loss of men was almost the ormidable positions of Sierra Mo- 
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rena? why, in short, if they were so 
madly anxious to some to blows, did 
they not make a combined attack 
with the English, whose discipline 
and experience might have afforded 
them well-founded hopes of success ? 

On the 20th of January, 18:0, 
Soult made a genera) attack on Sierra 
Morena, the conquest of which had 
been facilitated to him by the defeat 
of Ocava. On the 22d, all obstacles 
were surmounted, and he had bis 
head-quaters at Baylen,—a place for 
ever memorable, from the victory ob- 
tained by the Spaniards over General 
Dupont. Soult did not know how to 
avail himself of the stupor occasioned 
in all classes of the inhabitants by his 
passage, as daring as unexpecied, 
through the detiles of Sierra Morena. 
If, instead of scattering his troops, he 
bad in a mass rapiiy directed his 
course to Seville’ and then to Cadiz, 
there is little doubt but he would have 
obtained immediate possession of those 
two places, almost without resistance; 
but he hesitated and advanced with 
the slowness of a tortoise. Instead of 
directing Sebastiani to Grenada, and 
Mortier towards Badajoz, he should 
have marched them towards Cadiz 
with a bridge equipage to pass the 
rivulet of Santi Petri; and the de- 
spatch in which he announced to Ber- 
thier the occupation of Andalusia, 
ought to have been dated from head- 
quarters at Cadiz. So Buonaparte 
would have mancuvred, if he had 
commanded this expedition in person. 
Soult will vainly excuse himself by 
asserting that his plans were paralysed 
by the irresolution of King Joseph ; 
it was then the proper opportunity to 
let bim understand, ‘‘ that his king- 
dom was uot of this world.” The 
king was to be considered as a non- 
entity, when circumstances required 
the abilities of a general to be called 
forth. ‘The French were indebted 
for the victory at Fontenoy, only to 
the good sense of Lewis the filteenth, 
who, on a day of battle, reckoned 
himselt only as the first aide-ie-camp 
of Marshal Saxe. 

The defeat of Romana’s corps, on 
the 19th he 1811, and the 


capture of Badajoz, surrendered on 
the 1ith of March, are eventsso much 
the more deplorable, asall the chances 
qere in favour of the allies to have 
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eoravend them. Instead of pursuing 
Massena, who escaped like a shadow, 
without excepting the garrison of Ale 
meida, it would, have been much 
more important that the Portuguese 
should have been sent in pursuit of 
the retreating French, and to have 
marched with the choice of the Eng. 
lish troops to par Badajoz, t 
very important key of Guadiana,which 
only surrendered.on the eleventh, and 
which could, and ought to have been 
relieved on the ninth, Buonaparte 
only exposed himself to derision when 
he reproached Soult for not havir 
left the command of the whole at 
Andalusia to Victor, when he pro. 
ceeded to Estramadura :—there is not 
an under-lieutenant of the French 
army who does not know that the gor 
vernment of a province belongs, ac- 
cording to military regulations, to the 
next officer in rank. Victor is a 
marshal, while Sebastiani is still only 
a general of division ; and what like. 
lihood is there that this latter would 
have refused to co-operate with Vic- 
tor, had he received the smallest in 
Vitation to that effect. Buonaparte is 
much to be pitied, if, in order to lessen 
the disgrace of a check, he is reduced 
to the necessity of picking a quarrel 
with his best officers. If he bad wish- 
ed to have scolded Soult with reason, 
the battle of Albuera, fought on the 
16th of May, afforded him a fine op- 
portunity of doing so, This marshal 
must have been informed by his spies, 
that the siege of Badajoz was raised 
his ends were then accomplished ; iv- 
stead, therefore, of wantonly causing 
the slaughter of many thousand brave 
fellows, he ought to have mancuvred 
in the same manner he did the day 
after the battle. ‘This step seemed to 
be pointed out to bim by his supe- 
riority in cavalry, which would v 
advantageously have covered all his 
movements, and General Beresford 
would thereby have been prevented, 
for several days, from resuming the 
siege of Badajoz. It is even probable, 
that had it not been for the slaughter, 
equally impolitic and dreadful, of the 
40th of May, the allied ar would 
not have refused battle, notwithstand- 
ing the junction of Soult and Mar- 
mons armies; every 


cireumastance. 
induces the belief that the fate of the 


peninsula wight have been decidedos: 
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the 20th of June, in the plains of Al- 
buera. Lord Wellington may also 
be reproached for leaving so much to 
the discretion of General Beresford as 
to come to a pitched battle with Ge- 
neral Soult, who had even a year ago 
been represented to the English go- 
vernment as the most able French 
general of the army of Spain, and it 
appeared natural to expect from that 
information, that Lord Wellington 
would have been present at the first 
affair of any cohsequence with ‘that 
general. 

The conduct of the French, after 
having relieved Badajoz, and that 
Lord Wellington had withdrawn to 
Portalegre, has justly caused the 
greatest surprize to all military men, 
that two French armies should re- 
unite and then separate without com- 
ing to an engagement, although the 
allied army was but at a day’s dis- 
tance! The lines at Portalegre could 
not have become, in one day, a se- 
cond edition of the lines of Torres 
Vedras; and this position was far from 
presenting sufficient obstacles to stop 
the double torrent which had over- 
whelmed Sierra Morena, and inun- 
dated Portugal. Time, the great 
teacher, will one day give us the key 
to these singular events. For my own 
= shouid really be tempted to 

lieve, that Massena in 1810, and 
Soult in 181), reluctantly obeyed su- 
perior orders: still, whatever may be 
the case, the Duke of Dalmatia is 
Breatly to be censured for having re- 
ated, in his report of the raising the 


- Siege of Badajoz, facts evidently false. 


The fate of war is uncertain. The 
loyalty of commanders guarantees to 
history and the world that truth which 
determines public opinion. Let any 
One compare the frank and manly 
ap of the English general with the 
false and absurd rhodomontades of 
Soult, and he will readily convince 
himself, that whoever has recourse to 
falsehood for the purpose of casting 
ridicule on his opponent, is unworthy 
of the noble tinle of a soldier. The 
English army did more than its duty 
at the siege of Badajoz, since it at- 
tempted two assaults, although the 
breach ‘was not practicable. 

The dispersion of the army of 
Muicia, attacked by. Soult on the gth 

Unsiversat Mae. Vox. XVI. 
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August, seems only to have been for 
the troops of the 4th corps a simple 
march. The arrival of Blake, how- 
ever, ought to have awakened the 
energy and increased the spirit of re+ 
sistance in the Spaniards. It may 
also be asked, why a diversion was 
not attempted upon the Guadiana in 
order to retain Soult there? It isnow 
evident how much they were in the 
wrong in not adopting a fixed plan of 
military operations, and a good system 
of organization. It results therefrom, 
that the provinces of Spain are at- 
tacked, ravaged, and successfully con- 

uered, in the same manner as were 
the other kingdoms of the continent 
of Europe. 

Though I have been obliged to say 
much against Soult, he is, notwith- 
standing, the’ first general of the 
French armies next to Buonaparte and 
Moreau ; he does not possess the ge- 
nius of war in a degree equal te those 
two generals, but he is their superior 
in the practical knowledge of manceu- 
vres in the field. meg certainly 
regretted his not having Soult with him 
in his campaign against the Austrians 
in 1809; and I know Soult intimately 
enough to be able to assert, that often 
in Spain and Portugal he regretted 
much that he was not under the di- 
rections of Buonaparte. For some 
time Soult was strongly suspected of. 
being a warm republican, and that he 
had adopted the politics of the other 
party very much against his own in- 
clination: others have maintained that 
he had caused himself to be called by 
the title of majesty at Oporto. . The 
facts are, however, in no wise sub- 
stantiated, in spite of all the pains, 
that Berthier, director in chief of the 
inquisition of the Sultan his master, 
took to verify them. Besides, Buona- 
parte, since his nomination of em- 
peror, has thrown off the mask, and 
it is of little concern to him whether 
he be Joved or esteemed of men, pro- 
vided that they, like Soult, obey’and 
fear him. ’ 

My opinion is, that this general, 
who has been one of the most amply 
rewarded with riches and honours 
seeks only to preserve to himself the 
favour of bis sovereign in honourably 
performing his duty. He has no 
— like many others, declaimed. 
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and prafed a great deal about the new 
order of things. Now that he is acting 
one of the first characters, he must 
be considered as somewhat insane to 
think of the re-establishment of the 
republic ; on the contrary, the good 
sense of Marshal Soult gives us reason 
to conclude, that he wil be in proper 
time one of the firmest props cf the 


throne, a zealous advocate for religion; 
and a strict observer of military dis. 
cipline :—most important qualities, 
since they are, under a lawful go. 
vernment, the triple and immortal 
4égis of the happiness of citizens, 
the glory of monarchs, and the splen- 
dor of empires. 


CRITICISM. 


** Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The Law of Witts and Copicis. 
To which is added the Duty and 
Officeof Executors, Administrators, 
and Guardians : also the Descent and 
Distritution of Property in Cases 
of Intestacy,of Dying without Will. 
Together with the Law relating 
to Legacies. 
the most approved Forms of Wilis, 
Codicils, Revocations, 8c. ; adapted 
to all Circumstances and every De- 
scription of Property. By Joun 
Wiuusams, “sq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple. price 3s. 


N the exercise of our critical vo- 
A. cation, we are not unfrequently 
called to hold the rod of castigation 
over the votaries of legal science, or 
to encourage them with the cheering 
voice of applause, by bestowing that 
praise to which judgment and sagacity 
are justly entitled. From the nume- 
rous elementary treatises on legal 
subjects which are daily issuing from 
the press, any person unacquainted 
with the modern art of book-manu- 
facture, would have no ordinary opi- 
nion of the bibliographic powers of 
lawyers. It would hardly enter into 
his conception, that the compilation 
of a law-book required little other 
ability in the compiler than a skilful 
application of paste and scissars, an 
ingenious transposition of the pages 
of preceding or contemporary com- 
pilers, with some slight curtailings 
and the alteration of a word or two 
for the worse, that the offence may 
not be actionable. To any one whose 
pursuits have led him to notice the 
various publications on different 


With an Appendix of 


public, our observations will not ap. 
pear to have proceeded from a spirit 
of captious malignity, which wantons 
in the cruelties of criticism. Our 
sole wish is to remind these competi- 
tors in the republic of letters, that 
even in compilation, other qualifica- 
tions are requisite than mere industry 
and patient investigation. To arrest 
attention, and render one’s labours 
useful, an accurate acquaintance with 
the grammatical. construction of the 
language in which we deliver our 
thoughts, and a plain, perspicuous 
mode of expression, are indispensably 
necessary. But that selection of 
thought, propriety of expression, and 
a knowledge of the laws of compo- 
sition, are requisite for. the formation 
of him who presumes to instruct 
others, never once occurs to the ob- 
servation of the unfledged candidate 
for forensic fame and fortune of the 
present day. An ardent desire of 
convincing his friends that his time 
has not been mispent, of exciting the 
admiration or envy of his rivals in the 
turbulent career of ambition, and 
hearing his recondite labours cited by 
professional men, seems the only nes. 
cessary requisition, in his opinion, for 
thus trespassing on the time and 
pockets of the people. The mingled 
emotion of delight and importance a 
legal coxcomb feels on gbserving his 
‘© literary researches” ranged im & 
long row of dingy volumes, under the 


yle and title of an Index, by John-a 


st 

Nokes; or a Digest of Cases, by 
Tom-a-Stiles, is indescribable to those 
who have not had the oppaaes 
observing the weakness of intellect, 


branches of the law, which have of illiberality of opinion, and limite 
knowledge and information, except. 


Jate years been obtruded opon the 
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on legal topics, of many professional 


en. 
Many of the volumes, to which our 
attention has been called, are remark- 
able for a tedious pret a boldness 
and a poverty of expression, and a 
want of any thing like system and 
unity. In others we meet with no- 
thing but a dry series of cases, without 
comment or connection; and of the 
reasoning and judging faculties of the 
compiler, the powers of language are 
inadequate to convey an idea. Per- 
haps, of all the departments of 
book-manufacture, none affords so 
easy an opportunity of furnishing a 
volume, at a small expense of intel- 
lect, as that of law-book-making. We 
are well aware that such a subject as 
law does not admit of the charms of 
arrangement and style, and the im- 
portance of collateral disquisition : it 
will, however, admit of contrivance 
in the disposition of its parts, of an 
observance of grammatical rules, and 
of purity of language ; and happy 
should we be to rouse the industry 
and stimulate the ambition of its pro- 
fessors, so as to make them sensible 
of the necessity of studying the laws 
of compositton, and of avoiding ex- 
pressions that are equally offensive 
for their vulgarity and obsoleteness. 
That we may not be accused of 
malignity in our preceding observa- 
tions, it is with pleasure we announce 
the work at the head of our article; 
its arrangement is perspicuous and 
natural; its language chaste and 
intelligible, adapted to the purposes 
for which it was designed, viz. the 
information of persons whose pursuits 
in life have not permitted them to 
acquire any very deep knowledge in 
the laws of their country ; and it nei- 
ther ema by an insipid diffuseness, 
not confounds by an affected brevity: 
all is plain, intelligible, and highly 
interésting to those who wish to de- 
vise the acquisitions of their honest 
industry without being under the ne- 
cessity of depending on the interven- 
tion of those who. wish “* to lengthen 
simple justice into trade" It is, in- 
eed, written in that manner in which 
we would wish all law-books to be 
written ; and has besides the,merit of 
being the cheapest tract extant on the 
subject. We unfeignedly recommend 
it to the notice of the public and the 


profession, and sincerely wish its in- 
genious author that success which he 


so justly deserves. 





MarMIoOn, or FLODDON FIELD: @ 
Drama founded on the Poem of 
Walter Scott. 1812. pp. 198. 

E have read this play w#h as 


much pleasure as we read the 
poem on which it is founded. The 


author has made some alterations in 


the story as related by Mr. Scott, to 
adapt it the better for dramatic effect ; 
and he has produced a very pleasing 
drama, written in a -_ of easy une 
affected dignity, equally remote from 
unnatural tumor and lethargic im- 
becility. 





New Dtatocvuss in Frencn and 
ENGLIisH; containing Exemplifica- 
tions of the Parts of Speech, and the 
Auxiliary and Active Verbs; with 
Samiliar Conversations-on the follow- 
ing Subjects; History; Arithmetic; 
Botany ; Astronomy ; the Comet; the 
Opera; Singing; Hippodramatic 
Performances; Italian; Paintings; 
Music; Mr. West's Picture; Coun- 
try Life; Picturesque Descriptions ; 
Dinner Party; Politeness; Accom- 
plishments, &c. §c. The whole cal- 
culated to advance the Younger 
Branches of both Sexes in the Attain- 
ment of the French Language. De- 
signed for the Use of Schools. By 
W.Keecan, A.M. 1 vol. 1811. 


f dpm is an ample title page, and 
conveys a apemges | accurate no- 
tion of the work to which it is pre- 
fixed. Mr. Keegan, in his preface, 
laments with much justness the silli- 
ness and inutility of those dialogues 
which are commonly found in French 
grammars, and which, while they 
teach the student fo ask for bread and 
butter or his night-cap, qualify him 
for no other Species of conversation. 
This defect Mr. K. is duly sensible 
of, and labours successfully to remove 
it in the present publication. 

It is a question into which we shall 
not now enfer, how far any artificial 
dialogues benefit a student who is ac- 
quiring a foreign language, the idioms 
and facility in which must be learned 
rather from viva voce practice, than 
from come to memory a series 
of +. ad dialogues. While, how- 
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ever, the practice is thought needful 
and adopted, it will be prudent to 
employ Mr. Keegan’scollection, which 
is superior to any that we have seen 
in the French language. 





Hints fo all Criasses on the STATE 
of the CountTRY in this MOMEN- 
tous Crisis. By ONE OF THE 
PEOPLE. pp. 28. 

oe igo querimonious gentleman 

begins by assuring us that we 
ought, all of us, to act up to the dyin 
words of Pitt and Nelson, (though we 
do not very clearly see what mode of 
action is implied in the statesman’s 
exclamation of ** Oh my Country !”) 
and then bursts into loud lamentations 
at the disuse of bag-wigs and swords, 
during the prevalence of which fa- 
shions he tells us that duels were ex- 
tremely rare. 

The next thing that provokes his 
sorrow, is the loss of six horses to the 
family coach, in the country, and the 
more serious loss of ‘‘ choice fruits, 
viands, and wines,” in the drawing 
room. 

From these domestic miseries he 
turns to commercial and political ones, 
finding nothing prosperous in either. 
His croakings, however, are not al- 
ways without justification; those, for 
example, which he atters upon the 
tyrannical manner in which the taxes 
are sometimes levied, through the 
atrogance and brutality of the tax- 
gatherer. ‘This is one evil which it 
would be: wise in our rulers to miti- 

te as far as they can. Every man 
eels the pressure of the taxes, and if 
he pays them, he ought, at least, to 
be secure from the insolence and op- 
pression of those who collect them. 


[Decumegg 


cited some astonishment, I do. not 
consider to have ‘met with sufficient 
attention. They are of dreadful im- 
port. 

“ “THE EMBRYO OF THE Inqur- 
siT1ON—/( may I never find it necessary 
to be more explicit on the subject )—rg 
ACTUALLY ESTABLISHED IN EVERY 
PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM,’ 


**This is mysterious, but I have 
developed the mystery; and I not only 
perfectly coincide with the author in 
this asseition, but 1 can go much far- 
ther. 

** Bv a reference to the book already 
quoted, it will seem that the inquisi- 
torial tribunals bave always been turn- 
ed to political purposes, and that 
therefore, independently of the horror 
which such av establishment is cal- 
culated to produce of itscif, we cannot 
be too jealous of any step towards its 
introduction into this country, as: it 
can scarcely fail to become THE SE- 
PULCHRE OF LIBERTY. That Mr, 
Pitt originated its * embryo,’ here, is 
true; it is also true that he was not 
aware of its possid/e misapplication 
hereafter. What Mr. Pitt did, how- 
ever, was a trivial circumstance com- 
paratively with what I shall now dis- 
close. 

** An inquisitorial commission was 
actually issued, underthe sign manual, 
in 1806, with a strict injunction of 
secrecy to the distinguished characters 
composing it. In conformity with the 
tenour of this hitherto unknown in- 
strument, these commissioners, on the 
14th July 1806, reported to his Ma- 
jesty the result of their inquisitorial 
investigations, expressing their regret, 
that, with all their care, they had not 
been able to effect their inquiries with 
that profound secrecy which his Majesty 


The writer is loyal in the midst of jad enjoined. 


all his groans, and therefore we re- 
specthim. The following paragraphs 
mean more, we presume, than meets 
the eye :— 

** The Inquisition has been a topic 
which various causes have tended 
lately to bring before the public eye, 
aud the History of the Inquisition, a 
recent interesting publication, which 
I wish were at a price to ‘insure its 
general. perusal, has, in some respects, 
connected it with popery. The pre- 
face to that history concludes with 
words which, although they have ex- 


“An illustrious foreigner was the 
subject of this inquisition; and, strange 
to tell, two out of the four inquisitors 
were the then Lord Chancellor Er- 
skine, and the Lord Chief Justice 
Ellenborough ! 

“*{ might, perhaps, had not the two 
highest judicial characters of the realm 
formed half the inquisitorial court, 
have conceived that it was as contrary 
to the law and to the principles, as to 
the practice of the English constite- 
tion; but, at amy rate, 1 must venture 
to express my e that such a trl: 
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bunal will never more be ToLe- 
RATED, under whatever pretext or 
circumstances. 

“ Had it been literally unlawful, the 
Lorp High CHANCELLOR OF Enc- 
LAND must have resisted so glaring 
an infringement of cur liberty, our 
law, and, in that particular case, of 
our hospitality towards a foreigner, 
and our gallantry towards a female: 
that Lord Chancellor too, being Mr. 
Erskine, the strenuous advocate of 
the rights of JURIES, and of the 


LIBERTY of the subject ! Had it been. 


literally unlawful, the Lorp Cater 
Justice, whose situation the people 
formerly triumphed in rendering in- 
dependent of the Crown, that he 
might administer justice freely and 
securely against the menaces or lures 
eyen of the throne itself, never, never 
could have lent his solemn sanction to 
al ILLEGAL act of oppression! We 
must, therefore, almost necessarily in- 
fer that this, I believe the only regu- 
larly constituted inquisition ever held 
jn this country, was within the letter, 
however inimical to the spirit of the 
law; yet L cannot refrain also from 
adding, that I trust the legislature will 
interfere to prevent the recurrence of 
any such instrument of secret trial 
hereafter. It is a painful subject, on 
which | know much, but have com- 
municated sufficient for the present 
purpose.” 





ConsipERATioNs on the PRESENT 
State of Bank Notes, SPEcIE, 
and BULLION; ina Series of Letters 
addressed to the Right Honourable 
rommemee, § In two Paris. By MeEr- 
CATOR. pp. 32. 

Ww: cannot compliment Mercator 

upon any great display of pro- 
fundity in his remarks upon the very 
important question of the present de- 
preciation of our paper currency. We 
do not wonder, therefore, that bis 
letters were disregarded by the person 





to whom they were privately ad- 
dressed, if indeed the assertion be not 
fictitious. 

That a separation has taken place 
between our paper currency and our 
gold coin is admitted: but whether 
the gold has separated from the paper 
or the paper from the gold, is another 
question. While, however, a bank 
note for twenty shillings will purchase 
the commodities of life, or the articles 
of luxury, to that amount, while im 
fact, it represents a value to which it 
is equivalent = og every estimation 
except that of the increased value of 
bullion gold, its depreciation need not 
alarm us much. He who has a ten 
pound note finds that he cav buy ar- 
ticles (o that amount with it, and its 
eftective value therefore is unimpaired. 
Theapproaching session of parliament 
will probably occasion a fresh dis- 
cussion upon this subject : and if we 
cap then learn that the Bank is dimi- 
nishing its issue of paper, and gra- 
dually preparing itself tor the resump- 
tion of its cash payments, the most 
timorous may quiet their alarms, 

As we deprecate all superficial in- 
quiries upon this topic, which can 
only mislead, we shall not pursue the 
discussion in this place: but should 
the question be revived by the legis- 
lature, we will then enter into a co- 

ious consideration of it, and hope to 

e able to familiarize an intricate 
subject in which every man is in- 
terested. 





Papers relating to the AcTton be- 
tween his Majesty's Sloop, Litue 


BELT, of 18 Guns, and the United , 


States Frigate PRresiDENT, of 44 
Guns. pp. 82. 

HIS concentrated statement of a 

4 circumstance whichstill threatens 

to engage us in a war with America, 

may read with advantage by any 

one who has still any doubts as to the 

aggressor. 
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LINES 
On the Death of a Young Lady. 
LL now is vanish’d that cou’d please 
before ; 
The painted meadow, wood, or haunted 
Stream, 





The fairy nook, where oft alone we lay, 

All—all are vanish’d, and can charm no 
more 5 

For now intent on Beauty’s early tomb, 

I heed nor Spring’s, nor Summer’sampler 

grace, — 
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Nor the dark grandeur of autumnal The winding river, sparkling in’ its 
scenes,— course, 

I shun their vallies and their Jonely The cotter’s humbledwelling, wood-o'er. 
groves, ung, 

Their sweet recesses, and their cooling Where sate the goodly genius of Content 
shades, Pleas’d with the moments, as on airy 

And all the quiet of their lilac haunts, wings 

Those heavenly bowers where Rosabelle’s They swept the busy monitor of time; 
guitar, Still, like a southern murd’rer, must J 

Swept by the pinions of the lazy gale, rove, ' 

Seem’d to arrest my dull unsocial ear, Wrapt into hate and passionate desire, 

And ease affliction of her ponderous load. The darkling alloys of the twilight groves: 

Nor does the sprightlier sound of hunts- Or saunter, lonely, like some guilty 


man’s horn, wretch— 
Now softly falling on the upland wood, Some outcast of the world, silent and 
Now mingling with the murmurs of the sad, 

stream, With the dark symbols of distress trans. 
Delight my -wearied ear; or to this fix’d 

heart, On my distemper’d brow ? 
This woe-eorroding heart, for one short 

pause, Oh! can be’er forget, e’er wipe away 
As erst "twas wont, afforda transport un- The fond, fond mem'ry of her balmy 

alloy’d. kiss, z 

That holiest pledge of Nature’s kindred 

There was atime, yet let me not recur, sense? 
Lest the remembrance of serener days Tho’ reft of all by Death’s remorseless 
My feverish hand to sanguine deeds im- land, 

pel— Love still retains them, numerous as they 
Yet there was once a time, when chanti- were, 

cleer Still feels their sov’reign magic on his 
Disturb’d my slumbers with his matin soul, 

song, When all is hush’d in solitude and sleep: 
Mud bade me hasten to Ophelia’s cot, Oh! they shall never die! th’ enthusiast’s 
To drink with her the fragrance of the lay 

morn, Shall bid them prosper thro’ * the vale of 
To climb the woody hills, whose Alpine tears,” 

heights And live, ’till heaven’s unbounded will 
Survey’d the beauties of a thousand fields, ordain 
The winding river and the peasant’s hut, These relics to the tomb; to that cold 
Groves pil'd on groves, and villages aud house, * 

towns (Start not, Extermination, from thy seat!) 
Together blent to magnify the seene. Where not a murmur breaks the horrid 
There oft we clomb—there oft, enraptur'd, still, 

dwelt And not a light—no, not the smallest 
In speechless adoration and surprise, beam 
Till all around the mighty source pro- The glow-worm scatters, penetrates the 

elaim’d, gloom, 
And in soft strains, than Lydian airs ’Till Time himself shall stagger on his 

more sweet, throne, 


The bursting woods their hallelujahs Al! nature startle at the trumpet’s clang, 


peal’d Save thou, triumphant spirit, heav’a's 
To Him—th’ almighty founder of the own child, 

whole, Laye-beaming Hope! who, firm and un- 
In whose firm hands the winged winds subdu’d, ’ 

are yok’d, Shall wave thy flaming cymeter abroad, 
Whose voice awakes the demon of the And, ’midst the conflagration of the 

storm, world, 


And from their slumbers in the middle Smile at the wreck !—then, pointing to 
night, the skies, x 
Calls forth the volum’d thunders to the Shout, ‘‘ On ye Legions of Eternity ! 
: fields LG 
Of empyrean glory. oe = oe 
My wistful memory to the darling spot, . 
Where oft we pondered on the lointain Gr ore Fitzroy-Square, 
view, 
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% the BENEVOLENT and AFFECTIONATE 
Heart. 


BE his the sorrowing heart to cheer, 
Who loves to/ taste the heav’nly 
sweet ; 
That gains upon th’ impassion’d ear, 
Wheu souls in joint communion meet: 
When Consolation’s healing voice 
In Friendship’s bosom seeks repose, 
And bids the sinking heart rejoice 
In triumph o’er earth’s num’rous woes! 


Be his to fecl sensations, fine 

As ever gen’rous bosom claim’d— 
As ever Charity benign, 

Or gentle meek-ey’d Pity fram’d ;— 
He his the feeiings of the child, 

That pillows up the aching head; 
And soothes the parent’s anguish wild ! 

Compell’d by age to ask for bread :— 
Who, when the woe-worn spirits need 

The soothing solace of the mind, 
To prove himsclf a triend indeed, 

Is ever ready, prompt, and kind! 


Oct. 3, 1811, REUBEN VERITAS, 





Love Levrers to my Wire. By 
James WoopHouse. 


LETTER XIV. 
[Continued from page 136.]} 


"THESE truths would man’s experience 
hourly prove, 

By marking how his soul’s emotions 
move } 

He feels, when Heay'n’s the favourite of 
his heart, 

His joys-are pure; and pains, and doubts, 
depart— 

But, with each change, his mind laments 
the cheat ; 

All peace departs—all comfort’s incom- 
plete— 

His faculties all fail—the soul grows 
sick— , 

No more are passions tranquil—Fancy 
quick— 

The heart feels empty—drooping spirit 
pines— 

Faith waxes eloudy—weakening Hope 
declines— 

Pure Love deplores her dear-departed 


Joys, 

While wounded Conscience clamorously 
cries ; 

And judgment pondering o’er approach- 
ing fate 

Starts endless terrors from his future 
state, 


But soon again, true Christian’s peace 
returns, 

And feel forgiveness in their bosoms 
burn ; 

When solid Reason and Reflexion find, 

They grasp’d at shadows, and pursued 
the wind ; 

And by repentance seek returning grace 

For help, and pardon tu renew the race; 

Not hoping happiness from ‘things like 


those, 
Which ne’er yield pure delight or calm 
repose. * : 


Nor need Reflexion to mere feelings fly, 

To furnish Reason with a prompt reply ; 

For Heav’n has witness’d, with unerring 
word, 

From earthly ohjects every hope’s absurd ; 

And mortals must God’s grace and mercy 
miss, 

Whose hearts depend on sul:lunary Bliss. 

In records Providence has this enroli’d— 

This laws enforee—this prophecies uny 
fold— 

Where ignorant, weak, degenerate man, 
below, . 

All that concerns immortal souls may 
know— : 

May reach those heights where Faith with 
Hope may rest, 

And Love, in part, feel raptures like the 
blest! 


Oh! Hannah! would the wicked world. 
bat look 


. Thro’ the pure pages of Heav’n’s blessed 


> 
With simple honest hearts, and single 
eyes, 
Where all our little stock of learning 
lics ! 
Would use all earnestness to eompre- 
hend 
What its important decuments com- 
mend! : 
Become sure parties in its solemn pacts, 
And frame inscruction from historic facts ; 
Pure lessons learn, by narratives im- 
press’d, 
From culprits punished, and_ believers 
hless’d! 
Some useiul inference from each doctrine 
draw, 
From gracious gospel as from holy law— 
From precious promise, or terrific-threat, 
Sweet consolation, or grave warning get ; 
And. pray that spirit, who inspir’d the 
whole, 
To lighten, strengtheb,. and instruct, the 
soul! 
Not read like light romance, or prurient 


play, 
Merely to wear an idle hour awey— 

























. 
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Or hear mock priest dismember’d parts 
rehearse, 

Who scarcely comprehends a_ single 
verse— 


Heedless, while stumbling o’er each text 
they stumbling trot, 

Whether their hearers understand or not; 

And care as little, while they Aa/t along, 

Whether their exposition’s right or 
wrong ; 

Not construed as a task which Heav’n ¢n- 


joins, 
And gabbling, scholar-like, o’er grievous 
lines ; 


Tamperiug with God, to give their con- 
scieuce ease, 

And thus their master, like themselves, 
to please ; 

But con'd and learnt, as sailor Icarns bis 
chart, 

Getting each lesson, line, and term, 

heart— 

micmory 

resource, 

In every danger, 
course. 

Not snatching, now and then, a transient 
sight, 

Sut plying diligently day and night ; 

To teach mankind to work their Makei’s 
will, 

And strive his precepts strictly to fulfil. 


by 


That may supply a prompt 


thro’ life’s desperate 


This need, not stagger even titled 
pride 5 
A king, in ancieut times, was thus em- 
ploy’d— 
A king whose prowess present kings might 
crush— 


His piety makes modern prinees blush ! 


Fle deem’d—oh! might it grieve, and 
teach the great! 
Such studies dignified monarchial state. 


And, ob might prompt professors in the 
charch, 

The Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, 
to search, 

And thence extract with strong, 
tient, thou ght, 

Those needful Truths which Nature never 
taucht ; 


but pa- 


With wonderous facts, prophetic, only 
shewn 

To mortals, when illum’d by Heav’n, 
alone— 

Inferring proofs, which Providence ce- 
sign’d, 


To fix the faith and comfort of mankind. 


Tho’ Revelation, then, with glimmering 


ray 
Gave but the dawn of glorious gospel- 
day, 
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Yet David, guided by that feeble beam 

And rising still, with zeal, in Heay’n’s 
esteem, 

ices” 2 Bay peace and happiness of 


That weatel and worldly wisdom ne’er 
impart. 

He was a king who rul’d a numerous 
race, 

Yet was he govern’d by God's sovereign 
grace. 

Of learning, genius, piety, supreme ; 

Sublime and skilful in each sacred theme! 

With fui] effect could strike the warbling 
strings, 

And pen, in poesy, celestial things! 

Not like bold potentate of Prussian breed, 

Writing for fame what fools with injury 
read ; 

That he the shameful, wretched wreath 
mevrht share, 

Of wickedness and wit, with vain Vol- 
taire ; 

And all that brutish, despicable band, 

Whose pride, lusts, passions, trouble, 
every land ; 

Spreading destruction, like a rampant 
flood, 

And fattening every field with human 
blood ; 


He never seized on wealth for selfish 

ends, 

Or robb’d inferiors to enrich his friends, 

Ne’er aim’d, by art, to aggrandize his 
throne, 

But made his people’s interests meet hig 
owL— 

These interests taugh 
Stood i. 

Both te: Tipo ral gait i 


t as well as under- 
and everlasting good! 


He made not millions miserable here, 

By founding pow’r on force, or slavish 
fear! 

Nor, thto’ the stretch of pomp, and plois 
of state, 

Made wretches reckless of all future fate! 

But with strong warmth of friendly fer- 
your, strove 

To fix fair principles of holy love! 


He labour’d fundamental rules to draw 

From Sinai’s awful, Heav’n-reveal’d law! 

Not from cold, fallible, sophistie schemes, 

Some Despot's plan, or selfish Frantic’s 
dreams 3; 

Nor system, strengthen'd by perfidious 
bribes, 

But such as Sinners blot, while Saint 
subscribes ! 


[To be continued.] 
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Society oF ARTs. 
is no less astonishing than gra- 
Tissine, when it is considered the 
numerous benefits which, this body 


‘has occasioned to society in general, 


that a continued succession of candi- 
dates should be offering themselves for 
the patronage of the Institution; one 
would almost have thought that in- 
genuity had exhausted her efforts, and 
that the Society would have had time 
for relaxation, after their unremitting 
and incessant labours ; the fact, how- 
ever, is not so, and it must be an 
honourable satisfaction to the mem- 
bers to know that thousands would 
have pined in want, but for their fos- 
tering encouragement. 

A stronger instance of the utility of 
this Institution, and the great estima- 
tion in which it is held by the public, 
cannot be better evinced, than con- 
templating the various specimens of 
ingenuity 4nd invention which were 
announced as having been received 
by the housekeeper, since the last 
meeting. The great improvements 
which have been made in the course of 
a few years in agricultural pursuits, 
and the furtherance of mechanical 
inventions, are in a great degree at- 
tributable to this Institution; and we 
were glad to hear that several canii- 
dates in both of these great objects of 
the Society's attention are now waiting 
the result of the opinions of the mem- 


. bers, on their respective performances. 


It will no doubt be gratifying to 
our readers to -hear that the Society 
have received a cultivator, on a dif- 
ferent construction to that now in use, 
a model of a garden roller,a reaping 
hook, and a machine for reaping corn, 
which have been referred to the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture. 

Among the numerous mode!s which 
have been received in the mechanical 
class, the merits of which, were we 
inclined to investigate,. we shuuld 
scarcely consider fair, previously to 
their having passed the ordeal of 
the committee, we recollect one for 
raising sunk ships, one for raising 
weights, an improvement in the theo- 
dolite, a perspective instrument, a 
model of a tin hat, a machine for 
cleansing: roads, a spiral rocket, and a 
model for improving mines. 
Usivenrsat Mage. Vou. XVI. 


We cannot close this article without 
observing, that the exertions of the 
members have been far from supine 
during the vacation. Alterations of 
the last importance have been made 
in the model room. The models are 
now arranged and labelled.in such a 
manner that every visitor is enabled 
to inform himself for what purpose 
each individual machine was con- 
structed; information which the fre- 
quenters of the Society's repository 
have long wanted ; and notwithstand- 
ing the intelligent and attentive ex- 
planation of the housekeeper on this 
subject, (to whom the Society feel 
much indebted for the present new 
arrangement), the models have so 
much increased of late years, that it 
was scarcely possible for an individual 
to explain the purposes of each; every 
one can now inform. himself . on 
the subject, which cannot but increase 
the treat of viewing them. 

Though we enter most cordially 
into the feelings of several members 
of the Institution, that the funds 
should be kept sacred for the carrying 
into effect the great objects which the 
title of the Society helds‘out, we, ne- 
vertheless, give every credit to the 
gentleman who has been particularly 
strenuous in obtaining the pecuniary 
assistance of the members towards the 
alterations alluded to, for having done 
away all chance of a repetition of ‘his 
emphatic remark, when speaking of 
the state of the model room, at the last 
meeting of the Society, namely,’ that 
it was the grave of mgenuity. » We 
hesitate not to pronounce that it is 
fast becoming a national ornament; a 
receptacle of models not to be equal- 
led here, nor in the united kingdom. 

The Duke of Norfolk attended dur- 
ing the Jatter part of the business. 





Royvat ACADEMY. 
AY R.A. Cartiste gave his fourth 


lecture, lately, on the subject of 
anatomy as connected with the fine. 
arts, to a crowded and attentive audi- 
ence. tle explained the nature of the 
anatomical studies proper to be pur- 
sued by the aytist, who was not to en- 
deavour to obtain a knowledge of the 
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interior and minite parts of the human 
body, but of its visible and tangible 
forms. He then gave a general out- 
line of the human form, and succinctly 
explained the functions of the different 
parts of which it is composed. If Mr. 
C.’s reputation were not superior to 
our remarks, we would observe, that 
his lecture was throughout emivently 
distinguished for its perspicuity, and 
for that elegant simplicity which is so 
often the concomitant of true genius ; 
and that his concise remarks on the 
nafure and causes of life, of which we 
must ever be in complete ignorance, 
were singularly eloquent and impres- 
sive. The different parts of the hu- 
man body and their various motions 
were demonstrated on a living sub- 
ject. At the close of the lecture, Mr. 
C. observed, that next session the stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy would 
possess such a code of instruction as 
no other academy could boast of. 





RoyaAt INsTITUTION. 
On the different Earths. 


HE earths at present known, are 
silex, clay, lime, magnesia, ba- 
rytes, strontian, yttria, glucine, and 
zircon. Of these, lime, barytes, 
strontian, and magnesia, are called 
alcaline earths, from possessing many 
of the properties of the alkalies. The 
others are called simple earths. These 
earths are found, like potass and soda, 
to be metallic oxyds. Lavoisier con- 
jectured that some of the earths might 
e metallic oxyds; but his opinton 
was wnsupported by any proof. Dr. 
Davy, by means of the voltaic battery, 
has been enabled to procure metallic 
globules from all the earths, but in 
smaller quantities than from the al- 
kalies, and they are almost immedi- 
ately oxydated with inflammation, by 
the water which is necessary to make 
the earths into a paste, to be actéd 
upon by the battery. By heating the 
earths with potassium, a more perma- 
nent giobe of metal has been procured. 
Most of these metals from the earths, 
are very hard and infusible, and have 
peculiar properties, which are not yet 


sufficiently ascertained to admit of 


their being properly described. 
Professor Bezelius, of Stockholm, 

informed Mr. Davy, that he bad suc- 

eeeded in decomposing some of the 
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earths by means of iron; but the ex- 
periment has not been attended with 
success in this country. A knowledge 
of the metatiic nature of the earths 
will probably be attended with, im- 
provements in the processes of me- 
tallurgy, and explain many appear. 
ances which have not been hitherto 
accounted for ina satisfaetory manner, 
In the process of converting brittle 
cast-iron into malleable, or wrought 
iron, it is submitted for a considerable 
time to an intense heat; and. after- 
wards hammered, and passed between 
rollers, which separate from it a brittle 
metallic substance: this, Dr. Davy 
stated to be the metal of silex united 
with iron, Silex, he concejved, would 
be found to communicate hardness to 
iron, where that quality is required. 
A peculiar kind of steel is manufac. 
tured in the east, which is so hard as 
to cut glass: this steel has been ana- 
lysed, and found to contain a portion 
of silex. 

The metallic nature of the earths, 
will explain many phenomena in the 
natural history of the globe. If the 
earths exist in a metallic state in the 
interior of our planet, which the den- 
sity of it, proved by the calculations 
of Dr. Macklyne, would imply, then 
it will not be difficult to conjecture 
how volcanoes and earthquakes are 
formed. If a quantity of water could 
find a passage under the surface, and 
meet with these earths in a metallic 
state, they would instantly decompose 
the water, absorb its oxygen, and ine 
flame, and explode, throwing out tor- 
rents of earthy matter, in a state of 
ignition, or of mud combined with 
water. This lava and mud is formed 
by the union of the metals with oxy- 
gen, constituting earths of the same 
kind which exist at the surface. Dr. 
Davy exhibited a model of a moun- 
tain of clay, in which was inclosed a 
mixture of potassium, iron, and lime; 
on water being poured into a fissure 
of the mountain, violent combustion 
ensued, attenied with flame, smoke, 
and lava, which ran over the mouth 
of the crater, and gave a good minia- 
ture representation of the eruption of 
a volcano. This experiment isa very 
striking one, and produced a great 
sensation on the audience.—If the 
earths exist in a metallic state, in the 
interior of the globe, many important 
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geological inferences and explanations kind, which fell in France, in Ame- 
will follow. The present surface of rica, and in Ireland, .were smaller, 
the land is wearing down, and is daily They have all a black incrustation on 
washed into the sea. The highest the surface; but where the surface is 
mountains are ieconiereio’ or dinte- broken, the stone is of light yellowish 
grating; and itis pro sable that there brown; it is composed of silex and 
is some grand process of nature by magnesia, with metallic particles of 
which all ber apparent decays are re- iron and nickel in combination, and 
paired. The metals of the interior a few particles of iron pirytes.—-Some 
may combine with the oxygen of metallic iron was also shewn which 
water, and be thrown out as carths to had a meteoric origin. This iron was 
the surface, forming new islands and also combined with nickel, a combi- 
new continents, to be the abodes of nation that is not found in any other 
intellectual and sentient beings, when stones, The evidence of the meteoric 
the present continents are buried in production of these stones was so 
the ocean.—-In the courss of this lec- abundant, so widely spread, and so 
ture, Dr. Davy entered into a farther respectable, that he conceived it to be 
account of meteoric stones. Several as well attested as'it could be by hu- 
of these stones were exhibited: that man testimony; the internal evidence 
which fell on the estate of Capt. Top- is, if possible, still more satisfactory, 
ham, in Yorkshire, weighs fifty-six and is sufficient to silence the objec- 








pounds; the other stones, of a similar 


tions of the most sceptical mind, 





VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL, 
With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, (Oc. ce. 


WV R. WILSON, of Magdalen Col- 
de lege, Oxford, has a volume of 
Poems in the press. ‘The principal 
Poem is entitled the Isle of Palms ; and 
there are many descriptive of the 
scenery among the English lakes. 

In the press, a Description of the 
Island of Java from Anjeni Bay, in 
the Straits of Sunda, to Batavia, con- 
taining its natural history, mineralogy, 
é&c. by the author of Sketches, Civil 
and Military, of the Islands of Java, 
Madura, &c. 

Mr. Thomas Clarke will publish, in 
the course of the month, a Treatise 
on Arithmetic, with Strictures on the 
Nature of the Elementary Instruction 
contained in English -works on that 
science. ‘To the Strictures will be 
subjoined specimens of a method by 
which most arithmetical operations 
may be performed without a know- 
ledye of the Rule of Three. 

A second edition of the History of 
the Campaigns of 1796, 7, 8, and 9, 
in Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, 
4 vols. 8vo. with maps of the seat of 
war, &c. will appear in the course of 
next mouth. 

Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of 
the House of Bourbon from the Ac- 
cession of Philip the Fifth to. the 


Death of Charles the Third, 1700,— 
1788, will appear early in the spring, 
with an introduction concerning. the 
government and state of Spain, by 
William Coxe, M.A. F.R.S. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. will pubs 
lish, early in the season, the Speeches 
of the Right Elon. Charles James Fox, 
the Right Hon. William Windham, 
and the Right Hon. Henry Grattan. 

Mr. Ticken bas announced his in- 
tention of publishing a History of the 
Revolutions cf Europe. 

The Rev. T. Castley, Rector of Ca- 
vendish, Suffolk, has in the press Es- 
says and Dissertations on Subjects in 
Philology, History, Politics, and Com. 
mon Life. 

The Rev, T, Thomas is preparing 
for the press a History of Solomon, 
King of Judea, in continuation of his 
View of Heathen Worship, and Ho- 
mer’s Attachment to its Rites. 

A volume of Ancient Funeral Ora- 
tions, translated from the Greek of 
Thucydides, Plato, and Lysias, with 
notes, and seme account of the au- 
thors, by the Rev. T. Broadhurst, of 
Bath, will shortly appear. 

Mr..Shulher is preparing for the 
press the Triumphs of Learning, a 
poem, 
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In the press, a Translation of La 
Mythologie en Estampes, ou Figures 
des Divinites Fableuse, with notes 
critical, historical, and explanatory. 
This celebrated Mythology was pub- 
lished this year at Paris; the figures 
of the Deities being all from the an- 
tique, and the originals, most of them 
now in Paris, obtained from the Em- 
peror’s campaigns in Italy. 

Aphorisms of Shakspeare, selected 
hy Mr. Capel Loft, are in a state of 
forwardness. ‘The number of these 
occurring in our immortal bard, is the 
reason why this work has been so long 
in preparation. 

Boydell and Co. intend publishing 
aselect collection of the romantic and 
admired views and scenery of Nor- 
way; together with views of the prin- 
cipal sea port towns from the Naze, 
by the route of Christiana, to the mag- 
nificent pass of the Swinesand, in- 
cluding nearly the whole of the west- 
ern and southern parts of the coun- 
try, from drawings made on the spot, 

* by Jobo William Edy. 

Miss Joanna Baillie has nearly ready 
for publication, the third volume of 
her Series of Plays on the Passions. 

Tempe; ; or, Domestic Scenes, a 
new novel, may shortly be expected 
from the pen of Mrs. Opie. 

The most remarkable and interest- 
ing work lately published in the north 
ef Europe, is entitled, Nestor: or, 
Russian Annals, in the original Scla- 
vonian, compared, translated, and in- 
terpreted by Louis Schleetzer, Profes- 
sor in the University of Gottenburgh. 
It is dedicated to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and will consist of twelve vo- 
lumes. 

Kotzebue has recently published at 
Riga, a work in four volumes octavo, 
entitled The Ancient History of Prus- 
sia, which embraces that of the Teu- 
tonic Order. A French translation of 
this work has been undertaken at 
Paris, but Kotzebue appears to have 
given great offence by his declama- 
tions against oppression and his phi- 
losophical opinions. 

A work entitled An Historical Essay 
vpon the Causes which produced the 
Fall of the Three First Dynasties of 
France, by A. Dampwmarten, has 
been recently published and receiv- 
ed:in Paris with great favour. Ina 
eritique upon this Historical Essay, 
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written by M. Boufflers, a well known 
member of the Institute, he says, 
“The object of this author is to 
prove, by the chain of events, which 
even as far back as fourteen centu- 
ries ago, may be said to have brought 
about the present state of things 
among us, in consequence of the al- 
ternate strength and weakness which 
France has experienced under hér 
monarchs ; his object, we say, is to 
prove that a sovereign of France should 
never forget that he is the chief of a 
nation, essentially warlike, that if he 
be not a warrior, he becomes an alien 
among his own subjects; that if he 
then persists in governing them, his 
authority must get weaker and weaker 
every day; that, in fine, ‘a King of 
France resigns his sceptre on the day 
he lays aside his sword.’ [f this maxim 
had been well understood, and strictly 
adhered to, it would have been always 
what it ought to have been—the palla- 
dium of the monarchy. It is desirable 
that every individual should be fully 
persuaded that the sword of the mo- 
narch is the tutelary instrument of the 
national tranquillity, and the most ef- 
ficacious preservative against internal 
commotion, &c. 

Another splendid monument of Pa- 
risian typography, in addition to the 
great work on Egypt, bas been re- 
cently consecrated to ‘** Napoleon the 
Great,” namely, an edition of Homer 
in three yolumes, great folio, each 


consisting of $70 pages, with the text — 


only, from the most magnificent press 
in the universe, that of Bodonj in 
Parma. The artist employed six years 
in his preparations, and the printing 
occupied eighteen months. One hun- 
dred and forty copies only were struck 
off; that presented to his Imperial 
Majesty was on vellum, of a size and 
brilliancy altogether unparalleted.— 
This edition of Homer also possesses 
great intrinsic excellence. : 
Several of the following new French 
works will, probably, be found worthy 
an English translation, viz. A History 
of the Revolutions of Persia duriog 
the 18th Century, by CharlesPicault. 
A Commercial ‘and Political Jours 
ney through parts of the East Indies, 
the Philippine Isles, and China, per- 
formed during the years 1803, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7, by Felix de Sante Croix. A 
History of Western Italy, by Profes- 
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sor Denina. Fables in verse, by Gin- 
guene. The Travels of Kang Hi, or 
New Chinese Letters, by M. de Le- 
vis. A Plan for the Amalgamation of 
ali Religious Societies, by J. Desco- 
tes. A Treatise on the various Sys- 
tems of Political Economy, by Charles 
Ganith. A History of France during 
the Eighteenth Century, by C. La- 
cretelle. A History of the First Ages 
of Greece,*by Clavier. 





Arts, ScrENcES, &c. 


Mr. Gell, who has written upon 
Troy and [thaca, is going out to the 
lonian Islands for the purpose of tak- 
ing dr@wings, charts, &c. for the Dile- 
tanti Society. He will be accompa- 
nied by the Hon. Keppel Craven, 
youngest son to the Margravine of 
Anspach. 


The learned Count Rzewuski, of 
Vienna, is said to have in his posses- 
sion an Aribic manuscript written in 
the time of the crusades, which men- 
tions some curious particulars relative 
to the use of gunpowder in war, and 
which contains a genuine receipt for 
the Greek fire. The Count is now 
employed in translating this rare and 
valuable work. In no place is orien- 
tal literature cultivated with more avi- 
dity than in Vierma. 


Of the latest discoveries of Russian 
travellers, that of an island in the Icy 
Ocean, by Syrawatskoi,- a merchant, 
deserves particular notice.—Hedem- 
strom, the Russian naturalist, who has 
recently exainined the island, which 
has received the appellation of New 


’ Siberia, found three birds’ claws a 


yard in length; and the roving Jakute 
related that they had sometimes found 
feathers, the barrel of which was ca- 
pable of admitting a man’s clenched 
fist. Thus these polar regions, which 
have yielded those gigantic bones of 
the class of mammalia, known by the 
name of mammoth, have likewise pre- 
served similar relics in the depart- 
ment of ornithology, whose authenti- 
cated existence may, perhaps, at some 
future period, afford a key to the fa- 
bles of the Griffin andthe great bird 
on the mountain of Caf. 


A machine has lately been erected 
at Mr. H. Perry's brewery, in West- 
Yate Street, Bath, with the intent of 


working two pumps, grinding malt, 
and for other purposes, by the power 
of a single horse4/ The space it occu- 
pies is little more than the length and 
width of the animal; who acts by his 
gravity and draught combined, pro- 
ducing considerable effect with great 
ease; not being constrained to travel 
onacircle, but acting constantly on 
a straight line. The most valuable 
animal may be used for the purpose 
without injury. 

Curious plants, to the amount of 
7001. value, have been lately shipped 
at Portsmouth for the ci-decant Em- 
press Josephine. They are the pro- 
duce of a nursery-garden at Hammer- 
smith, from which she gota supply in 
the year 1803, to the amount of 2600/, 

A regular silver vein has been 
found on the Cornish side of the river 
Tamar. Although sinall quantities of 
this ‘very precious metal have fre- 
quently been got in cross veins, in the 
mines of Cornwall, vet no regular sil- 
ver vein has ever before been met 
with. This vein was found, and traced 
from the surface, and is now regularly 
worked as a silver mine. The opera- 
tions are still very recent, and it is 
only within a very short time that 
enough of the metal has been got to 
render it worthy of observation. This 
vein is in Killas, the schistose rock of 
Cornwall, and runs nearly parallel to 
two copper veins which are near it, , 
the one on the north and the other on 
the south side. At the surface the 
vein chiefly consists of the clayey mat- 
ter denominated Flookan, which is 
mixed with the earthly black ore of 
silver; deepest native silver, with red 
silver ore; and at the greatest depth, 
which is above 20 fathoms, the red ore 
is more compact, along with vitreous 
silver ore. ‘These lie chiefly in spa- 
those iron ore, and are mixed with ar- 
senical pyrites. Some small specks of 
Galena occur, though very rarely. 
The parts of the vein are entirely 
quartez, and sometirces a little fluor, 
Not much of the precious metal has 
yet been found, nor is it to be expect- 
ed, the occurrence of that ore being 
so ‘unusual in Cornwall. The ore 
yields 60 per cent. of metal. 

A patent has been obtained by 4 
gentleman in Liverpool for a binnacle 
and compass. By this. improvement 
the same compass by which the helms- 
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man is steering ov deck is at the same 
time visible in the cabin, thereby en- 
abling the captain to have a constant 
check upon the steersman. The ob- 
ject is effected principally by the form 
of the glass used. ‘he lamp or candle 
which lights the binnacle is placed in 
the cabin, of course the expence of 
one light is saved, and ajl the incon- 
veniencies of blowing out in asqually 
night, and likewise the trouble of trim- 
ming the lamp are avoided; though 
the light is exceedingly vivid, yet the 
binnacle shews no light overboard, so 
that the vessel cannot be traced by it 
in the night. The bianacle is so con- 
structed that neither rain nor snow, 
nor the spray of the sea, can enter it; 
and the compass is so formed that the 
card cannot be unshipped by any vio- 
lent motion. 

Another plan of a most destructive 
nature is now in agitation, and has 
been brought forward by a Mr. Fane, 
and was, a few days since, exhibited 
before the Lords of the Admiralty. 
It isa four pound shot, wrapped round 
with a prepared cotton, and inade very 
hard, so as to appear like a large can- 
non ball; on firing of which, it has 
the usual effect of accannon shot; but 
the moment it starts from the can- 
nion’s mouth, it presents one solid mass 
of fire, and whatever it hits, whether 
rigging or hull of aship, will imme- 
diately take fire. 

A gentleman is preparing an appa- 
ratus composed of two small balloons, 
which will support the weight of his 
body, permitting his feet just to touch 
the ground: these are joined as boys 
join bladders or corks for learning to 
swim, and are to be fastened under the 
arms iv the same manner, the weight 
of the body being supported by the 
balloons; he expects, with the addi- 
tion of a couple of wings, to be able 
to walk, run, or fly, at pleasure. 

The Steward of the Montgomery 
and Pool House of Industry wishes it 
to be made known, that two instances 
have recently occurred of saving two 
valuable milch cows which appeared 
to be choaked with a turnip in the 
throat, by tapping, or what is more 
commonly called in that part of the 
country paunching, performed in the 
same manner as when cows have swoln 
through eating clover. 
| Archway, Highgate-Hill.—A tresino- 
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bituminous substance having been 
found in this place, has undergone 
the investigation of the Lambeth Che. 
mical Society. By the minutes of the 
Society, and the notes taken at the 
meeting, it appears that this substance 
was examined before the President 
and several Members on the 10th of 
May, 1811, and the following physi- 
cal and chemical properties were as- 
certained by experiments made by 
Mr. J. D. C. Sowerby.—First, Its spe- 
cific gravity is !ess than that of amber, 
—Second, It emits ascent, when rub. 
bed, differing much from that of am- 
ber, and more resembling lemon 
thyme —Third, [tis rendered slighily 
electric by friction.—FuurtA, It is ins 
soluble in boiting. water, but swells 
much.—F7fih, Hot alcohol dissolves 
only a part of it, (its apparent bulk, 
when in powder, not being much di- 
minished by several days digestion,) 
the solution assumes a yellow brown 
colour.—Sirth, tt is entirely soluble 
in turpentine; the impurities only, 
principally oxide of iron, remaining 
undissolved.—Seventh, Hot sulphuric 
xther dissolves only a small portion of 
what resists the action of the alcohol. 
—Eighth, Sulphuric and nitric acids 
act upon it neaily as-they do upon 
resin. 

Preservation of Glasses, Pictures, &¢. 


Jrom Flies.—In America, where, dur- 


ing the summer, the insect tribe is 
much more troublesome than in Eu+ 
rope, the following recipe has been 
published, as a specific against the in 
jury annually produced from flies set- 
tling on pictures and their frames, and 
furniture in general, 

A number of fine pictures and va- 
luable furniture are generally spoiled 
by the flies ; or if this is prevented, 
it is generally done by great attention 
and trouble. The following simple 
way of preventing flies from sitting on 
pictures, or any other furniture, 1s 
weil experienced, and will, if gene- 
rally used, prevent trouble and da- 
mage :—Let a large bunch of leeks 
soak for five or six days in a pail full 
of water, and wash your picture, or 
any other piece of furniture with it; 
the flies will never come near any 
thing so washed.—New York Odseroer. 

A spire of a new construction has 
been recently erected upon the church 
of Edgeworth’s Town, Ireland, It 
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90 feet high, made of iron and slate, 
and pointed and sanded, so as perfect- 
ly to resemble Portland stone, and 
was put together within side of the 
tower, by which means the expenee 
and danger of external scaffolding 
were avoided. All the nobility and 
gentry for many miles round, who had 
been invited on the occasion, expres- 
sed great gratification in seeing the 
spire gradually raised by machinery, 
and placed without effort en its des- 
tined base. It was only 18 minutes 
in its ascent; and after it had been 
secured in its new situation, the pe- 
destal to which it had been attached 
during its elevation, descended to the 
ground with the workmen who had 
concluded the operation. The spire 
is secured from lightning by a corner 
conductor. 

Cohtinental’ Manufaeturcs.—It ap- 
peais from the French papers that 
more than 1000 acres in the territery of 
Rome have been recently planted with 
the cotton shrub. -A cotton mill was 
erected some time ago at Thermes, 
not far from Rome. A flock of Me- 
tinos is also on its journey to the 
Campagua di Roma. 

Professor Davy bas embarked in a 
respectable partnership for the manu- 
facturing of gunpowder, which it is 
understood may, by his chemical ta- 
lents, be made much stronger, and on 
far more reasonable terms, than by 
the present process. 

A gentleman at Moy, near Armagh, 
has laid before the Dublin Society, a 
description of a machine for working 
eight pumps, of any length, of eight 
inches in the-bore, and 18 inches 
plunge, and to strike between 30 and 
40 strokes a minute, each pump, with 
the labour of one man only. The 
pumps can be set so close that they 
will take up less room than other kind 
of pumps, and will raise more water 
on board ships, or on land, than can 
he raised in the same time by any 
chain-pump, which requires 70 men 
to work them on board a man of war, 
and will also raise more water than 
any steam-engine can do in the same 
time, The same person has invented 
achurning machine, which, like the 
other, is worked by rotatory motion. 

Nocturnal Butterfly —There’ was 
caught in the kitchen of the King’s 
Arms Inv, at Whithorn, Galloway, 
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on the evening of Friday, the 20th ult, 
a nocturnal butterfly of an uncommon 
size. Each of the outer wings mea- 
sures 2 inches and a quarter, and re-~ 
sembles the wing of a most beautiful 
thrush, but somewhat darker. From 
tip to tip across the body 5 inches and 
a quarter; each of the under wings 
1 inch and an half, and also resembles 
those of a bird, their colour buff, and 
shaded with black; from tip to tip 
across the body $ inches and three 
quarters. Each of the feelers,.two in 
number, three inches and three quar- 
ters, of an olive colour, having a spot 
on the tip of each as white as snow. 
From tip to tip across the head 17-8th 
inches. The head, corslet, and body 
three inches. The ball of each eye, 
one quarter of an inch diameter, and 
sparkles in the shade with those of a 
cat. The trunk, when stretched out, 
one inch. It has six stout legs, and 
with two very sharp talons at the end 
of each, and also two at the knee-joint 
of the middle and hind legs. Its body 
is coloured with rings of buff shaded 
with black. Its head and corslet are 
of a buff colour below and a dark 
brown above, with the likeness of a 
man’s face behind the head, shaded 
with olive and buff. Its head and 
corslet are rough, with down as thick 
and long as that of a imole, but much 


‘shorter upon its body. When smartly 


touched, it makes a loud hissing noise. 
{ts wings and body are little weaker 
than those of a bat. 

A Petrified Buli—About two years 
ago aremarkably fine bull, belonging 
to J. T. Sandemans, Esq. of Stokely 
Hall, near Truro, was lust, and every 
method was tried to find him, without 
success, On the 26th of September 
last, Mr. S.'s steward having received 
directions to examine a coal-pit which 
had not been worked for several years, 
on account of a spring having issued 
trom an elevated part of the mine, 
went there with some assistants; and 
having.descended to the bottom of the 
pit, found that the water bad nearly 
gone away; and on further prosecut- 
ing their search, found, to their in- 
expressible astonishment, the very 
bull which had been so long lost, 
standing as if in the act of drinking; 
nor did their astonishment in the least 
abate, on their discovering that the 
beast had become a most striking in- 
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stance of petrefaction; every feature 


and muscle were as perfect as when * 


he was living, except that the hair on 
his hide was changed into a beautiful 
mossy substance, which still retained 
the original colour of the animal, and 
extended in curls all over it, in a 
manner not to be described. Mr. S. 
has made several attempts to have the 
buil removed; but he has now given 
up the idea, as the moss is of so brittle 
a nature as to break with the slightest 
touch. Several noblemen and gen- 
tlemen have already visited this phe- 
nomenon, and have borne testimony 
to.the wonderful effects of nature, ex- 
emplified in this animal. 

The following memorandum has 
lately been found in an old Pharma- 
copreia, which belonged to the cele- 
brated preacher, Dr. Ogden: ** Lknew 
an inu-keeper at Chester who had 
heen for some time very bad of the 
bloody flux, and attended by two phy- 
sicians; a passenger who lodged at his 
house ordered him to drink the de- 
coction of yarrow, (the leaves I sup- 
pose) which in’a few days perfectly 
recovered him ; it was boiled in white 
wine.” 

Cure of Fistulous Cemplaints.—A 
person Jately procured at a medical 
herb shop, some of the blossoms of 
the prunus sylvestris, the black thorn 
or sloe tree; an ounce of these was 
put into a coffee-pot, to which was 
added about three half pints, or a 
Winchester quart. of water. It stood 
near the fire simmeving for some time, 
then was slightly boiled ; the strained 
liquor, which looks like brandy, was 
taken two or three times a day; and 
twice a day the patient applied to the 
part affected, a bread and milk poul- 
tice, softened with the ointment of 
marsh-mallows, and was soon well. 
The pain that generally occurs may 
be assuaged by the application of 
equal parts of the seap liniment, com- 
monly called opode/dock, and the tinc- 
ture of opium, or by the use of half 
an ounce of ointment of spermaceti 
well mixed with ten grains of pow- 
dered opium. 

It has been known that a person has 
been curedsof a very paintul he- 
morrhoida!-complaint, which is some- 
times the precursor of a fistula, solely 
by the use of the decoction. above- 
mentioned. 
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To alge" rabbits and other ani- 
mals froin eating their young, an jp. 
gevious writer has observed, that as 
this unnatural disposition arises from 
thirst, or the febrile state of parturi- 
tion, which these creatures have not 
the power to allay, he has prevent. 
ed it by allowing the animals some 
time before and after bringing forth, 
to drink freely of cold water, with 
which they appear wonderfully gra 
tified. 

Groundless. Complaint relative is 
Iron Water-Pipes.—A medical writer 
observes, ‘* happy would it. be for 
London if every drop of water which 
is used in that city was conveyed in 
iron pipes; for so far from being in 
the least injurious, or to be feared, it 
should be hailed as one of the greatest 
blessings. Very many of the London 
diseases would be altogether prevent- 
ed could its inhabitants enjoy a pure 
chalybeate water; instead of fearing 
this, so far should the Londoners re- 
verse the thing as to prefer the West 
Middlesex water to that of the New 
River Company; and it may be la- 
mented, that after all, the iron will 
but weakly impart its healthful quali- 
ties. Jam well assured that no me- 
dical man who knows the valuable 
properties of iron will ever entertain 
a fear on the occasion, but rejoice. 
For household washing it is true it 
may not be so good; but, with a very 
small portion of soda infused im the 
water used for washing, ail these ob- 
jections wil! vanish.” ” 

A new aud safe Method of Hicng 
Bees.—** 1 prepare a kettle of ‘hot 
water on the night after the hive has’ 
swarmed, taking care that the mouth 
or top of the kettle is large enough for 
the top of a hive to rest on without 
sinking into the water. The full hive 
being brought, having its entrance 
stopped with a bit of moist clay, aud 
placed, beard and all, near the kettle, 
when it is loosened all around witha 
strong knife, so as to separate easily 
from the board, it is then’ inverted, 
(still keeping the board close) with its 
head on the kettle of hot water; when 
fixed steady, the board is quickly 
taken off, and an empty hive, exactly 
the same in diameter, instantly placed 
over it, mouth to mouth, and a cloth 
lapped round thes both where they 
join. In about ten, minutes, or @ dit- 
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tle more, the heat of the steam will 
cause a violent stir among the bees, 
and shortly after the commotion takes 

lace they will be heard marching into 
the other hive. When all is quiet, in 
afew minutes the upper hive is to be 
placed on the board, (being first clean- 
ed) from which the full hive was 
taken, and then replaced on the 
bench; then, on examining the old 
hive, not a single bee will be found 
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ther third belonged to wealthy and 
powerful families; we ought to blese 
the hand which: has restored to the 
most numerous part of the nation, a 
portion of its proprietary riglits.— 
W hat great results may we not hope 
from this division, which will attach 
all the families to the State, by giving 
them immediate intetest in its preser- 
vation—which places the owner in the 
midst of his lands; and permits him 


remaining among the combs. But if Ao cultivate them in a manner the 


a hive swarm very early in the season, 

thaps it would be eligible to wait 
for another swarm from the same hive 
before driving; though I would, by 
no means, recommend driving late in 
the season, as there will not be flowers 
enough in succession to enable the 
driven hees to provide for the winter.” 

Mr. John Jones, of Beverton, Gla- 
morganshire, has obtained a patent 
for 2 method of applying the expan- 
sive force of pressure of atmospheric 
air, condensed air, or steam, in of 
upon a wheel, so as to be the first 
mover of machinery. 

Candles, made of the wax of the 
berry of myrtle (myrica cerifeca) are 
now vended at Hull on very moderate 
terms. They are said to be frafrant 
instead of noisome in their odour, 
economical in their consumption, and 
clean and agreeable in their use. This 
myrtle, which gfows in various parts 
of North and South America, delights 
in moist situations, atid would thrive 
well in England. 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Italy. 

Regeneration of Rome~The sup- 
pression of the monastic orders had 
placed in the hands of the imperial 
commission immense estates in lands 
and houses, the sales of which com- 
menced last month. The purchasers 
were numerous, of all classes, and 
comprised the families of Buoneam- 
pagne, Benacorsi, Chigi, Colonna, 
Gabrielli, Lante, Massini, Rospigliosi, 
Ruspoli, Braschi, Bische, 8c. but the 
multitude of small purchases, offers 
the advantage of dividing among a 
great number of families these mort- 
main-lands, which, for some ages, 
have received a very indifferent cul- 
tivation. When it is remembered, 
that one-third of the Roman State was 

Property of ecclesiastics; that ano- 

Vnivensan Mag, Vou. XVI. 


most profitable to himself—which, in+ 
stead of those immense barren tracts, 
will soon present to us fields upon 
which indystry shall have exhausted 
all her efforts. We may then say, 
without being taxed -with exaggera- 
tion, behold, in the sale of the eccle- 
siastical estates, and their division 
among a great number of families, 
the first principle of prosperity; and 
the increase of the population, upon 
a sojl now nearly a desert, will be one 
of its first consequences. 


Persia. 

By the last letters from Persia, we 
learn that his Excellency Sir Gore 
Ousely and his lady occupied the 
beautiful palace at Chiraz, called the 
Takhti Cazar, as being a royal resi- 
dence of the present reigning family, 
surnamed Cazar. The othe? geéntle- 
men of the English embassy, with the 
escort of cavairy, and artillery, and 
servants, were encamped ¢lose to the 
gardens of the palace. Sir William 
Ousely was preparing to set out ona 
journey to Darobgard (the asicient 
Cyropolis) and to explore the rains of 
Passagarda, and the tomb of Cyrus, 
after which his intention was to trace 
the route of Alexander from Passa- 
garda to Persepolis: Sir William 
hoped to perform this expedition 
{about 300 miles) in thirteen or four- 
teen days, and his brother, the Am- 
hassador, had obtained for him a royal 
firman, and an officer of the Prince's 
guards to attend him, and ensure his 

ssonal safety and accommodation, 
ina quarter of Persia which has not 
probably been visited by any Euro- 
pean for above an handred years, and 
which is deseribed by the natives, as 
abounding in monuments of the most 
remote antiquity, as well as natural 
curiosities af a very. extraordinary 
kind, not noticed hitherto by any tra- 
veller, 
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Making a Noise in the World. 
Mr, Epitor, 


BS yee love of noise is a passion more 
inherent and appertaining to the 
natives of this Isle than to any people 
in the world: and it is singular enough, 
that no rank or degree in it but pants 
with delight for it. Many clubs and 
nocturnal meetings are instituted, 
where pone resort, or can be admitted 
as members, but such as are disposed 
to make that particular noise only, 
which is most agreeable to the com- 
pany. Thusthe members of one club 
vent their noise in politics; those of 
another in critical dissertations upon 
eating and drinking; a third in story 
telling; and a fourth in a constant 
rotation of merry songs. The ladies, 
indeed, are somewhat more limited in 
their topics for noise; they also lie 
under the disadvantage of having 
voices of a tone too soft and delicate 
to be heard at a distance, but they ge- 
nerally make up for that deficiency by 
agreeing to talk altogether; and, as the 
subject with them is most generally of 
the vituperative kind, they are able to 
cope with the men, even at the most 
yociferous of any of their clubs. 
Again, those diversions here, in 
which noise most abounds, have been 
always held in the highest esteem. 
The true and original Country Squire, 
who is actuated by this general passion 
for noise, prefers the diversion of 
hunting to all the enjoyments upon 
earth.: He can entertain his com- 
panions with extolling his hounds, and 
the divine music of their tengues, and 
scarce ever goes to bed without wind- 
ing the horn, or having the full cry in 
his parlour. Horse-racing, cock- 
fighting, bull-baiting, and the like 
sports, fill the hearts of the common 
people with extravagant delight, 
whilst their voices manifest their gra- 
tifications by the loudest shouts and 


* in attitudes innumerable; and as a 


proof that the names given to thos¢ 
polite assemblies are perfectly ap- 
plicable, I need only remark; that 
they are usually composed of what js 
called the best company, who from 
time immemorial have pleaded the 
privilege of birth for talking as loud 
as they can. 

Among the many instances of the 
effects of this passion in high life, 
shall only notice one more, which js 
a very ingenious method, unknown to 
our forefathers, of making a thunder. 
ing noise at people’s doors; by which 
you are given to understand, that some 
person of consequence does you the 
honour to suppose that you are in the 
land of the living. 

Some may think that it will beara 
dispute, whether such a violent ham- 
mering at people’s doors does not ap- 
pear, in the eye of the law, as an 
attempt at a forcible entry; but, in 
my humble judgment, it looks more 
like assault aud battery, since it may 
easily be proved, that the most of 
those who are guilty of this misde- 
meanor, have really no intention of 
makivg any entry at all; for when the 
doors are opened to them, they ge- 
nerally make their retreat as fast as 
they can, flying from the faces of 
those whom they seem to regard as 
enemies when at home, but visit as 
friends when abroad. 

As this is a subject, Mr. Editor, 
upon which I might be both long and 
loud, probably what has been already 
talked of it may be sufficient for the 
end proposed ; so, for the present, I'll 
hold my 

Toncue 





A Colonist. 


In new colonies, says M. Chateau- 
briand, the Spaniard begins by build- 
ing a church, the Englishman by 


and ejaculations. In the opinion of building a tavern, and the Frenchman 


our English sailors, no entertainment 
can be complete without three cheers, 
by the force of which they are so in- 
spired, that fighting itself becomes 
their diversion. 

In London, the fashion for noise 
gssumes various shapes. It has given 
tise to routs, concerts, and racketting, 





by building a ball-room. 


Anecdote, related by M. Sorbiere, of Dr. 
Wallis and the celebrated Mr, 1 
This writer in his Journey to Eng: 
Inad, speaking of the. doctor's skillin 
the mathematics, evinced in a new 
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model which he made for a floor, 
adds, ‘‘ Indeed | made Mr. Hobbes 
himself even admire it, though he is 
at no good terms with Dr. Wallis, and 
has no reason tolove him. For I must 
tell you, by the bye, that the Doctor 
has not used him well; seeing after 
he had, pursuant to the way of learned 
men, who make themselves ridiculous 
to courtiers by their controversies and 
malignity, endeavoured to refute Mr. 
Hobbes’s mathematicks, he fell upon 
his scheme of politics, and pushed the 
matter so far, as to make him a bad 
subject; which very much provoked 
the good old man, who in the be- 
ginning of the civil war had suffered 
for the royal cause, and never wrote 
any thing, either upon that occasion, 
or concerning any public affairs, but 
what. might bear a favourable inter- 
pretation. And indeed the king, 
Charles If. was so far from laying any 
stress upon Dr. Wallis’s arguments, 
that to solace the old gentleman, he 
gave him a yearly pension of a hun- 
dred jacobus’s His majesty shewed 
mea copper cut of his picture, in his 
closet of natural and mechanical cu- 
riosities, and asked me if I knew the 
face? And what opinion I had of him ? 
told him what I thought best and 
most proper; and ‘tis agreed on all 
hands, that if Mr. Hobbes were not so 
very doginatical, he would be very 
useful and necessary to the Royal So- 
ciety; for there are’ few people that 
can see farther into things than he, 
or have applied themselves so long to 
the study of natural philosophy: he 
is upon the matter the very remains 
of Bacon, to whiom he was amanuensis 
in his youth; and by what I could 
hear of him, or observe by his style, 
he hath retained very much of him; 
hé has studied his manner of turning 
things, and readily runs his discourse 
into allegory; but he has naturally 
wuch of his good humour, and agree- 
able mien. 1 know not how it comes 
to pass, the clergy are afraid of him, 
and so are the Oxtord mathematicians, 
and their adherents; wherefore his 
Majesty was pleased to make a very 
good comparison, when he told me he 
was like a bear, whom they baited 
with dogs to try him. He has in his 
grounds of politics, undoubtedly, very 
much obliged crowned heads; and if 
he had not fallen upon points of re- 
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ligion, or contented himself to write 

against the presbyterians, and the pre- 

tended bishops of his country, I should 

sg no room to find any fault with 
im.” 


The Unequal Marriage. 
An aged Peer in the decline of life, 
Took a young virgin of fifteen, to wife, 
And who to tie this heterogeneous band, 
But a right waggish Bishop of the land, 
Who read the marriage rite secundum 
artem, 
Saying, ** whom God hath joined let no 
man part ’em,’’ 
Then from his lips the well-known passage 


flew 
*< Forgive them Lord, they know not what 
they do.” 


——7 


A Fine Opening for the Proselyting 
Societies. 

Cochin China, Aug. 4, 1793. 

‘* | was sent,” says a French political 
Missionary, ‘* two years ago with 
M. L. B., among a savage people, to 
the north-east of Cochin China, in 
order to open to these poor creatures 
the way of salvation, but seven months 
sickness prevented me from doing any 
thing, These unfortunate people have 
scarcely any faults, except an almost 
incurable stupidity; they inhabit 
mountains and inaccessible forests,, 
are few in number, without leaders, 
and appear little attached to any su- 
perstition. They have no fixed resi- 
dence, and after having remained a 
year or two in one place, they remove 
to another. Their principal food is 
rice, which is taken from a common 
hoard every morning, and boiled by 
the women, wiile the men hunt dowa 
the mountain rats, which are their 
favourite article of diet. They are 
very dextrous in the use of the bow 
and the arrow; and on killing game 
they share it among each other. Their 
life is a very indolent one; they are 
friquisitive and covefous about nothing, 
and go almost in‘a state of nudity. 
Polygamy does not exist among them ; 
each of their residencies consists only 
of one long house, divided into as 
many cells as there are chiefs: they 
cultivate the ground and reap the 
harvest in common, If we are ena- 
bled, by Providence, to open this 
mission, the propagation of religion is 
3Re 
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likely to meet with fewer obstacles 
here than elsewhere. What an affect- 
ing sight to see these poor creatures 
run forward to mect us, and conjure 
us, with tears in their eves, to remain 
among them, to instruct them, and 
make them men like ourselves !” 

There is no character in this coun- 
try at which the Spanish gentry are 
so much astonished as the physician, 
A gentleman from that country, who 
went to one of the watering places, 
said, that to those charitable persons 
he is indebted for being cured of 
more diseases than ever he had in -his 
life —they had almost killed him with 
their humanity. A medical feltow- 
Jodger prescribed him a Little some- 
thing to keep up his spirits, and the 
next morning he was so much enlivened 
as to have an order to bleed for his 
fever.. By another he was proffered a 
cure for the scurvy, and had a recipe 
for a dropsy, gratis, before night. In 
vain did he modestly decline these 
favours, for he was awakened early in 
the morning hy an apothecary, who 
brought him a dose from one of his 
well-wishers. ‘Fhe landlord was sur- 
prised when he told the apothecary 
that he never took physic, and thought 
that he was an Italian and afraid of 
poison ; but the apothecary, who had 
more sagacity, guessed that he was 
certainly a physician himself. 


Singular Baptism. 

A pamphlet by the Rev. Augustus 
Toplady, attached to his Historic 
Proof, contains the following story: a 
Mrs. Lydia Sheppard, lately living in 
the Borough of Southwark, was the 
subject of it—** Antecedently to the 
ceremony, Mr. Wesley told her, that 
to satisfy, weak minds, he had occa- 
sionally baptized some persons by im- 
mersion, at Bristol and elsewhere, and 
he would do the same for her to make 
her easy, The time and place were 
accordingly appointed. A house in 
Long-lane, Southwark, was to have 
been the scene of action, and the water 
and other requisite conveniences were 
there actually got in readiness. But 
the matter having taken air, and the 
curiosity of various people being ex- 
cited, Mr. John did not chuse to ac- 
complish the business in the presence 
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of so many spectators: thus’ the adi 
ministration was adjourned, and ano. 
ther place fixed on, where Mr, J, 
Wesley did, with his own hands, bap- 
tize the said Mrs. Lydia Sheppard, by 
plunging her under water, and a fine 
plunging it had liked to have proved, 
Ask the reader, in what font was thi 
baptism administered? The font was 
a common bathing-tub. Is it further 
enquired in what chapel did the font 
stand at the time? The chapel wag 
truly a chapel an Cryptis; to wit, a 
eommon cellar. Of what cathedral 
was this subterraneous chapel a’part? 
The cathedral or mother church was 
neither better nor worsé than a cheese. 
monger’s in Spital Fields, London 
Who were the witnesses to this under. 
ground, baptism? A select party, it 
seems, carefully draughted from. what 
Mr. Wesley calls his classes and 
bands.” 





Two books have lately been found, 
by a gentlemam monn over an 
old chest, that had not been opened 
near -a century; one of them is en- 
titled ** The Complaynt of Roderyck 
Mors, sometime a Grayfryre unto the 
Parliament Howse of Ingland, his 
natural Cuntry, for Redress of certain 
wicked Laws, evil Customs, and cruel 
Decreys.” The other is “ A playne 
and godly Exposition or Declaratis 
of the Commune Crede, which in the 
Latin tonge is called Symbolum 
Apostolorum, and of the X Com’ande- 
ments of Goddes Law, newly made 
and put forth by the famous Clerke, 
Mayster Erasmus, of Roterdame, at the 
requeste of the Most Honorable Lorde 
Thomas Erle of Wiltshire, father to 
the Most Gracious and Vertuous 
Quene Anne, wife to our Most Gr- 
cious Soverayne King Henry VIII.” 
The preface is dated Friburg, anno 
1558. 


-Bishop Horsley, on the power of 
Peter's keys, says, “* these were nota 

erpetual, buta temporary authority.” 

e sbews, by referring to the sacred 
records, “ that St. Peter opened the 
kingdom of heaven, applied the key, 
pushed back the bolt of the lock, and 
threw the gates of the city open for 
the admission of the whole g 
world, in the instance of Corneliv 
and bis family.” 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


NGLAND has shewn herself in 

that attitude which becomes her, 
and in which she might always be for- 
midahle to her enemies, and a defence 
to her friends. With a stupendous 
naval power, such as bas never before 
been exhibited in the world, it (is in- 
conceivable how little has been done, 
how little it has tended to the injury 
of Bonaparte and his dependent sove- 
reigns in their European dominions, 
and how little it has effected to rescue 
Spain from the grasp of the great 
conqueror. Yet events in the east 
demonstrate what may be done by the 
proper junction of the army and navy 
The Isle of France has been taken, 
and lately, by a very glorious achieve- 
ment, Batavia has fallen “before our 
arms, and thus the French are entire- 
ly excluded from every possession to 
the east of Africa. 

The plan for the attack of Batavia 
was formed witb great wisdom, and 
executed with the utmost courage. 
The navy and army united their ef- 
forts with the greatest cordiality.— 
They had a General perfeetly suited 
to this or any other enterprise, requir- 
ing a combination of military skill 
and intrepidity, in which he is not 
excelled ty any man in the British 
army. Sir 8. Auchmuty has risen, 
like Lord Nelson, to the eminent sta- 
tion he now holds entirely by his me- 
rit, ard the command of the forces of 
India was wisely entrusted to one who 
had a thorough knowledge of the coun- 
try, and was a perfect master of the 
discipline of the army. The destruc- 
tion of the French power is complete ; 
the army is annihilated. Batavia was 
taken possession of without injury to 
its inhabitants, and its fate depended 
on the event of the attack on the 
French forces, who had retired to 
some strong holds at a distance from 
the town. These were*carried suc- 
cessively in a very short time, and all 
that was in the possession of the 
French of Java became subject to the 
arms of England. 

What a scene is presented to the 
world by the two great contending 
powers of Europe. France has almost 
complete possession of the continent 
of Europe; England has acquired the 
possession of two Europes in India. 


Whatever is urged against Bonaparte 
in Europe by the English, will be re- 
torted against this country for our con- 
duct in the east. What shall we say? 
Is there any difference between the 
| ag contendivg powers? Is mora- 
ity more regarded by the one than 
the other? Our verdict will not be 
attended to in our own favour, and 
the question must be decided by im- 
partial posterity. Happy will it be for 
us, if it may be said, that dominion 
however acquired was conducted on 
just principles, that the natives were 
enlightened, their prejudices were re- 
moved, their idolatry annihilated, 
their bloody sacrifices abolished, and 
the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion established, by the mild acts of 
persuasion and the benefit of good 
example. 

This conquest may be attended with 
other circumstances of great impor- 
tance in the commercial world. The 
produce of the islands in the East and 
V est Indies is now under the controul 
of Great Britain; but in one article, 
coffee, the East Indian islands have 
a manifest superiority. At present 
there is a glut of West Indian coffee 
at home; and when the produce of 
the East Indian acquisitions arrives, 
the value of that commodity must be 
so lowered, as to create essential. inju- 
rv to the West India plantations, If 
the war congjnues, and the anti-com- 
mercial system is pursued, this will 
be a very serious evil to our West 
India possessions, and shew with what 
difficulty extensive dominions can be 
preserved to the benefit of all parties, 
nor can it easily be believed that an 
island in the north of the Atlantic 
will, for any considerable length of 
time, maintain an influence so much 
above its real situation and conse- 
quence upon the globe. 

The news from the east acquaints 
us with a great accession of strength; 
from the west the intelligence is very 
acceptable, as there is every reason to 
believe that there will not be war with 
America. The speech of the Presi- 
dent of the United States was looked 
forward to with great anxiety, and 
it contains eae more than what 
might be expected from a nation, feel- 
ing the injuries it has received from 
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two powerful parties. The removal 
of our orders in council (by the way, 
this is a very extraordinary term after 
a meeting pi Ihe a which ought 
to ratify or reject them, and thus give 
them the power of law, or set them 
aside) has not, as was expected, taken 
place; but, says the President, .they 
were executed with greater severity. 
Indemnity for other wrongs has been 
withholden. _A British vessel has fired 
into a ship of war, and brought upon 
itself the guilt of much bloodshed, and 
the proceedings of the court of inqui- 
ry on the conduct of the American 
vessel, as well as the correspondence 
between the English envoy and the 
secretary of state, together with the 
papers relative to the orders in coun- 
cil and the Floridas, will be laid be- 
fore congress. No proof has been gi- 
ven by France of au intention to 
repair the wrongs done to the United 
States, which have also much reason 
to be dissatisfied with the rigorous re- 
strictions to which their trade with 
the French dominions has been sub- 
jected, and which, if not discontinued, 
will require corresponding restrictions 
on importations fiom France into the 
United States. The documents rela- 
tive to the proceedings between 
France and America will also be laid 
before the congress. With other 
states every thing bears the aspect of 
peace, but measures must be taken 
suitable to the crisis, and it was re- 
commended to increase the number 
and prolong the enlistments of regular 
troops, to accept offers of voluntary 
corps, and in every way to iucrease 
and improve their military establish- 
ment. The situation of affairs in 
South America called for an enlarged 
philanthropy, an cnlightened fore- 
cast, a steady eye on the progress of 
events, and preparation for whatever 
order of things might ultimately pre- 
vail. Domestic regulations respect- 
ing smuggling—prohibition of _ li- 
cences from foreign governments— 
encouragement of manufactures—de- 
crease of revenue—-filled up the 
remainder of the speech, which 


concluded with confidence in the de- 
liberations of congress, and an invo- 
cation of the blessings of heaven on 
every man for promoting the welfare 
of the country. 

Voluminous papers have been laid 
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before congress, and it was some satis. 
faction to see that so much time and 
ingenuity had been employed on 
and paper, as the more parties write, 
the less most probably is the inclina. 
tion of either side to fight. In 
the United States are objects of com. 
passion, and an Englishman may eg 
sily judge of the conduct of his own 
island, by only transplanting in ima- 
gination its population, fleets, and 
wealth to America, and supposing the 
Americans in possession of Great Bri- 
tain, to have made orders in council 
in consequence of a war with France, 
In what manner would the English, 
with their powerful navy, have sub- 
mitted to them? and in fact, this 
question deserves a fair reply, for 
Great Britain in its war with jon 
does not stand upon the common 
footing of warfare. She professes to 
be advocating the cause of civilisa- 
tion, of humanity, of every thing he- 
nourable and good against an_unprin- 
cipled adversary: but we fear, that 
America will find it difficult to decide 
between the Montagues and the Ca- 
pulets, and may justly say, with 
Mercutio, a plague on both your 
houses. 

We regretted one article particu- 
larly in the President's speech, It 
evidently shews a disposition to follow 
European politics, of which standing 
armies are the bane and disgrace— 
Deeply ought congress to consider the 
measure of an increase of its regular 
troops. Better to sacrifice its naviga- 
tion on the seas, during the whole of 
this frightful contest, than to sow 
the seeds of a standing army in the 
rising governments, which, growing 
with its growth, will bring on all the 
evils at some period or other, neces- 
sarily and inevitably attending mill- 
tary sway. Indced, it is to be lament- 
ed, that the United States should, in 
any thing, follow our European sys- 
tems, which have shewn sufficient 
examples of avoidance to mankind, 
but very few of imitation. 

Spanish America is in a state of 
agitation, either open or concealed, 
that will not long be quieted. The 
papers from Mexico state, that a most 
formidable conspiracy has been sup- 
pressed, and that the viceroy, for 
whom the city requests very const: 
derable honours on this occasion, & 
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revered as the monarch, and the tri- 
umph of the loyal is complete. We 
have no doubt of the temporary‘suc- 
cess Of the viceroy, but his extensive 
province will require very great ex- 
ertions to be preserved from anarchy. 
—In the Caraccas the triumph of the 
independents is by no means com- 
plete. Much blood has been shed, 
which may exasperate the parties, and 
prolong the horrors of intestine war. 
An attempt has becn made by our 
ambassador at the Brazils to mediate 
between Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video, but a different kind of media- 
tion may change the state of affairs in 
that country. A force from the Bra- 
zils has marched to the relief of the 
governor of Monte Video, byt it is 
expressly held out, not with a view of 
conquest, but merely to maintain the 
rights of the Spanish crown. 

Spain présents the same picture as 
before, with rather increased success 
of its guerillas, and they have even 
invaded the territories of France.— 
This is a niatter of vo consequence as 
to the war, whose object ought to be 
the driving of the French out of the 
country; and thelittle plunder that a 
guerilla can make in France does not 
compensate for the loss of well-di- 
rected exertions at home. Valen- 
tia is, however, not taken, though the 
greater part of that fertile province 
lies at the mercy of the French. The 
spirit of the Catalonians is greatly 
raised, and from the present prospect 
of that unhappy country, there really 
seems to bea great probability of its 
independence being secure by a judi- 
cious use of our naval superiority.— 
But Lord Wellington remains in Por- 
tugal with an army, which is perfectly 
useless as to the deliverance of Spain, 
and our navy parades on the seas, 
whilst the French are pursuing their 
measures with too great success. Ifa 
British army of 10,000 men only had 
joined Blake in Valentia, previously 
to his unfortunate defeat, the attempts 
of the French against that province 
would have been completely frus- 
trated, and a glorious victory would 
have given increasing energy to the 
cause. This plan of warfare has been 
laid down with admirable skill by a 
Spaniard, who shews the futility of 
the attempt to preserve Portugal by 
heglecting Spain; © whercas,- if the 





same expenditure was employed in 
detaching armies, under the conduct 
of the navy, to different .parts of the 
peninsula, as occasion called for 
them, the French would be wearied 
out by such a warfare, and cut off by 
the internal guerillas, 

Accounts have been received from 
the Danube, throwing a clear light 
upon the transactions, which in that 
quarter have hitherto been so much 
obscured. The complexion of the 
war is completely changed; the acti- 
vity and. energy of the Grand Vizier 
has ended in the destruction of his: 
army. The efforts made by the Porte 
to recruit their armies, had sent such 
an immense force towards the Danube, 
that the Russian General thought it 
expedient to retire to the northern 
bank of that river, and, by dividing 
the ‘Turkish force, to attack it with 
better prospect of success. The Grand 
Vizier fell intothe error. His march 
to the Danube was conducted with 
great skill, and he sent over to the 
opposite bank a force, sufficient to 
lay out a camp, which the Russians 
prudently permitted to be done, ma- 
king only such weak attacks as gave a 
presumption of their inability to do 
any thing effectual. The Vizier, in 
consequence, carried over the greater 
part of his army, leaving behind bim 
only what was sufficient to keep up 
the communication between the two 
shores. At this moment the Russian 
General detached a force to the south- 
ern bank, which entirely cleared it of 
the Turkish troops, and-at the mo- 
ment that the Turks on the northern 
bank were sensible of the defeat of 
their brethren, the Russian General 


came down upon them, and the route _ 
was as complete as has ever been 


known in the annals of war. The 
camp equipage, treasury, even the 
tent of the Vizier, were taken, and 
the. unfortunate Vizier made his 
escape alone to Rudshuck in a two- 
oared boat. The Russian General had 
foreseen the whole effect of his plan, 
and ordered vessels to take a position 
between the two Turkish camps, so 
that every means of escape was cut off 
from the defeated army, which, wan- 
dering in small bodies on the northern 
bank, are gradually becoming the 
property of the conqueror. 

Thus have fallen the ‘hopes of the 
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Turks. Their loss is immense in 
men, money, and warlike stores, and 
the Russians will now, with great ease, 
resume their former positions. It is 
not only in numbers that they have 
lost, but the choice of their Generals 
and officers are either killed or taken 
prisoners. Sucha defeat cannot but 
throw a damp on the spirits of the 
new troops, whom the Grand Vizier 
will find difficult to oiticer, and-enthu- 
siasm checked may turn into despair. 
—The effects of the victory will be 
known by the movements of the Rus- 
sians, who doubtless will make a vi- 
gorous campaign in the winter, and 
approach nearer to Constantinople 
than hitherto they have ever done. 
At home we have the mortification 
of stating that great tumults prevail 
in Nottinghamshire, owing to some 
dispute between masters and men, 
which have been attended with very 
disagreeable consequences: and in 
London the peace and security of 
every family has been disturbed by 
several atrocious and undetected mur- 
ders, committed by housebreakers in 
the night, and by the breaking open 
of houses, and violences on persons in 
the streets in a manner unprecedent- 
ed in the history of London. That 
the police-officers, however numerous, 
cannot be every where is certain, but 
such atrocious acts cannot have Deen 
committed without a great number of 
suspicious persons being upon the 
town, who have risen to this height of 
guilt from the small punishment of, 
‘or the escape from, inferior crimes. 
The whole country cries for enquiry. 


~*We are anxious, for the sake of our 


£Hational character, that these murder- 


r ~ ° 
a / ¢¢rs may prove not to be Englishmen; 
* “but such inroads have of late been 


jade into the morality of the coun- 
try, that we cannot be surprised at 
the generation of crimes hitherto al- 
most strangers to its soil. 

In Ireland, however, we are happy 
to say that the peace of the country 
has been preserved by a decision of 
the jury, which bas set at rest the 
anxiety entertained by every man, 
whether protestant or papist, for his 
future liberty. One of the catholic 
delegates was brouyht to trial and ac- 
quitted, and the attorney-general gave 
up the indictments against the rest. 
Neyer was a more ridiculous accusa- 





[Decensay 


tion brought before a court, and the 
country was astonished at the strange 
evidence produced. The arguments 
of the attorney-general are not worth 
discussing. The verdict of the jury 
gave general satisfaction, and the ca, 
tholic question will now come forward 
with greater respectability, sanctioned 
by the good conduct of the petition. 
ers, and improved by the impotent 
attack on the right of petitioning, 

The church is making a great stir 
about education, and a society is 
formed of archbishops and bishops, 
and the clergy, with a proper sprinks 
ling of the laity,,to superintend it, 
It seems that the plan of teaching by 
Lancaster ‘will not do, unless the ca- 
techism is crammed down the throats 
of all the poor children. We do not 
augur much from -it. The influence 
of the church is gone, and cannot be 
rivived. Of all the follies to which 
mankind are subject, that of being 
bowed down by the dictums of a pack 
of priests is sufficiently exploded, and 
education from the Bible will now be 
deemed by every consistent protess 
tant to be the true mode of learning 
religion, and getting rid of the absur- 
dities of popish creeds and calvinistic 
articles. 

Sir Francis. Burdett has exerted 
himself in favour of the liberty of the 
press. He presided at a public meet- 
ing, called to consider the case of Mr. 
White, lately rescued from the fangs 
of the attorney-general by the verdict 
of a jury, which gave general satisfac. 
tion to the country. In a very ani- 
mated speech Sir Francis expatiated 
on the conduct of the attorney-gene- 
ral, describing it, according to the 

apers, exactly in the colours which 
it deserves, and we trust that he will 
bring the matter. again before the 
House of Commons. Informations ez 
officio require, as we have learned from 
the bench, to be narrowly watched. 
Unanimity prevailed in the meeting, 
which took the proper steps for open- 
ing a subscription for the unfortunate 
sufferer. 

It has been the custom for above 
two centuries for the collegians 
Westminster to perform, previously 
to the Christmas holidays, a Latia 
play. The practice bas met with cen 


sure and applause, and in the prov 


logue this year a justification of 
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custom was given in elegant Iambics. 
We wish that the author had confined 
himself to his subject; but as the 
Duke of York was to be present, he 
thought it fit to make the prologue a 
vehicle of courtly adulation, and to 
introduce a subject in it, of which 
every friend of the Duke of York 
ought to desire the suppression, not 
the renovation. The speaker is made 
to. address the Duke in these words: 
‘Indeed we all entertain the greatest 
affection for you. May you ever 
prosper according to your virtue.— 
Possess that office long, which bro- 
therly affection, following willingly 
the desires of the public, restored 
to you, and which was taken from 
you by arts, which we are ashamed 
to remember., Perform its duties 
in your usual honourable manner. 
For it is impossible to act more ho- 
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nourably in it than you were accus- 
tomed to do, and which has always 
been your rule of action.” Nowsuch 
language in the mouth of a lad toa 
royal duke on a subject which occue 
pied the attention of both.the partia- 
ment and the nation for a great length 
of time, carries no weight with it, nor 
will the judgment of the public be 
altered by so slender a contributior 
of applause. Indeed, the poet has 
put his sentiments into an awkward 
phraseology. As a father asking his 
boy in the Christmas holidays to trans- 
late the prologue to him, when he. 
hears him read “‘ we are ashamed to 
remember the tricks for which you 
were deprived of the office,” will be 
apt to cty out, Well done, Westinin- 
ster, you have this time hit the nail 


‘on the right head. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


GRICULTURE Defended. By 


Philarator. 9s. 


A Review of the Reports to the 
Board of Agriculture, from the East- 
ern Departments of England. By Mr. 


Marshall. “8vo. 19s. 
ASTRONOMY. 


Evening Amusements, or the Beau- 
ty of the Heavens displayed; for the 
By W. Frend, Esq. M.A. 


Year 1812. 
3s. 


A Companion to the Telescope. 


8vo. 63. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Joan D'Arc, or Du 
Leys, called Maid of Orleans. ByG. 


Ann Graves. 8vo. 7s. 


The Life of the Rev. J. Hough, 
D.D. By. J. Wilmot, Esq. F.R.S. 


4to. 3is. 6d.—fine paper, 2l. 2s. 


The Life of John Knox, containing 
Illustrations of the History of the 
By T. 


Reformation’ in Scotland. 


_ M'Claire. Svo. 19s. 


DRAMA. 


Marmion, or Floddon Field: a 


EDUCATION. 


A Key to the new System of Com- 
mercial Calculations, practised in the 
Academy, Cateaton-Street. By W. 
Tate. 10s. 6d. 

Butler’s Arithmetical Questions, 
New Edition. 6s. . 

Butler's Exercises on the Globes, 
New Edition. 6s. 

Butler's Chronological and Biogra- 
phical Exercises. New Edition. 7s. 

Butler's Biographical Exercises. 
New Edition. 4s. 

Euripidis Hippolytus Coronifer. By 
J. H. Monk, A.M. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 

A Dictionary of the Malayan Lan- 
guage: in Two Parts, Malayan and 
English, and English and Malayan. 
By W. Marsden. 4to. @l. 2s. 


HISTORY. 

A Concise History of the Moors in 
Spain, from their Invasion of that 
Kingdom to their final Expulsion 
from it. By T. Bourke, Esq.  4to. 
QIs. 

History of Aberdeen. By W.Tho- 


Drama, founded on the Poem of W. mas. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s.—fine paper, 


Scott, Esq. 4s. 
Universat Mage, Vou. XVI. 
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LAW. 
Historical Enquiries concerning Fo- 
rests and Forest Laws. By P. Lewis, 
Esq. B.A.S. 400. 31s. 6d. 

A piain Statement of the Causes 
that led to.a Prosecution, wherein J. 
‘Pibble was Plaintiff, and‘T. Newbery, 
Esq. Defendant, respecting an Allow- 
ance of Pay to the said TPibble. 2s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Law of Mercan- 
tile Guarantees. By W.W. Fell, Esq. 
8vo. 

MECHANICS. 


Mechanical Exercises, or the Ele- 
ments and Practice of Carpentry, 
Joinery, &c. By P. Nicholson. 8yvo. 
18s. 

MEDICAL AND.SURGICAL. 


Medico-Chirurgical, Transactions, 
published by the Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Society. Vol.Il. Svo. 16s. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Gul- 
let, the Stomach, and the Intestines. 
By A. Munro, Jun. M.D. 8vo. 38s, 

The Surgical Anatomy of the Head 
and Neck. By A. Burns. 8vo. 19s. 

Discourses on the Nature and Cure 
of Wounds. By J. Bell. 8vo. 

Popular Directions for the Treat- 
ment of the Diseases.of Women and 
Children. By J. Burns, 8vo. Qs. 

Practical Observations on various 


novel Modes of operating on Cataract, 4 


and on forming an artificial Pupil. 
By R. Muter. 8yvo. 4s 6d. 

A Treatise on the. Management of 
Infants, containing the general Prin- 
ciples of their domestic. Treatment. 
By J. Syer. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Process of Na- 
ture in repairing Injuries of the In- 
festines. By B:.Travers. S8vo. 15s, 

An Enquiry into the Nature and 
Cause ofthe Resp. 2s. Gd. 

Observations on the Diseases of the 
Liver. By T. Mills, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Use of Caustic 
Alkali in Scrofula and other Chronic 
Diseases. By J. Brandish. 3s. 

A Dissertation on the Bite of a 
rabid Animal. By J. Gillman, F.L.S. 
v0. 73. j 

Practical Observations on the 
Treatment of the Diseases of the pros- 
trate Gland. By E. Home, Esq. F.L.S. 
$vo. 12s. 

tlistory of the Walcheren Remit- 
tent, commencing with its advanced 
State, and concluding with its very 
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favourableTermination. By J.Wright, 
M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

On the Operation of largely pune. 
turing the Capsule of the Crystalline 
Humour, in order to promote the Ab- 
sorption of the Cataract. By J, 
Ware, F.R.S. Is. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Pamphlet; containing Sketches 
of a Plan for recovering and securing 
charitable Donations. By P. Love- 
lass. Qs. 

A Father's Bequest to his Son, con- 
taining Rules for his Conduct through 
Life. fe. 4s. 6d. 

A Looking-glass for ‘the Ladies, 
which possesses not only the Property 
of shewing what they are, but what 
they ought tobe. fe. 5s. 

A Narrative of the Persecution of 
of Hippolyto Joseph da Costa, im- 
prisoned and tried by the Inquisition 
for the pretended Crime of Free Ma- 
sonry. 2vols.8vo. 20s, 

Anecdotes of Literature and scarce 
Books, By the Rev. W.Beloe. 8yo. 
Vol. V. 19s. 

Alexis, the Tyrant of the East; a 
Persian Tale. 12mo. 5s. 

An Essay on the good Effects which 
may be derived in the British West 
Indies. By S. Gainsford, Esq. 8vo. 


Se 
A Call of Unanimity in the Church, 
or an Address to the Editors of the 
British Review. 1s. 6d. 
Remarks on Mr. Lancaster's System 
of Education. By W. Fell. 2s. 
Opinions concerning Life and 
Death, introductory to a Course of 
Lectures on the Physiology of Sen- 
tient Beings. -By A. P. Buchan, M.D. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. ; 
An Essay on the Probability of 
Sensation in Vegetables. By J. P. 
Tapper, F.L.S. 8vo. 5s. ‘ 
A Letter to J. P. Kemble, Esq, in- 
volving Strictures on a recent Edition 
of John Ford's Drainatic Works. 2s. 


Papers relating to the Action be- 
tween his Majesty’s Sloop Lille Belt, 
and the United States Frigate Presi- 
dent. Qs, 

Hints to all Classes on the State of 
the Country in this momentous Cri- 
sis. 1s. 6d. 


A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Goddard, 
occasioned by his Sermon, August, 
1811. ; 
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The Sentinel, or an Appeal to the 
People of England. 5s. 

An Appeal to British Good Sense, 
or the Occasion of the present Scar- 
city of Bread Corn. 6d. 

De la Litterature considéré dans 
ses Rapports avec les Institutions so- 
ciales. Par Mad. de Staél Holstein. 
2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

An Edition of the above in Eng- 
lish. 2 vols. 12mo0. 14s. 

Letters to a Student of Medicine 
on his commencing Practice. By J. 
Strang, R.N. 3s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Examination of the mineralized 
Remains of the Vegetables and Ani- 
mals of the Antediluvian World, ge- 
nerally termed Extraneous Fossils. 
By J. Parkinson, Vol. Il.  4to, 
Sl. 13s. 6d. 


NOVELS. 


Sir W. Dorien; a domestic Story. 


$ vols. 15s. 

Sicilian Mysteries, or the Fortress 
del Wechii: a Romance. 5 vols, 
97s. Gd. 

Une Macédoine. Par P. le Brun. 
Atomes. 0s. 

The Sons of Altringham. By Ali- 
cia T. Palmer. S vols. 18s. 

The Sea Devil, or Son of a Bellow’s 
Mender. By E. Rose. 2 vols. Qs. 

Friends and Lovers. 3 vols. 15s. 

The Milesian Chief: a Romance. 
4 vols. 21s. 

POETRY. 

The Poetical Chain; consisting of 
miscellaneous Poems on familiar and 
interesting Subjects. By Mrs. Ritson. 
fe. 758. 6d. ; 

The R——1 Lover, or a D—ke de- 
feated: containing Particulars of a 
Journey to W d House, witha 
Love Speech and Soliloquy. A Poem. 
By P. Pindar, Jun. Is. 

The Times, or the Prophecy: a 
Poem. 4to. 

Poetical Paraphrase of a Portion of 
the Book of Psalms. By R. Wolseley. 
cr.8vo. 5s. 

The Poetical Works of John Dry- 
den, Esq. containing original Poems, 





- Tales, and Translations ; with Notes. 


By the late Rev. J. Wharton, D.D. 
and the Rey. J. Wharton, M.A. 
4 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

Religionism, or Popular Preachers, 
glias Pulpiteers: a Satire. fc. 4s. 


The Conduct of Man: a Poem. 
8vo. 5s. 

The Test of Virtue, and other 
Poems. By the late Miss P. Barrett. 
fe. 7s. 

POLITICAL. 

An impartial Examination of the 
Dispute between Spain and her Ame- 
rican Colonies. By A. F.. Estrada. 
Translated by W. Burdon. $Svo. 5s, 

The Crisis of the Dispute with the 
United States; in Three Letters; with 
an explanatory Preface. Qs. 

Political Essay on the Kingdom of 
New Spain. By A. De Humboldt. 
Translated from the French by J. 
Black. Vol. Il.and IV. 8vo. $1s.6d. 


RELIGION, 
An Address delivered at Worship- 


Street, Nov. 3, 1811. By the Rev. J. 
Evans, A.M. Is. 

Select Homilies of the Church of 
England appointed to be read in 
Churches in the Time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. 12mo. 9s. 6d. 


J.Plumptre’s,M.A. Sermon,preach- 
ed before the University of Cam- 
biidge, Jan. 27, 1811. 1s. : 

Law’s Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Rochester, 
June 18il. 2s. 

Gishorne’s Sermon, preached in the 
Parish Church of All Saints, Derby, 
Oct. 7, 1811. @s. 


Grinfield’s Sermon, preached at 
LauraC hapel, Bathwick, Nov.7,1811, 
containing Strictures on Mr. Lancas- 
ter's Plan, &c. 1s. 


Dixon's Sermon before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, at St. Mary's, Oct. 27, 
1811. 5s. 

Barrow’s Sermon, preached in the 
Collegiate Church of Southwell, Oct. 
97, 1811. Is. 


Gardner's Sermon, preached in the 
Chapel of the Asylum for Female Or- 
phans, Lambeth, Dec. 1, 1811. 1s. 


Conferences between the Danish 
Missionaries resident at Tranquebar, 
and the Heathen Natives of Hindos. 
tan, now first rendered into English. 
l2mo. 5s. 

Scripture Directory, or an Attempt 
to assist the unlearned Reader to un- 
derstand the general History and lead- 
ing Subjects of the Old Testament. 
By T. Jones, 2s, 6d. 
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Rev. J. Scott's Sermon: the Na- 
tion imploring the Word of Life. 1s. 


Rev. R, Storry’s Sermon, preached 
in the Parish Church, St. Peter's, Col- 
chester, June 10,1795. 1s. 


Rev. F. Waite’s Sermon, preached 
in the Parish Church, Greenwich, 
June $0, 1811. 1s.6d. 

J. Wilcox’s, M.A. Sermon, occa- 
sioned by the Death of M. Horne, 
Esq. preached at Ely Chapel, Hol- 
born, Nov. 24, 1811. Is. 


Remarks on the Refutation of Cal- 


Chronicle. [Decemagk 


vinisme By G.Tomline, D.D. E.R.S, 
By T. Scott: 2 vols. fe. 8vo. is, 

W. S. Goddard's, D.D. Sermon, 
preached in the Cathedral Church, 
Chichester, Aug. 8, 1811. 1s. 6d, 

Rev. G. Faussett’s Sermon on the 
Necessity of educating the Poor, be. 
fore the University of Oxford at St, 
Mary's, Dec. 1, 1811. 1s. 

A Defence of Infant Baptism and 
of Sprinkling, as a proper Form of 
Baptising. 1s. 

A Sermon on the Duties of the 
Clergy. Is. 





HISTORICAL 
GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
December 17, 1811. 


"HEWWO Letters, one from Lord 

Minto, Governor-General of 
India, and the other from Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, dated Weltevreede, Aug. 
$1, 1811, addressed to the Earl of Li- 
verpool, state that the expedition 
against Java landed on the 4th inst. 
within twelve miles of Batavia, which 
was taken possession of on the 8th 
without opposition. On the 10th, the 
troops had a sharp aflair at Welte- 
vreede, with the elite of General Jan- 
sens’ army, which terminated in driv- 
ing them isto their strong position at 
Cornelis. On the 20th the British 
assailed the works at Cornelis, which 
were carried, and the whole army, 
upwards of ten thousand disciplined 
men, killed, taken, or dispersed, with 
the exception of asmall party of horse 
that escaped with General Jansens. 
About two thousand were killed, three 
generals were taken, and five tliousand 
prisoners, and the British left in pos- 


CHRONICLE. 

**has not capitulated, but fled un- 
attended, and is a fugitive in the 
mountains of Java;” in consequence 
of which he had assumed the govern- 
ment that had heen abandoned, and 
published a Proclamation to the in- 
habitants. 

The particulars attending the cap- 
ture of Batavia, and subsequent ope- 
rations, are then described in the at 
lowing letter, dated 

Head Quarters, Weltevreede, 
Aug. 31, 1811. 


Mv Lorv,—After a short but ar- 
duous cainpaign, the troops you did 
me the honour to place under my or- 
ders have taken the capital of Java, 
have assaulted and carried the enemy's 
formidable works at Cornelis, have 
defeated and dispersed their collected 
force, and have driven them from the 
kingdoms of Bautam and Jacatra, 
This brilliant success over a well me 
pointed and disciplined force, greatly 
superior in numbers, and in every 
respect well equipped, is the result of 


session of the whole country west of the great zeal, gallantry, and disci- 


Cheribon. 

Here follows a letter of congratula- 
tion from Lord Minto, closing with 
the observation, “ that by the succes- 
sive reductions of the French Islands 
and Java, the British nation has nei- 
ther an enemy nor a rival left from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Cape 
Horn.” 

Lord Minto’s dispatch to the Ho- 
nourable Court of East-India Direc- 
tors at London, mentions the expul- 
sion of the French government, and 
the establishment of the British at Ba- 
tavia.—General Jansens, he observes, 


pline of the troops, qualities which 
they have ‘possessed in a degree cer- 
tainly never surpassed. It is my duty 
to lay before your Lordship the de- 
tails of their success, but it is notin 
my power to do them the justice they 
deserve, or to express how much their 
country is indebied to them for their 
great exertions. ; 
Your Lordship is acquainted with 
the reasons that induced me to at- 
tempt a landing in the neighbourhood 
of Batavia. It was effected without 
opposition at the village of Chilling- 
ching, 12 miles east of the city, on the 
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Ath instant; My intention was to pro- 
ceed from thence by the direct road 
to Cornelis, where the enemy's force 
was said to be assembled in a strongly 
fortified position, and to place the 
city of Batavia in my rear, from 
, whence alone I could expect to derive 
supplies equal to the arduous contest 
we were engaged in, As some time 
was required to make preparations for 
an inland movement, I judged it pro- 
per to reconnoitre the road by the 
coast leading to Batavia, and observe 
how far it would be practicable to pe- 
netrate by that route. I was aware 
that it was extremely strong, and, if 
well defended, nearly impracticable. 
Advancing with part of the army, I 
had the satisfaction to find that it was 
not disputed with us, and the only ob- 
stacle to our progress was occasioned 
by the destruction ofthe bridge over 
the Anjol River. I approached the 
river on the 6th, and observing dur- 
ing that evening a large fire in Ba- 
tavia, L concluded it was the intention 
of the enemy to evacuate the city; 
and with this impression I directed 
the advance of the army, under Col, 
Gillespie, to pass the river in boats 
on the succeeding night. They lodged 
themselves in the suburbs of the city, 
and a temporary bridge wads hastily 
constructed on the ‘morning of the 
8th, capable of supporting light artil- 
lery. On that day the Burghers of 
Batavia applied for protection, and 
surrendered the city without opposi- 
tion, the garrison having retreated to 
Weltevreede. 

The possession of Batavia was of 
the utmost importance. Though large 
store-houses of public property were 
burnt by the enemy, previous to their 
retreat, and every effort made to de- 
stroy the remainder, we were fortu- 
nate in presefving some valuable gra- 
naries, and other stores. The city, 
although abandoned by the principal 
inhabitants, was filled with an indus- 
trious race of people who could be 
particularly usefulto the army. Pro- 
visions were in abundance, and an 
easy communication preserved with 
the fleet. 

In the night of the 8th, a feeble at- 
tempt was made by the enemy to -cut 
off a small.guard | had sent for the 
security of the place; but the troops 
of the advance had, unknown to them, 


- 
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reinforced the party early inthe even 
ing, and the attack was repulsed. The 
advance, under Col. Gillespie, occu- 
pied the city on_the 9th. 

Very early on the morning of the 
10th, I directed Col. Gillespie, with 
his corps, to move from Batavia, to- 
wards the enemy's cantonment, at 
Weltevreede, supported hy two bri- 
gades of infantry, that marched before 
break of day through the city, and fol- 
lowed his route. The cantonment was 
abandoned, but the enemy were in 
force a little beyond it, and about two 
miles in advance of their works at 
Cornelis. Their position was strong, 
and defended by an abbatis, occupied 
by tHree thousand of their best troops, 
and four guns of horse artillery ; Col. 


Gillespie attacked it with spirit and ~ 


judgment; and, after an obstinate re- 
sistance, carried it at the point of the 
bayonet, completely routed their force, 
and took their guns. A strong co- 
lumn from their works advanced.to 
their support, but our line being ar- 
rived, they were instantly pursued, 
and driven under shelter of their bat- 
teries. ‘ 


In this affair, so creditable to Col. 
Gillespie, and all the corps of the ad- 
vance, the grenadier company of the 
78th, and the detachment of the 89th 
regiment, particularly distinguished 
theinselves, by charging and captur- 
ing the enemy's artillery.—Our loss 
was trifling, compared with the ene- 
my’s, which may be estimated at 
about 500 men, with Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Alberti dangerously wounded. 


Though we had hitherto been suc- 
cesstul, beyond my mast sanguine ex- 
pectations, our further progress be- 
came extremely difficult, and some- 
what doubtful. 


The enemy, greatly superior in 
numbers, was strongly entrenched in 
a positien, between the Great River 
Jacatra and the Sloken, an artificial 
watercourse, neither ef which were 
fordable. This position was shut up 
by a deep trench, strongly pallisaded. 
Seven redoubts, and many batteries, 
mounted with heavy cannon, occu- 
pied the most commanding grounds 
within the lines. The Fort’of Cor 
nelis was in the centre, and the whr 
of the works was defended by a nu’ 
rous and well organized artillery, 
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season was too far advanced, the heat 
was too violent, and our numbers in- 
sufficient to admit of regular ap- 
proaches. To carry the works by as- 
sault was the alternative, and on that 
I decided. In aid of this measure, I 
erected some batteries, to disable the 
principal redoubts, and for two days 
kept up a heavy fire from twenty 18 
pounders and eight mortars and how- 
itzers. Their execution was great, 
and I had the pleasure to find, that 
though answered at the commence- 
ment of each day, by a far more nu- 
merous artillery, we daily silenced 
their nearest batteries, considerably 
disturbed every part of their position, 
and were evidently superior in our 
fire. 

At dawn of day, on the 26th, the 
assault was made. The principal at- 
tack was entrusted to that gallant and 
experienced officer, Col. Gillespie. 
He had the infantry of the advance, 
and the grenadiers of the line with 
him, and was supported by Colonel 
Gibbs, with the 59th regiment and 
the 4th battalion of Bengal Volunteers. 
They were intended, if possible, to 
surprize the redoubt No. 8, construct- 
ed by the enemy beyond the Sloken, 
to endeavour to cross the bridge over 
that stream with the fugitives, and 
then to assault the redoubts, witbia 
the lines, Colonel Gillespie attacking 
those to the left, and Colonel Gibbs 
to the right.—-Licutenant-Colonel 
M‘Leod, with six companies of the 
69th, was directed to follow a path, 
on the bank of the great river, and 
when the attack had commenced 
onthe Sloken, to endeavour to pos- 
sess himself of the enemy’s left re- 
doubt, No. 2.—Major Tule, with the 
flank corps of the reserve, reinforced 
by two troops of cavalry, four guns of 
horse artillery, two companies of the 
60th, and the grenadiers of the re- 
serve, was directed to attack the corps 
at Campong Maylayo, on the west of 
the great river, and endeavour to 
cross the bridge at that post. 

The remainder of the army, under 
Major-General Wetherall, was at the 
batteries, where a column, under Col. 
Wood, consisting of the 78th regi- 
ment, and the 5th volunteer battalion, 
was directed to advance against the 
enemy in front, and ‘at a favourable 


moment, when aided by the other at- 
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tacks, to force his way, if practicable, 
and open the position forthe line, 
The enemy was under arms, and 
prepared for the combat, and General 
Jansens, the Commander-in-Chief, 
was in the redoubt where it com. 
menced. Colonel Gillespie, after g 
long detour through a close and intri. 
cate country, came on their advance, 
routed it in an instant, and witha ra- 
pidity never surpassed, under a heavy 
fire of grape and musquetry, possessed 
himself of the advanced redoubt, 
No. 3. He passed the bridge with the 
fugitives, under as tremendous a fire, 
and assaulted, and carried with the 
bayonet the redoubt, No. 4, aftera 
most obstinate resistance. Here the 
two divisions ef the column separated, 
Colonel Gibbs turned to the right, 
and with the 59th and part of the 78th, 
who had now forced their way in 
front, carried the redoubt No. 1L—A_. 
tremendous explosion of the magazine 
of this work (whether accidental or 
designed is not ascertained), took 
place at the instant of its capture, and 
destroved a number of gallant officers 
and men, who at the moment were 
crowded on its ramparts, which the 
enemy had abandoned. The redoubt, 
No, 2, against which Lieutenant- 
Colonel'M‘Leod's attack was directed, 
was carried in as gallant a style; and 
I lament to state, that most valiant 
and experienced officer fell at the mo- 
ment of victory. The front of the 
position was now open, and the troops 
rushed in from every quarter. 
During the operations on the right, 
Colonel Gillespie pursued his advan- 
tage to the left, carrying the enemy's 
redoubts towards the rear, and being 
joined by Lieut. Col. M‘Leod, of the 
59th, with part of that corps, he di- 
rected him to attack the park of artil- 
lery, which that officer carried in a 
most masterly manner, putting to 
flight a body of the enemy's cavalry 
that formed, and attempted to defend 
it. A sharp fire of musquetry was now 
kept up by a strong body of the ene- 
my, who had taken post in the lines 
in front of Fert Cornelis; but were 
driven from them, the fort taken, and 
the enemy completely dispersed. 
They were pursued by Col. Gillespie, 
with the 14th regiment, a party of 
Sepoys, and the seamen from the bat- 
teries under Capt. Sayer, of the Royal 
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Navy. By this time the cavalry and 
horse artillery had effected a passage 
through the lines, the former com- 
manded by Major Travers, and the 
Jatter by Capt. Noble; and, with the 
gallant Colonel at their head, the pur- 
suit was continued, till the whole of 
the enemy's army was killed, taken, 
or dispersed. : 

Major Tule's attack was equally spi- 
rited—but after routing the enemy's 
force at Campong Malayo, and killing 
many of them, he found the bridge 
on fire, and was unable to penetrate 
further. 


T have the honour to inclose a re- 
turn of the loss sustained, from our 
Janding on the 4th to the 26th inclu- 
sive. Sincerely I lament its extent, 
and the many valuable and able offi- 
cers that have unfortunately fallen ; 
but when the prepared state of the 
enemy, their numbers, and the 
strength of their positions are con- 
sidered, I trust it will not be deemed 
heavier than might be expected— 
their’s has greatly ipoentied it. In 
the action of the 26th, the numbers 
killed were immense, but it has been 
impossible to form any accurate state- 
ment of the amount. About one thou- 
sand have been buried in the works, 
multitudes were cut down in the re- 
treat, the rivers are choaked up with 
the dead, and the huts and woods were 
filled with the wounded, who have 
since expired.—We have taken near 
five thousand prisoners, among whom 
are three General Officers, thirty-four 
Field Officers, seventy Captains, and 
one hundred and fifty Subaltern Off- 
cers; Gen. Jansens made his escape 
with difficulty, during the action, and 
reached Baitenzorg, a distance of 
thirty miles, with a few cavalry, the 
sole remains of an army of ten thou- 
sand men. This place be has since 
evacuated, and fled to the eastward. 
A detachment of our troops is in pos- 
session of it. 

The superior discipline and invin- 
cible courage which have so highly 
distinguished the British army, were 
never more fully displayed, aud Ihave 
the heartfelt pleasure to add, that 
they have not been clouded by any 
acts of insubordination. 

I have the honeur to enclose a copy 
of the orders I have directed to be is- 
sued, thanking the troops in general 


for their services, and particularising 
some of the officers, ‘who, from their 
rauk or situations, were more fortu- 
nate than their equally gallant com- 
panions, in opportunities of distin- 
guishing themselves, andserving their 
Sovereign and their country. But f 
must not omit noticing to your Lord- 
ship the very particular merit of Col, 
Gillespie, to whose assistance in plan- 
ning the principal attack, and to 
whose gallantry, energy, and judg- 
ment in executing it, the success is 
greatly to be attributed. To the Ge- 
neral Staff of the army, as well as my 
own Staff, L feel myself particularly 
indebted. The professional know- 
ledge, zeal, and activity of Colonel 
Eden, Quarter-master General, have 
been essentially useful to me; but I 
cannot express how much I have be- 
nefitted by the able assistance and la- 
borious exertions of Colonel Agnew, 
the Adjutant-General, an officer 
whose activity and meritorious ser- 
vices have frequently attracted the 
notice and received the thanks of the 
Governments in India. 

It is with particular pleasure, T as- 
sure your lordship, that I have receiv- 
ed the most cordial support from the 
Honourable Rear-Admiral Stopford 
and Commodore Broughton, during 
the period of their commanding the 
squadron.. The former was pleased 
to allow a body of 506 seamen, under 
that valuable officer, Captain Sayer, 
of the Leda, to assist at our batteries, 
Their services were particularly use- 
ful; and I have the satisfaction to as- 
sure you, that both the Artillery and 
Engineers were actuated by the same 
zeal, in performing their respective 
duties, that has been so conspicuous 
in all ranks and departments, though 
from the deficiency of the means at 
their disposal, their operations were 
unavoidably embarrassed with uncom- 
men difficulties. I have the honour 
to be, &c. 

(Signed) 

S. AucumuTy, Lieuf. Gen. 
T. Rareies, Sec. to Goy. Gen. 


Total return of the Killed, Wound; 
ed, and Missing.—Killed, Europeans, 
1 Lieut. Colonel, 3 Captains, 9 Lieu- 
tenants, 2 Ensigns, 2 Staff Serjeants, 
6 Serjeants, 91 rank and file—Natives, 
2 Jemindars, 2 Havildars, 23 rark and 
file-—W ounded, Europeans, 3 Lieut. 
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Colonels, 2 Majors, 14 Captains, 36 
Lieutenants, 7 Ensigns, 1 Staff Ser- 
jeant, 32 Serjeants, 2 Drummers, 513 
rank and file—Natives, 2 Subildars or 
Serangs, 4 Jemindars, 9 Havildars, 1 
Drummer, 107 rank and file.—Mis- 
sing, 13 rank and file—Horses, 14 
killed, 21 wounded, 3 missing. 





HORRID MURDERS! 
MR. MARR AND FAMILY. 


We almost doubt whether, in the 
annals of murders, there is an instance 
on record to equal in atrocity those 
which the following particulars will 
disclose. 


About twelve o'clock on Saturday 
night, December 7th, Mr. Marr, who 
kept a lace and pelisse warehouse at 
No. 29, Ratcliff-highway, sent out his 
female servant to purchase some oys- 
ters for supper, whilst he was shutting 
up the shop-windows. On her return, 
in about a quarter of an hour, she 
rung the bell :epeatedly without any 
person coming to the door. This 
alarined her, and she communicated 
her fears to Mr. Murray, the adjoin- 
ing neighbour, who obtained admis- 
sion by the back way; and on enter- 
ing the warehouse, he beheld a spec- 
tacle, which so petrified him with hor- 
ror, that it was with difficulty he could 
make known the sad catastrophe which 
had befallen this unfortunate family. 
Mr. Marr was found lying near the 
window, dead, with his skull broken. 
His wife, who, it would seem, had 
come to his relief from below stairs, 
on hearing a scuffle, had been met 
by the villains at the top of the stairs, 
where she was found deprived of life ; 
her head was too shockingly mangled 
for description. The shop-boy, to all 
appearance, had made more resistance 
than the rest, or else they had not 
made so sure of their blow; for the 
counter, which extends the whole 
length of the warehouse, was found 
bespattered with his blood and braius 
from one end of it to the other; and 
the body of the unfortunate youth lay 
prostrate on the floor, weltering in fis 
gore. Nor did the work of the blood- 
thirsty villains stop here. Even a 
child in the cradle, only four months 
old, found, in its infancy, innocence 
and ineapacity of impeaching them, 
no protection from their barbarous 
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hands. It was discovered with its 
throat cut from ear to ear. Such re- 
fined cruelty is hardly surpassed in the 
annals of human depravity. 

With such silence were these mur- 
ders committed, that not the least 
noise was heard by the neighbours 
during the absence of the servant girl 
for the oysters. ‘The watchman on that 
beat, we understand, has on all occa- 
sions shewn himself both attentive and 
faithful to the neighbours; and it was 
every night his custom to examine 
Mr. Marr's window-sbutters. On this 
occasion he reports, that a little after 
twelve o'clock, he found some of the 
window-shutters not fastened, and 
called to, those he heard within to ac- 
quaint them with it; and received for 
answer ** We know it.” It was the 
murderers who answered, after the ac- 
complishment of their work of death! 
The repeatedly ringing of the bell in- 
duced the murderers to suppose they 
had been discovered, as they made 
off without taking with them any of 
the property; and in their hurry they 
left behind them the instrument with 
which they bad perpetrated their fatal 
deeds. It is described as an iron- 
headed mallet, such as is used by car- 
penters. Itremains a matter of con- 
jecture, whether the villains rushed 
in at the door while Mr. Marr was 
shutting up the shop, or got in the 
back way. At any rate, it seems evi- 


dent, that their object, in the first in- 


stance, was to destroy the whole of the 
family; end that the servant owed her 
life entirely to the accident of being 
out onanerrand. In the desk of the 
shop 1591. were found deposited in a 
tin-box. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marr were a young 
couple, had been married ‘about 
eighteen months, and were respected 
by the neighbourhood. 

On the following Tuesday, an in- 
quest was held on the bodies before 
Mr. Unwin, the coroner. 

The first witness was Mr. Salter, a 
surgeon, in Ratcliff- highway, who gave 
a technical description of the various 
wounds, and stated that the infant had 
received a large incision, three inches 
in depth, upon the left site of its 
throat, together with several marks of 
violence on the left side of its face. 
The mother of the little innocent had 
the left side of ‘the cranium fractured 
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in a most dreadful manner, and the and thought it very strange. He then 
temporal bone totally destroyed, with observed, that he (Mr. Marr) had not 
a wound in the left jaw, about two locked thedoor. The watchman run 
inches in length, and extending into the bell, and called Mr. Marr throug 
the left ear, at the’ back of whichthere the key-hole. ‘Mr: Murray, the next 
was also a severe wound. Mr. Marr door neighbour, came out, and asked 
had his nose broken in, the occipital what was the matter. The watchman 
bone also fractured, and a violent told him’ I was locked out. I still 
blow on the left eye.» J. Gohen, the stood at the door till! Mr. Murray came 
apprentice boy, had asevere contusion again, when he said there was a strong 
on the forehead and’ nose, with the light backwards. Mr.Murray went 
occipital bone dreadfully shattered,and backwards, whilst another watchman, 
the brains protruding, with other whohad joined the first; made an alarm. 
marks of violence on his body. Then Mr. Murray got into the house 
Margaret Jewell, the servant of Mr. backwards, and opéned the street door, 

Marr, catme forward to give her testi- where 1 was still standing with the 
mony ina state of agonized despair, watchman, and Isaw——” [Here the 
It was with the greatest difficulty the poor gifl, struck with the remem- 
court could collect a coherent state- brance of her mistress’s mangled and 
ment of what she knew of-the trans- bleeding body which presented itself 
action. Her evidence, as far as it was on the opening of the door, was so 
collected, was as follows:—‘* [ have overpowered, that she fainted on the 
lived servant with Mr. Marr for some spot, and was carried out in a state of 
time past. On Saturdy night last my insensibility. ] 

master gave me a Il. note. It then Mr. John Murray, Pawnbroker, ‘No. 
wanted a few minutes of twelve. My 30,Ratcliff-highway, stated, that about 
master was then busy behind the ten minutes after twelve, on Sunday 
counter.. On leaving the house I morning last, he was sitting at supper 
went to Mr. Taylor's, to procure some with his family, and heard’a noise in 
oysters for my master’s supper; but, Mr. Marr's house, which appeared to 
the shop being shut up, I returned be on the shop floor, and resembled 
past my master’s window, and saw him the falling of a shutter or a chair; 
still behind the counter. [| then went and the sound of a voice, as if pro- 
to John’s-hill, to pay the baker, but ceeding from a person under the im- 
his shop was shut up also. 1 then pulse of fear or correction, like a boy's 
went to another place to get some or woman's. This all occurred in 
oysters, but found all the shops shut about the space of a minute. A |ittle 
up; upon whichd returned again to before one he heard a violent ringing 
the door of my master’s ‘house. “I at Mr.Marr’s bell, which continued, 
found it close shut up, but a light was at intervals till about a quarter past 
seen. I think I was about twenty one. He then went out to ascertain 
minutes. [rang at the bell, but no the cause of the ringing. Witness 
one answered. I rang repeatedly. then described his clambering over 
Whilst [ was at the door the watch-_a wall at the rear of Mr. Marr’s house, 
man went by on the other side of the and entering it, where he found the 
way, with a person in charge. I cer- bodies of Mr.and Mis. Marr, the in- 
tainly heard somé otie come up stairs fant, and James Gohen, as already 
whilst I stood’ at the door, which [ described, weltering in their blood, 
thought was my master to let me in. and lifeless, though still warm. He 
I am certain.| heard the child cry very stated that Mr.and Mrs. Marr came 
low. I rangagain, and knocked atthe into the house No. 99, Ratcliff-high- 
door with my foot repeatedly. Aman way, about the latter end of April last. 
came up to the door whilst I was Mr. Marr seemed to be about twenty- 
standing there, and insulted me very four years old, and Mrs. Marr about 
much, I thought I would wait till the same age. The child was about 
‘the watchman came. He called the fourteen -weeks old. 

bour owe, and came to the door. He G. Olney, a watchman, stated, that 
told me to move on, not knowing me; on Sunday morning, about half past 
upon which I told him l'was‘ locked’ one o'clock ‘he was standing at Mr. 
out, and that belonged to the house, ‘Marr’s door, with the servant girl, 
Universat Mag. Vet. XVI. 3T ' 
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when Mr. Murray opened the door, 
and he went in directly. Mr. Murray 
said, ““ For God's sake come in, and 
see what dreadful murder is here.” 
Witness first saw Mrs. Marr lying on 


her face, with all her clothes covered- 


with blood, and her feet towards the 
door, which at first prevented its 
being opened. She was not cold, but 
dead. Her braius seemed to be hang- 
‘ing out on one side of her head, and 
he saw a great deal of blood about. 
Witness then described the situation 
of the other bodies, which has been 
already sufficiently stated. 

This was all the evidence adduced 
before the jury. A ship-carpenter's 
maul, which the desperate villains 
had left behind them on the premises, 
was produced, covered with blood, 
and human hair still adhering to it; 
which left no doubt that this was the 
instrument with which the horrid 
facts were perpetrated. 

The Jury, without hesitation, re- 
turned a verdict of Wilful Murder 
against some person or persons un- 
known. 

On the Sunday following, the inter- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Marr, and their 
infant son, took place at St. George's 
church in the East. The procession 
entered the middie aisle in the follow- 
ing order. 


The Body of Mr. Marr; 

The Bodies of Mrs. Marr and Infant; 
The father and mother of Mr. Marr; 
The four sisters of Mrs. Marr; 
The only brother of Mr. Marr; 
The next in relationship to the de- 
ceased ; 

The friends of Mr. and Mrs. Marr. 

After the ceremony in church, the 
bodies were conveyed into the burial- 
peene and deposited in one grave. 

immense crowd attended; but the 
utmost decorum prevailed. ° 





Mr. Williamson and Family. 


On Thursday night, Dec. 19, soon 
after eleven o'clock, the neighbour- 
hood of New Gravel Lane was 
alarmed with the most dreadful cries 
of murder, proceeding from a number 
of people collected opposite to the 
King’s Arms, No.6, and from a man 
lodger in the house, who tving the 
sheets together had descended by the 
assistance of the watchman, and given 
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the alarm, that there were some per- 
sons murdering those in the house, 
Several of the people assembled im- 
mediately forced their way into the 
house, through the cellar-flap, when 
looking round the cellar, they found 
the body of Mr. Williamson at the 
foot of the stairs, with a viclent con- 
tusion on the head, his throat dread. 
fully cut, and an iron crow by his 
side. They tien proceeded up stairs 
into the parlour, and found Mrs. Wil- 
liamson also dead, with her skull frac- 
tured, and her throat cut, blood still 
issuing from the wound; and near her 
lay the body of the servant woman 
whose head was also horridly bruised; 
and her throat cut in the most shock- 
ing manner. 

Mr. Anderson, a neighbour, being 
examined before the magistrates at the 
Shadwell Police Office, deposed, that 
ten minutes before eleven he went to 
the King’s Arms for a pot of beer, 
Mrs. W. drew the beer, and said she 
would send it home. During this Mr. 
W.., who was sitting by the fire, said 
to Mr. A., “* You are an officer; there 
has been a fellow listening at my door, 
with a brow coat on, if you should 
see him, take him into'custody, or tell 
me.” Mr. A. answered he certainly 
would.—This witness was coming to 
the house again for more beer, when 
he saw the watchman catching the 
lodger in his arms, and he entered the 
hohse with the rest of the neighbours, 
None of the bodies, he said, were cold 
when they were found. The premises, 
he said, were afterwards examined, 
and it appeared that the murderers 
had escaped through a back window 
looking into a piece of waste ground 
belonging to the London Dock Com- 
pany; they then having about eight 
feet to jump down upon clayey 
ground, and which communicated 
with several bye-streets. 

Johb Turner, the‘man who escaped 
from the window, swore, that he went 
to bed a few minutes before eleven, 
and had not been there above five or 


‘ten minutes before he beard the cry of 


* We shall all be murdered,” which 
he supposed came from the woman 
servant. After some hesitation, he 


went down stairs, and saw one of 
the villains rifling Mrs. Williamson's 
pockets, he then ran up stairs, tyed 
the sheets together, and descended out 
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of the window, as before stated. No- 
body, he said, lodged in the house 
besides himself, excepting a grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Williamson. The 
man he saw, he described, as being 
avout six feet in height, diessed in a 
genteel style with along dark loose 
coat on. Whilt he was down stairs, 
he recollected he heard two or three 
very deep sighs. The grand-daughter 
to whom this witness alluded was pre- 
sent at the examination, but being 
very much affected, the magistrates 
asked her but very few questions. 

The wounds.on the heads of the 
sufferers appear to hare been inflicted 
with au iron bar, and from their posi- 
tion, as well as the cuts on the throat, 
one of the murderers seems to have 
been left-handed. Mr. Williamson 
was about 56 years of age, and his 
wife about 60; Bridget Harrington, 
the servant woman, was about 50. 

A number of persons have been 
apprehended on suspicion, and against 
some of them circumstances at first 
seemed to be strong, they have how- 
ever mostly been discharged, and up 
to the 23d day of December not one 
person had been committed for trial. 

It appeared from general report, that 
Mr. Williamson had been robbed of a 
watch; but whether any money. had 
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been taken from him was not known, 
'The maker's name of the watch is sai 
to be James Catchpole. r 

Mr. and Mrs. Williamson are both 
very large bodies: they were put into 
handsome black coffins on Friday 
night.—The under part of Mr. W's 
house is a skittle-ground, next to. the 
entranceof which is the cellar-door, 
by which it seems the murderers en- 
tered.—During the perpetration of 
this horrid deed, a public-house al- 
most adjoining was filled with people 
drinking. 

On Saturday, Dec. 21st, several ru- 
mours were afloat, stating that another 
publican, in the Commercial Road, 
had been murdered, with two officers 
of justice, &c. These rumours hap- 
pily have proved: unfounded ; and 
they originated merely in the circum- 
stance of the resistance made by se- 
veral persons against some officers 
of justice, who having apprehended 
aman on suspicion of being one of 
the murderers, the people took them 
for a press-gang. These officers were 
very roughly handled; but it is not 
certain that any lives were lost. The 
coroner's inquest, on the bodies of. Mr. 
and Mrs. Williamson, have returned 
a verdict of wiiful murder, against 
some person or persons unknown, 


-———— 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
T the swearing in of Dr. Bel- 
amy, the new mayor of Ply- 


a . . 
tremely useful in various undertak- 
ings of national concern, such as rail- 
roads. canals, &c. in the planning of 





mouth, the Test Act was called for by which he evinced great genius. Asa 
one of the commonalty, and read, surgeon his practice was extensive, 
which contains a clause that no per- and his success great. Many arduous 
son is eligible to be mayor or chief and difficult operations he performed, 
magistrate of any city, borough, or which ended in perfect cures, after. 
town corporate, who has not received others of eminence had shrunk from 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, the undertakings. His operations 
according to the forms of the church were conceived and executed from a 
of England, within a twelve-month perfect knowledge of the structure of 
anda day of his nomination. After the human body, attained by a well 
some time, Dr. B. refusing to answer grounded education, and constant 
the question, the election was declared intense study through life. He was 
void by the common-hall, educated under the eminent surgeon, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Mr. Russell, cof Worcester, then with 

Died] At Gloucester, after-a few Jobn Hunter, was house surgeon. to 
days severe illness, Charles Brandon “the Westminster Infirmary, avd after- 
Trye, Esq. F.R.S. and senior surgeon wards assistant to the very ingenious 
to the Gloucester Infirmary. A man and scientific Sheldon. He was for 
that will be long regretted by the some time house-surgeon and apothe- 
thinking part of that community; not cary to the Infirmary in Gloucester. 
only as a surgeon, but as a man ex- Shortly after he quitted that situation, 
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he was. elected surgé6n to that charity, 
an officé which he filled for near thir- 
ty years, discharging its duties with 
great credit to hinself;'while those 
placed under his care were sensible of 
the advantages they possessed from 
his assiduous attention to their suffer- 
ings... He trained up several surgeons, 
many of whom are exercising the me- 
dical profession in various parts of the 
kingdom, with credit to their precep- 
tor, honous to themselves, and utility 
to mankind. As an author he was well 
known tu: the literary part of the me- 
dical world. He published a reply to 
Jessé Foot’s attack upon the Practice 
and Writings of John Hunter.—-Ob- 
servations on .Reteution of Urinc— 
An Essay on the Swelling of the Low- 
er Extremities, incident to Lying-in 
Women.—Illustrations of some of the 
Injuries to which the Lower Limbs 
are exposed.—Essay on some of the 
Stages of the Operation of cutting for 
the Stone.—And several papers of a 
miscellaneous nature connected with 
the profession, in various periodical 
publications. He was a steady friend 
and promoter of the vaccine inocula- 
tion. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


A meeting of land owners and oc- 
cupiers of land has lately been held a 
the George Inn, Northampton, for the 
purpose of establishing a Connty 
Agricultural Society, for rewarding 
the long services of meritorious ser- 
vants and labourers. The outlines of 
the proposed institution were agreed 
on,and the Duke of Grafton was elect- 
ed president; the Earl af Northamp- 
ton and Earl Spencer, vice-presi- 
dents; and Mr. C., Hillyard, treasurer 
and secretary. 

SHROPSHIRE. 


A deplorable instance of domestic 
sorrow, lately occurred in the*family 
of Mr. Hamer, a farmer, at Cowstay, 
near Bishop's Castle: three weeks be- 
fore, he had seven sons and daughters, 
several of whom had attained ma- 
turity; but the ravages of a putrid 
fever reduced, the number to three; 
his wife is sunk into a state of in- 
sanity, and he is unable to rise from 
his bed. . Few persons daring to go 


into his house, his grain was let out to 
be reaped, and his dairy cows have 
been driven to apother farm. 
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SUFFOLK. 

Died.).. At Shrubland Park; Henry 
Middleton, Esq. after a long illness, 
which he supported with the greatest 
patience and equanimity. As an ac- 
quaintance he was cheerful and en- 
tertaining; as a friend he was con- 
stant and sincere; as a relation he 
was affectionate and kind; and his 
memory will be long respected by all 
who knew him. 

WESTMORLAND. 
To the credit. of this county, no 
person has been executed in it since 
the year 1782; when Archibald Irving 
and Walter Grives suffered the sen- 
tence of the law for the murder of 
Robert Parker, at Hackthorp; but 
both thedelinguents were strangers in 
the country; so that there have been 
twenty-nine maiden assizes in sue- 
cession. The cause of this moral im- 
provement ought.to be ascertained ? 
Are‘the clergy laborious? Are there 
many sectaries,many methodists, many 
schools ? 
YORKSHIRE. 

A singular Enthusiast.—At a recent 
Quarter Sessiens for the borough of 
Leeds, John Burnley, weaver, of Bees- 
ton, was brought before the court, on 
a charge of deserting his family, and 
leaving them chargeable to the towns 
ship. When he was placed ‘at the 
bar, he was interrogated in the follow- 
ing terms by the court:— 

W hat reason have you to assign for 
deserting your family, and leaving 
them chargeable to the township ?—I 
was called by the word of God so 
to do. : 

Where have you lived since; and 
what have you done *—I have lived at 
Potovens, near Wakefield, and have 
worked at my business as a weaver. 

W hat can you earn a week, upon 
an average >—From 18 to 20 shillings 
per week. 

And how do you dispose of it? 
After supplying my own necessities, I 
distribute the rest among my poof 
neighbours. 

But should not your wife and chil- 
dren be the first objects of your care 
and bounty ?>—No.; unless they are in 
greater distress than all others. 

The Scripture, which you profess 
to follow, says, speaking of the relation 
of man and wite, that they shall be 
one flesh ; of course you are-under as 
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great an obligation to maintain her as 

ourself.—The Scripturesaith, whom 
God hath joined together let'no man 
put asunder; but God nevef joined 
me and my, wife together. 

Who then did?—i have told you 
who did not: you may easily judge 
who did. 

We suppose you are as much joined 
together as any other niarried people 
are.—My family are now no more to 
me than any other persons. 

The laws of your country require 
that you should maintain your family, 
and if you neglect or refuse to do it, 
you become liable to a serious punish- 
ment.—I am willing to suffer all you 
think proper to inflict: Lexpect to 
suiler persecution; for the Scripture 
says, those that will live godly in 
Christ Jesus, must endure persecu- 
tion. I regard the laws of God oniy, 
and do not regard any other laws. 

You seem to have read the Scrip- 
tures to very little profit, or you would 
not have failed in so plain a duty as 
that of providing for your own house- 
hold.—The Scripture commands me 
tolove my neighbour as myself: and 
I cannct do that, if I. sufier him to 
want when [ have the power to relieve 
him. My wife and children have all 
changes of raiment; but | see many 
others that are half naked. Should [ 
not, therefore, clothe these rather 
than expend my money on -my fa- 
mily? 

But your family cannot live upon 
their raiment; they require also vic- 
tuals.—They are able to provide for 
their own maintenance; and the Gos- 
pel requires me to forsake father and 
mother, wife and children. Indeed, 
it was contrary to the Gospel‘ for me 
to take a wife; and I sinned in so 
doing. 

Have you any friends here ?—I haye. 
only one friend, who is above. 

Is there any person here who knows 
you*—Mr. Banks knows me. 

Mr. Banks being called upon, stated, 
that he should suppose, from the re- 
cent conduct of the prisoner, that his 
mind was not in a sane state. For- 
merly he was an industrious man; of 
late, he understood, that he bad read 
the Bible with vicommon assiduity 
and fervency. He would absent him- 
self whole das together, and retire 
into woods and fields, for the purpose 
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of reading it. After some time spent 
in this manner, he went away from 
his family, and refased to contribute 
to theirsupport. His family contrived 
to carry on the business, and he 
bought of them what pieces they 


‘made. ' He understood, that what the 


prisoner had said of giving away his 
earnings to objects of distress was cor- 
rect... © 

The Court made another attempt to 
convince this deluded.man. of the im- 
propriety of his conduct, but without 
the least effect; he replied to all their 
reasovings by quoting perverted texts 


of Scripture. Nor would he even pro- 


mise to permit his employer to pay to 
his family the small sum of five shil- 
lings weekly. He dared not, he said, 
make any promises or engagements of 
any kind. Nor was the attempt to 
work upon his feelings more success- 
fil; his fanaticism had, apparently, 
rooted from his heart all the tender 
charities of domestic life. When it 
was intimated to him that one of his 
children was in a decline, he seemed 
perfectly unmoved; uor did the tears 
of his wife, who implored him only 
to assist in paying some debts before 
he went away, in the least affect him. 
He coldly replied, that the landlord 
might distress for the rent. 

‘I'he Court asked some questians of 
the overseers as to the affairs of the 
family, the answers to which confirm- 
ed what Mr. Banks had said as to the 
manuer in which he disposed of his 
surplus earnings, and expressed an 
opinion that no benefit was likely to 
result from sending him again to the 
Honse of Correction. After some 
consultation with the Bench, the Re- 
corder addressed him to the following 
effect :-— 

** John Burnley, the Court are dis- 
posed to deal leniently with you, in 
hopes that ,better consideration will 
remove the delusion you labour under. 
For this purpose I would advise you 
to read your Bible with still greater 
attention, and ask the advice of some 
intelligent friends, particularly the 
minister you attend upon. I would 
also beg of you seriously to consider, 
that all the rest of the world think it 
their duty to provide, in the first place, 
for their families; and you, surely, 
cannot suppose that they are all neg- 
lecting the care of their sovlls, and in 
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the road to eternal destruction. This 
consideration should induce you to 
distrust your own judgment, and if 
you have any humility—and humility 
is aChristian virtue—you would con- 
clude,that it is more probable that you 
should be mistaken, than that ail the 
rest of mankind should be wrong. 
Your wife has already expressed her 
wish that no severity should be used 
towards you. Influenced by these 
considerations, the Court has ordered 
that you should be discharged.”"— 
Prisoner. The scripture saith, that 
darkness covers the earth, and gross 
darkness the people. And again, in 
another place, that -the whole world 
lieth in wickedness. 1 know that the 
way of duty isin the path of suffering; 
but it is the path which our leader 
trod and we must follow his steps. 


IRELAND» 
Extraordinary Instance of Longevity. 


“T have before omitted informing 
you of a most extraordinary old la- 
bouring. man, who lives at Drumin- 
dra, near Dublin. He is now in his 
109th year, and is quite sound in in- 
tellect and body: as a proof of the lat- 
ter, he married five years ago, a Se- 
cond wife, of the age of $4, by whom 
he has had two children; the last, a 
fine boy, about twelve months ago! 
By his first wife he had several children, 
the eldest of whom, a youth of the age 
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of 84, resides in the neighbourhood, 
The old man is so convinced of the 
children by his present wife being his 
own, that he has lately settled the 
whole of his little property upon 
them.—I was inclined to believe some 
gay Lothario had been intermeddling 
in the old gentleman's domestic con- 
cerns—that the children were not 
his own; but] had reason to alter my 
opinion since I bave seen his wife— 
a more ordinary woman I scarcely 
ever beheld; indeed he has no cause 


of jealousy'!—The other day I saw | 


him mount a horse 15 hands high, 
with astonishing agility, on which he 
rode some time.—He walks very well, 
and is tolerably upright ; the son looks 
considerably older than the sire. Old 
Beattie told me, that in his youth he 
was a very free liver; avd that he has 
drank ata draught a pint of whiskey, 
Irish measure! He has several teeth 
in his upper jaw. This astonishing 


old man was born in the reign of Wil- ° 


liam the Third, avd boasts that he has 
outlived five Kings. His memory is 
pretty correct on daily occurrences; 


but events of.twenty years standing he, 


has no recollection of. ~ His family, 
indeed, may beast of ages almost 
equal -to some of the antediluviays— 
the father of the present Beattie hav- 
ing attained his 118th year. Beattie 
lives now a very abstemious life, and 
in person is rather thin.” 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
Oct. 238, to Nov. 23, 1811, inclusive. 
[Extracted from the London Gazette.]—Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses, 


\ ~~ W. Birmingham, silver;plater, 
(Kinderly and Co. Holborn-court). 
Atcheson J. West Smithfield, . coal-mer- 
chant, (Parry, Chancery Chambers). 
Armstrong W. Wapping, ship-chandler, 
(Noy & Co. Mincing-lane). Anthony W. 
Thorverton, Devonshire,surgeon, (Palmer, 
Barnard’s-Inn). Ansell J. Birmingham, 
shoe-maker, (Nicholls, Gray’s-Inn). Al- 
lenby, Louth, Lincolushire, (Barber, 
Gray’s-Inn). 

Bagshaw J. Glocester-street, victualler, 
(Pullen, Fore-street), Buchanan D. and 
Brunn R. Liverpool, merchynts, (Cooper 
& Co, Southampton-buildings). Bentley 
M. Wakefield, woolstapler, (Battye, Chan- 
cery-lane). Blake T. Ringwood, Hants, 
sadler, (Bourdillon & Co. Little Friday- 
street). Bugden T. Brighton, builder, 
fAbbott, Chancery-lane), Bennell J. 


jun. Thaive’s-Inn). 





Chelsea, plumber, (Stratton -& Co. Shore- 
ditch). Blacklin Y. New Bridge-street, 
lace-merchant, (Brown, Lincoln’s-Inn). 
Barlow J. H. Grange-court,pearl-stringer, 
(Mayhew & Co. Symond’s-ingp). 

Clamp G. and Moor J. Little New-st. 
warehousemen, (Atkinson, Castle-street). 
Caldwall J. Bolton, Lancashire, cotton- 
manufacturer, (Meddowcroft,Gray’s-Inn). 
Cook J. jun. North Shields, glover, (Car- 
dales & Co. Gray’s-Inn). ClarkeT. Exe- 
ter, draper, (Noye & Co. Mincing-lane), 
Cooper W. Draycot, Shepton Mallett, 
maltster, (Shephard & Co. Bedford-row). 
Cohen G. A. Gloucester-street, merchant, 
(Annesley & Co. Tokenhouse-yd). Cham- 
berlain J. Hanwell, mealman, (Clarke, 
Cash J. Stockport, 
Cheshire, cheesemonger, (Longdill & Co. 
Gray’s-Inn). Chester W. Wood-strect, 
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weaver, (Scott, St. Mildred’s-co.) Cooper 
E. Bishopsgate-street, coath-plater, (Se- 


tree, Bell-court). Clough J. H. Wilkes 


J.S. and Clough J: B. Liverpool, mer- 
chants, (Windle, John-street), Cutler A. 
Water-lane, painter-stainer, (Debary & 
Co. Gate-street.) Cooper E. Buxhall, 
miller, (Blagrave & Co. Symond’s-Inn). 
Cederberg A. Worship-street, engine and 
tool-maker,(Monney,Wood-st.). Crokatt 
H. Lloyd’sCoffee-house,insurance-broker, 
(Gregg & Co. Skinners’-hall). 

Denny J. Broughton, grocer, (Clennell, 
Staple’s-Inu). Dunn W. Wednesbury, 
draper, (Kinderley & Co. Gray’s-Inn). 
Dickons W. Mansfield, grocer, (Blake- 
lock & Co. Serjeant’s-Inn). Dodson R. 
Liverpool, merchant, (Windle, John- 
street.) 

Edwards R. Monmouth, draper, (Brace, 
Symond’s-Inn). Ellis D. Christchurch, 
linen-draper, (Langley, Charlotte-street). 

Fern H. Cheltenham, painter, (Vizard 
and Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). Forshaw J. Li- 
verpool, merchant, (Cooper & Co. South- 
ampton-buildings). Forsyth T. Burslem, 
drapers (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Faulk- 
ner E. Pendleton, Eccles, builder, (Ellis, 
Chancery-lane). Fryer F. Preston, cot- 
ton-manufacturer, (Fairthorne and Co. 
Warnford-court). Freame 'T. Wercester, 
draper, (Platt, Tanfield-court), 


Gaunt W. Tottenham Court Road, sur- 
geon, (Stevenson, Exchequer-court). 
Glazbrook W. Goswell-terrace, toy-ma- 
nufacturer, (Howard & Co. Jewry-street). 
Grafton E. and W. Liverpool, earthen- 
ware-mauufactufers, (Blackstock & Co. 
Paper-buildings). Goldsmith J. Lewes, 
carpenter, (Ellis, Hatton-garden). Glaz- 
brook W. Whitechapel High-str. hosier, 
(Smith & Co. Leman-street). Gore J. 
jun. Cheltenham, plumber, (Vizard & Co. 
Lincoln’s-Inn). Graham H. Nottingham, 
hosier, (Forbes & Co: Ely-place). Gollop 
8. Honiton, baker, (Robinson, Essex-st.). 
Garner J. Southampton-street, dealer and 
chapman, (Falcon, Elm-court). Green J. 
Cumberland, drover, (Mounsey, Staple- 
Inn). Gorton G. Upper Dorset-street, 
(Dixon, Nassau-street). Gasharth J. 
Oxford-street, linen draper, (Chapman & 
Co. St. Mildred’s-court). Goodhall J. 
Cheltenham, upholsterer, (Vizard & Co. 
Lincoln’s-Inn). 

Hallan W. and Worr J. Clerkenwell- 
green, jewellers, (Tucker, Bartlett’s-build- 
ngs). , Hill J. Peterborough, draper, 
(Noy & Co. Mincing-lane). Harvey R. 
carpenter, (Cooper & Co, Southampton- 

ings). Hayter C. jun. Staines, smith 
and bell-hanger, (Rigge & Co. Carey-st.). 
Hadley W. jun. Derby, chemist and drug- 
gst, (Epsom, Charlotte-street). Hooper 
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H. Sturry, Kent, dealer and chapman, 
(Dyne, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields). Homan J. 
Fenchurch-street, upholsterer, (Wilks, 
Hoxton-square). Halthin Z. Beer-lane, 
insurance-broker, (Pearse, Salisbury-sq.). 
Hicks P. W. H. Brixham, Devonshire, 
serivener, (Blandford & Co. Mitre-court). 


Jackson J. Magchester, cornfactor, 
(Ellis, Chensiep-talbahs James E. Pem- 
broke, shopkeeper, (Heelis, Staple-Inn). 
Jones W. Upper North-street, Gray’s-Inn- 
lane, baker, (Weightman & Son, Casitle- 
street). Jones T. Whitechapel-road, tal- 
low-chandler, (Goodchild, Mount-terrace). 
Jenkins T. Chamber-street, upholsterers 
(Collins & Co. Spital-square). * 

Knight G. Cirencester, brazier, (Mere- 
dith & Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). King W. 
Hand-court, Thames-street, (Wilkinson 
& Co. Margaret-street). Killday J. Meri- 
den, Warwickshire, malister, (Kinderley 
& Co. Gray’s-Inn). 

Leverton W. Nottingham, merchant, 
(Allsopp & Co. Nottingham). Lineker S. 
Newgate-street, umbrella~maker, (Clarke, 
Sadlers-hall). Lewis T. Coedyeymar, 
Vayoror, Brecon, shopkeeper, (Edmunds, 
Exchequer-office). Lantrow J. Rhaya- 
der, Radnor, victualler, (Barber, Gray’s- 
Inn). Leach J. Gun-street, silk-manu- 
facturer, (Latkew, Wardrobe-place). 
Lumley T. Bidborough-street, builder, 
(Hughes, Clifford’s-Inn). 

Morrison J. Bath, chinaman, (High- 
moor & Co. Bush-lane). M‘Call J. Bi- 
shopsgate-street, merchant, (Sherwood, 
Cushion-court). Malins H. Walcot-place, 
Brook-street, (Hartley, New Bridge-st.) 
Merrick J. Pendleton, Eccles, alehouse- 
keeper, (Edge, Manchester). Moore J. 
St. Albans, draper, (Osbaldeston, Little 
Tower-st.). Neve B. Cloak-lane, mer- 
chant, (Highmoor & Co. Bush-lane). 

Ormerod G. Rochdale,innholder, (Hurd, 
Temple). Ogle J. New City Chambers, 
insurance-broker, (Swain & Co. Old 
Jewry). Oliver J. R. Cadiz, merchant, 
(Harvey & Co. St. Helen’s-place). 

Pittman R. and R. Watling-street, 
warehouseman, (Gatty & Co. Angel-co). 
Perkins W. Thames-st. druggist, (Vander- 
com & Co. Bush-lane). Potts T. St. Mar- 
tin’s-court, optician, (Raphael, Keppel- 
street). ‘Powell J. St; Margaret’s-hill, 
stationer, (Rippon, London-road). Pfeil 
A. L. and Van Voorst P. A. Bishopsgate- 
strect, merchants, (Gregson & Co. Angel- 
court). .Pott J. Hulme Wallfield, Ches- 
ter, corn-dealer, (Sherwin & Co. Great 
James-street). Pettit R. Childrey, Berks, 
victualler, (Few & Co. Covent-garden). 

Reynolds J. Ludlow, wheelwright, 
Highmvor & Co. Bush-lane). Roe N. Bir- 
mingham, confectioner, (Hall & Co. Sal- 
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ter’s Hal). Roper J. Norwich, woollen- 
draper, (Taylor, Norwich). Roberts J. 
and R. Wood-street, silk-manutacturers, 
(Clutton, St. Thomas’s-street). Rosseter 
J. Bristol, dealer and chapman, (Sweet & 
Co. Basinghall-street). Rigby J. Liver- 
pool, livery-stable-keeper, (Windle, John- 
street). Rowley W. Cleveland-street, en- 
gine-maker,' (Smith, Hatton-garden) 
Richardson R. Wallingford, linen-draper, 
(Bourdillon & Co. Little Friday-street) 
Roebuck T. and G. Hunshelf, Penistone, 
Yorkshire, clothiers, (Battye, Chancery- 
Jane). 

Short E. Hinckley, innholder, (Ware, 
Gray’s-Inn). Simpson J. Gosport, coal- 
merchant, (Hill, Rood-lane). Soady W. 
Plymouth, tallow-chandler, (Williams & 
Co. Princes-street). Shaw J. Liverpool, 
tailor, (Blackstock and Co. Paper-build- 
ings). Shield R. North Shields, ship- 
owner, (Setree, Bell-court; Walbrook). 
Sidford G. Bath, common-carrier, (Brack- 
ley, Wood’s New Coru Exchange, Mark- 
lane). Spencer J. B. Bowman J. and 
Robinson J. Bearbinder-lane, factors, 
(Meredith & Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). South- 
cott J. Bristol, victualler, (Rosser & Son, 
Bartlett’s-buildings). Sinclair D. Strand, 
boot and shoe-maker, (Duncombe, Lyons- 
Inn). Shillitoe J. Great Tower-street, 

lumber, (Orrell,Winsley-street). Simms 

1. Shad Thames, lath-render, (Lee, Three 
Crown-court). . Swift W. Staveley, gro- 
cer, (Clarke & Co. Castle-court). Swain 
G. J. Mansell-court, Salesman, (Nind, 
Throgmorton-street). Snelson E. Coi- 
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gleton, Cheshire, grocer, (Barber, Fetter: 
lane). Sammond J. Liverpool, currier 

(Blakelock & Co. Serjeant’s-Inn). Scott 
J. Russell-street, cooper, (Lys & Co, 
Took’s-court). Sawyer D. Warwick 

dealer in cattle, (Birkett, Bond-court). 
Savage R. Lower Islington, poulterer, 
(Sheppard, Dean-street). Starkey J, 

Chingford, victualler, (Fowell, Finch- 
lane). . 

Taylor W. Warwick, baker, (Meyrick 
and Co. Red Lion-square). Trigwell J. 
Store-street, poulterer, (Popkin, Dean- 
street), Thompson T. sen. Waltham 
Holy Cross, shopkeeper, (Jessop, Clif- 
ford’s-Inn). Thomas R. Evesham, mer- 
cer, (Taylor, John-street). 

Vickers J. Bath, milliner, (Longdell 
& Co. Gray’s-Inn.) 

Williamson T. Manchester, draper, 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane). | Wilkinson L, 
Nottingham, hoiser, Forbes & Co. Ely- 
place). Wainwright H. and J. Liverpool, 
timber-merchants, (Shephard &Co.Gray’s- 
lun). Walker H. West-end, Hampstead, 
(Dodd, Hart-str.). Wislinghausen F. W. 
Lawrence Pountney-bill, merchant, (Ab- 
bott,, Abchurch-yard). Woodburne J. 
Manchester, druggist, (Sheppard & Co. 
Gray’s-Inu). ‘Wilkinson J. H. Lombard- 
street, factor, (Grove, Rathbone-place), 
Worrall W. and Williamson, R. Liverpool, 
merchants, (Windle, John-street), Wool- 
ley R. and T; Manchester, dealers in cot- 
ton and indigo, (Willis, Warnford-court), 
Walsh B. Hackney, broker, (Alliston, 


Freeman’s-court). 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 


CANALS. 
Croydon, 221. 10s. per share. 
Grand Junction, 200/. ditto. 
Grand Surrey, 120/. ditto . 
Grand Union, 20/. per share dise. 
Huddersfield, 22/. per share 
Kennet and Avon, 30/. ditto 
Leeds and Liverpool, 195/, ditte 
Leicestershire & NorthamptonshireUnion, 
871. ditto 
Rochdale, 50/. ditto 
Wilts and Berks, 24/. 10s. ditto 
DOCKS. 
Commercial, 140/. per share. 
East Country, 65/. per share 


WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


Dee. 21, 1811. 

London, 1194. per cent. 
West-India, 153/. per cent. 
Commercial Road, 127/. ditto 

WATER-WORKS, 
East London, 83/. per share 
Grand Junction, 2/. per share prem. 
Kent, 781. per share 
South London, #4/. ditto | 
West Middlesex, 84/. ditto 
York Buildings, 100/. ditto. 

INSURANCE-OFFICES. 

Albion, 52/. per share 
Globe, 1162, ditto 
Imperial, 707. ditto 


L, Wotre and Co. Canal, Dock, § Stock Brokers 
AGRICULTURAL ‘REPORT. 

HE. continuance of fine weather through the principal part of the present month, 

“has renflered the appearance of the Jate sown grain healthy and promising, after 


the latter sown wheats had been well got in. 


The. markets have had a temporaty 


fali ; but unless the market with America should remain open there is no probab 
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1811.] 521 
of any further decline. The wool markets still remain brisk, and the late cattle fairs 
and markets have had largeshews. Draught horses are uncommonly dear. 


Prices of meat at Smithfield market :—Beef, 4s. 8d. to 6s. Od.; mutton, 5s. 0d. tv 
63. 4d.; veal, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 4d.; pork, 5s. Od. to 6s.8d. 


Middlesex, Dec. 25. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140]bs. 


Averdupois, from the Returus received in the Week ended Dec. 21, 1811. 

































































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES, 

> |Wheat; Rye ;Barley; Oats Wheat] Rye |Barley; Oats 

s dls. djs. djs. d. s djs. dis. dis. d. 

Middsx. }113 8} 52 0} 48 2] 35 @i\Essex ........{113 Q 57 0| 49 O83 8 
Surrey |117 0] 54 ©] 47 2) 35 4ii/Kent ....,.,..}/116 0} 54 0} 47 6/34 O 
Hertford|105 8| 57 0| 44 6] 35 l|Sussex........|118 0 50 634 0 
Bedford |103 8| 6% 8] 47 6] 34 7}iSuffolk ....,.]105 1] 54 9} 44 7/31 5- 
Huntin. {106 1 49 6| 29 8iCambridge ....J103 9} 56 10) 42 e238 Oo, 
Northa. }102 4/55 0} 48 2} 31 4jiNorfolk ......}101 8} 53 2) 43 1/31 6 
Rutland| 98 3 50 6} 32 3})Lincoln .....,] 95 10] 52 4) 47 1)}29 Oo 
Leicest. | 98 5} 57 5|.49 4] 32° 6York. ........] 90 10} 53 6) 43 1)29 7 
Notting.| 99 0| 52 0] 46 4] 31 e/Durham....,.} 94 3 48 11/330 5 
Derby | 95 4 49 10} 34 4})/Northumberlan.} 87 10] 53 4] 45 2/29 10 
Stafford |102> 3 53 7} 34 10)\Cumberland .,| 89 11] 50 11} 41 6j29 5 
Salop {104 8] 65 8] 56 6) 34 8l\Westmorland..} 90 8] 48 0} 40 227 8 
Herefor.}113 6) G4 0] 58 5) 34 4fiLancaster ....} 93 6 52 3/33 6 
~Wor’st. |113 2) 62 0) 58 5) 38 7}Chester ......| 91 10 55 16) ——— 
Warwic.|117 8 5B. 5] 37) QYFlint: 206.060.6497 7 57 0130 6 
Wilts 3 B 53 10] 35 6{|/Denbigh ......}101 6 57 1129 7 
Berks j118 1] 47 2) 33 10}/Anglesea....., 45 0126. 6 
Oxford j114 3 47 | 30 10)}\Carnarvon ....| 94 .0) 49 4)27 8 
Bucks {115 O/———} 46 4] 33 O}i/Merioneth ..,.| 99 8|-——| 52 230 @ 
Brecon |123 0|———/ 64 0} 32 Cardigan......{105 —— 56 G19 5 
Montgo.|103 Iji———| 52 9/ 33. 4))/Pembroke ....|100 2|-———| 59 2/24 o 
Radnor. }i21 4 57 4) 31 2Carmarthen ..J115 0 68 8125. 0 
Glamorgan....j114 0 65 4/30 4 

a Gloucester ....J119. 4|/-—————| 56° 7/35 2 

Somerset ...,...}122 11 56 952 8 

Average of England and Wales, \\Monmouth....}128 4 6. 14)— 
Wheat 106s. ¢d.; Rye 55s. ad.; Barley}j/Devon........}113 4 4—/ 51 Gl2o 4 
SIs. Gd.; Oats 31s. 7d.; Beans}iCornwall......|106 2 a3 526 8 
57s. 6d.; Pease 64s. 7d.; Oatmeall/Dorset ....++../118 54 2/35 0 
54s. Lid. |Hants ...... {116 11}. 560 1336 O 

















BILL of MORTALITY, from NOV. 97, to DEC. 24, 1811. 


CHRISTENED. ’ BURIED. 2and 5 - 162] 60 and 70 156 
Males 873 1602 ‘Males 934? 1206 © = 5 and 10 - 85] 70 and 80 lol 
Females 219 § “>< }¥emales 872 § § { 10 and 20- 41] 80 and 99 -'53 
Whereof have die? yu3ér two years old 5174 20 and 30 - 131 | 90 andloo- 6 

ee Z 30 and 40 - 184 
Peck Loaf, 5s.L1d> 988d. 5s.9d. 5s.9d. 40 and 50 - 204 
oc: - Y50 and 60 - 166 


* Total Christenings, and Burials from Dec. 11, 181, to Dec. 10, 1811, 


Christened t Males 10443 ? In all 20645 Buried ‘ Males 8268 f In all 17043, 


Females] 0202 § Females8175 
Whereof have died, 
Under 2 years of age 5106 |] 20 and 30 1231] 60 and 70 1385] 100 
Between 2and5  _3338|30and40 1641] 70 and 80 1038] 101 
5 and 10 654} 40 and 50 1741} 80and90 449} 102 
10 and 20 509 | 50 and 60 1591]90and100 56 | 103 
Decreased in the Burials this year 2850. 
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ADVERSITY, an allegory, 296. 

Aerostation—See Sadler. 

Aschines’ Dialogue concerning riches, 
108. ; 

Adam, Jean, biographical sketch of, 32. 

Agricultural Report, monthly, 87, 175, 
263, 351, 439, 521. 

Agriculture of Norfolk, some observations 
on the, $3. 

Algernon, the wanderings and opinions 
of, 11, 102, 189, 282, 457. 

America, political state of, 66, 156, 249, 
501, 502. 

Ancieuat Panic, an, 415. 

Anecdote of the Earl of Derby andJamesI, 
206.—Of Orator Henley, 327.—Of an 
American trader, .415.—Of Dr. Wallis 
and Mr. Hobbes, 498. 

Anstruther, Sir John, death of, 164. 

Any Thing New, a new farce, account 
of, 150. 

Appeal to the Public in behalf of the Fa- 
milies of the British Prisoners of War 
in France, review of, 45. 

Apple-trees, rules for the improvement 
of, 54. 

Arts and Sciences, improvements in, and 
notices relating to, 51, 140, 231, 324, 
408, 593. 


Baghvan-Ho, assumes the title of King 
of Tartary, 344. 

Bankruptcies, mofithly list of, 84, 172, 
261, 349, 485, 518. 

Bank Notes, rome remarks on the depre- 
ciation of, and on the paper system in 
general, 63, 151, 244.—Lord King re- 
fuses to take them but according to their 
value in gold, 63.—Act of Parliament 
declaring bank notes shall not be re- 
ceived at less than their nominal value, 
nor guineas at more, 64—66. 

Considerations on the present 
state of, review of, 485. 

Batavia, official account of the capture 
of, by the British, 508.—Reflections on 
this event, 501. 

Baths, public, reflections on the utility 
of, 302. 

Beauty and the Beast, a poem, review of, 
47. 








» progressive generalization of this 
word, 470. 
Bedlam, a poem, 313. 


Bees, method of preserving, 409. : 

new and safe method of hiving, 496. 

Berkeley Peerage, complete sketch of the 
claim to the, 119. 

Berkshire, occurrences in, 80. 

Bill of Mortality, monthly, 87, 175, 263, 
351, 439, 521. 








annual, 521. 

Biographical Sketches,—Jean Adam, 32. 
—Mr. M‘Culla, 60.—Miss Margaret 
Wharton, 62.—Alexander Wilson, 96— 
Richard Choyce Sawden, 164.—Rev. 
Richard Dodd, ib.—Jacob N. Moreau, 
236.—Mrs. Robertson, grand-daughter 
of Charles II, 298,371, 403.—Mr. John 
Relph, 331.—Rev. Dr. Raine, 343.— 
Thomas Cooke, Esq. ib.—James Dig- 
by, Esq. 346.—Dr. Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore, 417.—John Floyd, Esq. 418. 
—Mohae Oodheen, ib.—Marshal Soult, 
Duke of Dalmatia, 475. 

Blacket, Joseph, extracts from the works 
of, containing his life and specimens of 
his writings, 42, 216, 313. 

Bloomfield, Wm. sudden death of, 170. 

Blue Bird, the, a poem, 97. 

Boarding House, the, a new drama, ace 
count of, 238. 

Bolton, Francis, a most eccentrie cha- 
racter, short account of, 83. 

Bonaparte on his travels, 210, 275. 

makes the tour of Holland, 337, 
—Visits Boulogne, Antwerp, Holland, 
&c. ib.—Returns to his capital, 421.— 
Strictures on his tour, ib. 

Books, new, published in July, 70.—In 
August, 157.—September, 250.—Octo- 
ber, 339.—November, 425.—Decem- 
ber, 505. 

Botany, curious and important notes re 
lating to, 401. 

Brewing, great saving in, 141. 

British Institution, closed for the season, 
after a prosperous exhibition, 138. 

British Prisoners of War, appeal to the 
public in behalf of the families of, 45. 

Buenos Ayres, revolution in, progress of, 
64, 157, 248, 428. 

Burdon, Mr. on parliamentary reform, in 
answer to J, F. in last vol. 9. 

on the powers and privileges 

of the House of Commons, 13. 

on the conduct of Great Bri- 

tain towards Spain and Sicily, 194. 

sU2 
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Cambridgeshire, occurrences in, 80, 259, 
432. 

Capel, Jaques, short account of, 341. 

Canal, Dock, Fire-officey Water-works, 
&c. monthly prices of shares of, 86, 
174, 262, 350, 438, 520. 

Carr, Sir John, his account of Gibraltar, 
441. 

Caraccas, progress of the revolution there, 
157, 336, 428. 

Catholics, some considerations on the sys- 
tem adopted by the British government 
towards the, 152, 247, 338, 424.—See 
algo Irish Catholics. 

Chemistry, Dr. Davy’s lectures on, de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, 137, 
227. 

Christianity deciding the fate of nations, 
353. 

City Fashionables, a dialogue, 412. 

Coke, Mr. some observations by him on 
the breed of sheep, and on the agricul- 
ture of Norfolk, 82, 83. 

Coins, ancient British, found at Leigh 
Place, 347. 

Collinson, Peter, Esq. the botanical re- 
searches of, 401. 

Colson, Thomas, an eccentric character, 
death of, 346. 

Comet, the, some account of, 234. 

Conjugal Devotion, exemplified in an ac- 
count of a woman voluntarily burying 
herself with her husband’s corpse, 345. 

Consolation, lines to, 135. 

Contempts, on the summary power of 
punishing for, 387. 

Cooke, Thomas, Esq. a penurious cha- 
racter, account of, 343. 

Corn, Mr. investigates the case of Ann 
Moore, 183.—See Moore. 

Corn, monthly average prices of, 87, 175, 
263, 351, 439, 521. 

Cornwall, occurrences in, 165. 

Corra Linn, a lament, by John Mayne, 
224. 

Cortez of Spain, plan of a constitution 
presented to the, 247. 

Cotton-seed, the oil of, little inferior to 
the best Italian, 140, 

Covent Garden Theatre, account of the 
performances at, 419. 

Coxeter, Mr, John, manufactures a coat, 
the wool of which was shorn from the 
sheep’s back the same day, for a wager 
of 1000 guineas, 80. : 

Crab, remarkable instance of one causing 
the death of a man, by drowning, 81. 
Critic'sm, original,—Pratt’s Remains of 
Blacket, 40, 216, 313.—Evans’ Sermon 
on Religious Liberty, 45.—An Appeal 
to the Public on behalf of the British 
Prisoners of War, ib.—Beauty and the 
Beast, 47.—Scott’s Vision of Don Ro- 
derick, 126.—Mary de Clifford, 305.— 
Thinks-I-to-Myself, 308.—Poetical Se- 


INDEX.’ 


lections, 318.—Phillips on the Duties 
of Juries, 384.—Life and Adventures of 
Paul Plaintive, 391.—Williams’ Law 
of Wills and Codicils, 482.—Scott’s 
Drama of Floddon Field, 483.—Kee- 
gan’s French and English Dialogues, ib. 
—Hints on the State of the Country, 
484.—Mercator on Bank Notes, &e, 
485.—Papers on the ‘Action between 
the Lille Belt and President, ib. 

Croft, Herbert, inquiry after an author 
mentioned by him, 10. 

Cumberland, Richard, Esq. essay on the 
genius and character of, 186. 

Cursory Circumstances connected with the 
late Henry Fielding, 106. 

Current Money, difference between, and 
standard coin, 209. 


Davy, Dr. analysis of his lectures at the 
Royal Institution, 49, 137, 227. 

Death, extraordinary case of, 56. 

Deaths in and near London, 163. 

Definitions of moral liberty, 330. 

Delicate Embarassment, 329. 

Dendy, Richard Caffyn, account of Leigh 
Place, the seat of, 347. 

Derby, the Earl of, anecdote of him and 
James I, 206. 

Derbyshire, occurrenees in, 81. 

Description of the public baths in Russia, 
302. 

Description de l’ Egypte, &c. a most splen- 
did French work, account of, 230. 

Detached Thoughts on the Superiority of 
human Art, 362. 

Devonshire, Duke of, account of his 
death, 165. . 

Devonshire, occurrences in, 81. 

Difference between standard coin and 
current money, 209. 

Digby, James, Esq. short memoir of, 346. 

Dispatches from the British Army in Por- 
tugal, detailing the actions and move- 
ments of the allied forces, 70, 160, 342, 
428.—See Portugal. 

Divine, an eccentric; 57. 

Dock-roots, the infusion of, a remedy for 
the tooth-ache, 408. 

Dodd, Rev. Richard, short biographical 
sketch of, 164. 

Dormay, Mr. tried for exercising the trade 


of a miller, not having ‘served an ap-_ 


prenticeship, 170. 

Dutens,Rev.Mr. an historical sketch writ- 
ten by him, intitled The Sights I have 
seen, 352. 

Dying Horse, the, a poem, 315. 


Earl of Devon, a tragedy by Blacket, ex- 
tract from, 317. 

Earths, at present known, remarks on, 
490. 

Echo, account of a very singular one, 848. 
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Education of the Poor, address to the wo- 
men of England on the, 451. 

Egg, an extraurdinary large one, 83. 

Electricity, Dr. Davy’s lectures on, 49. 

Envy, essay on, 281. 

Epigram, 59. ; = 

Essay on the literary beauties of the Scrip- 
tures, 22. 


\ 


genius and character of the 
late Richard Cumberland, 186. 

———-—— utility of metaphysical re- 
search, 445. 

Essex, occurrences ij, 259. 

Eton Montem, 145. 

Eugene, Prince, memoirs of, written by 
himself, 3, 89, 177, 265. 

Evans’ Sermon on Religious Liberty, re- 
view of, 45. 

Executors and Administrators, observa- 
tions on the duties of, 204. 





Farming Socicty of Ireland, 348. 

Fac-similes of the banns and register of 
the marriage of the late Earl of Berke- 
ley, 119. 

Fevers, a cure for, 326. 

Feinagle, Mr. some account of his dis- 
covery for assisting the memory in a 
most (onderful manner, 138. 

Féte at Cambridge, on the installation of 
the Duke of Gloucester, 65. 

—— at Carlion House, given by the Prince 
Regent, 66. 

Fingall, Lord, presides at a meeting of the 
Irish Catholics, 338. 


, Fielding Henry, cursory circumstances 


connected with the life of, 106. 

Files, commercial, new invented, 325. 

Fistulous Complaints, remedy for, 496. 

Flamingoes, unusual flight of, 233. 

Floyd, Johu, Esq. short memoir of, 418. 

Fluor Volatile, a remedy for apoplexy, 52. 

Foetus, taken from the body of a woman 
having remained there fifty years, 50. 

Foreign Events, 344. 

Foreign literary Intelligence, 54, 142, 233, 
326, 410, 497. 

Fox, Right Hon. General, death of, 163. 

France, literary and scientific intelligence 
from, 142, 232, 326, 411. 

——— political state of, 68, 154, 247, 
337, 421. 

———— immense works of art in progress 
there, 142. 

Free Masonry, essay on the origin of, by 
Thomas Paine, 15. 

French verses on the birth of the Prince 
of Rome, with a translation, 146. 

——— !. emists, on the different terms 
used by, 227. 

Friars’ Falsam, a receipt for making, 233. 

Fright, ‘vrious case of, 58. 


Gallant Naval Actions,details of —between 
the Lille Belt and the American frigate 
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President, 74—-Destruction of two of 
the enemy’s ships by the Pomone, 79. 
—Capture and destruction of seven 
vessels, by the Diana and Semiramis, 
252—Action off Boulogne, between the 
Naiad and some French praams, in pre- 
sence of Bonaparte, 253.—Capture of 
eleven gun-boats, fifteen merchant 
vessels, &c. by the Unité and Cepha- 
lus, 255.—-Action off Foul Point, Mada- 
gascar, 429. ° 

Gazette Intelligence, 74, 160, 252, 342, 
428, 508. . 

Generous while poor, and stingy when 
rich, 414. 

Germany, literary and scientific intelli-- 
gence from, 54, 143, 234, 412, 

Gibraltar, account of the present state of, 
441. 

Gloucestershire, occurrences in, 81. ~ 

Gold and Silver, prices of, 112, 204, 380. 

Gout, a remedy for the, 140. 

Green-ey’d Monster, the, a new musical 
farce, account of, 420. 

Guineas, apprehension of persons accused 
of selling, 245. 


Hall, John, drowned bya crab, 80. 

Hampshire, occurrences in, 82, 259. 

Haerlem, questions proposed bythe Royal 
Society of, 235. 

Haymarket Theatre, account of the per- 
formances at, 148. 

Heinecken’s Dictionary, curious extract 
from, 15. 

Heloise to Abelard, a poem, 224, 399. ° 

Henley (orator) anecdote of, 327. 

Henleyarians, historical account of the 
sect of, 112, 196. 

Herculaneum, manuscripts found at, pro- 
gress of the unfolding of; 324. 

Hints on the State of the Country, 484. 

Historical Chronicle, 73, 160, 252, 342, 
428, 508. ° 

Holland, literary and scieutific news of, 
235. 

Honour among Turkish thieves, 341. 

Horrible suffering Of some deserters, 257. ° 

Horse’s Kiss, an anecdote, 240. 

House of Commons, on the powers and 
privileges of, in committing for libel, 
13. 

Howard, Mr. (the philanthropist) parti- 
culars of the death and funeral of, 359. 

Human Art, detached thoughts on the 
superiority of, 362. 


Jealousy, fatal effects of, 82. 

Imposition, extraordinary instance of, 330 

Impromptu lines addressed to a lady, 48. 

Incident, a singular one, 59. 

Inquiry after an author mentioned by 
Herbert Croft, 10. 

Journal of a voyage from Milbank to 
Richniond, 31. 
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Jreland, occurrences and deaths in, 348, 
434, , 

Irish Catholics, proclamation issued to 
prevent the meetings of, 152.—The 
Catholics meet, and are apprehended, 
153.—Continue to meet notwithstand- 
ing the measures adopted by govern- 
ment to prevent them, 338.—Curious 
rencontre at a meeting of, ib.—Singular 
circumstance in appointing the grand 
jury for the trial of, 424.—Dr.Sheridan, 
one of the Catholic delegates, tried and 
acquitted, 435.—Actions commenced 
against the Chief Justices of Ireland, 
ib. 

Italy, literary and scientific intelligence 
from, 144, 235. 

Jurymen, Sir Richard Phillips’s golden 
rules for, 450. 





Kamtschatka, a new musical drama, ac- 
count of, 419. 

Keegan’s French and English Dialogues, 
review of, 483. 

Kent, occurrences in, 166, 260, 432. 

King, Lord, refuses to take bank notes 
but ata depreciation, 63.—Sce Bank 
Notes. 

King and the Count, a tale, 35, 376. 

Kiss, the, a new comedy, account of, 420. 

Knowledge is Power, illustration of this 
theorem, 362. 


Lady-birds, their usefulness, 52. 

Lazzaroni of Naples, Folkman’s account 
of, errors in, 286. 

Leicestershire, occurrences in, 432. 

Letter to the Editor, 35. 

Libel, the, power of the House of Com- 
mons to commit for, not authorised by 
law, 13. 

Lincolnshire, occurrences in, 346. 

Lines on the Death of a Young Lady, 485. 

Linnean Society, transactions of the, 401 

Life-boat, new invention of, 142. 

Life of Mrs. Robertson, a grand-daughter 
of Charles II, 298, 371, 453. 

Life and Adventures of Paul Plaintive, 
review of, 391. 

London, the vast extension of, 325. 

Long Dung, more preferable as a manure, 
53. : 

Love, lines on, 400. 

Love Letters to my Wife, by James Wood- 
house, 48, 135, 487. ‘ 
Lowe, Mr. invents a linen equal to Irish, 

231. 

Lyceum Theatre, account of the perform- 

ances at, 150, 238, 420. 


M. P. or the Blue Stocking, a new opera, 
account of, 239. 

M‘Culla, Mr. memoirs of, 60. 

Making a noise in the world, 498. 

Mallison’s Seaman’s Friend, for pre- 
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serving persons from drowning, ac. 

count of, 51. 

Maslin Bread, the excellency of, 52. 

Mayer, Miss Judith, death of, with her 
benevolent bequests, 432. — ; 

Meal, a comfortable one for six people, 
210. 

Memoirs of Prince Eugene, 3, a9, 177, 

265. 










——— of remarkable Persons, 60, 236, 
331. 

Memory—See Feinagle. 

Metaphysical Research, essay on the uti- 
lity of, 445. 

Meteoric Stones, account of some which 
fell near Orleans, 233. 

Methodistic Arrogance, 59. 

Methodists, action against Barton and 
others for disturbing a congregation of, 
166.—Against Churchyard ‘and others 
for the like offence, 168. 

Miners of Cornwall, improvement in the 
manners of, 165. 

Miscellanea, facetious and eccentric, 55, | 
145, 240, 327, 412, 498. 

Missionary Societies, a hint to, 326. 

Modern Pythoness, a; 416. 

Moore, Ann, of Tutbury, a woman living” 
without food, examination of the case 
of, 183. 

Moral Liberty, definitions of, 330. 

Moreau, Jacob Nicholas, literary life and | 
character of, 236. 

Murders, at Ratcliff, account of the, 512. 
Mr. Marr and family, ib.—Mr. Wil- 
liamson and family, 514. 





Nature, on the application of this word 
to English rural scenery, 99. (353. 

Nations, christianity deciding the fate of, 

Neglected Biography, No. [V.—Live of 
Jean Adam, 32. 

No. V.—Alexander 





Wilson, 96. 

No.VI.—Mrs. Ro- 
bertson, 298, 371, 453. 

Nettle, the common, may be substituted 
for all the purposes of hemp or flax, 52. 

Nobleman, a, detected in a robbery, 339. 

Norfolk, occurrences in, 82, 167, 432. 

some observations on the agri- 
culture of, 83. 

Northamptonshire, occurrences in, 260. 
Nottingham, distressing state of this place, 
167.—Considerable riots there, 432. 
Nottinghamshire, occurrences in, 83, 167, 

432. 


Obituary of remarkable characters, 417. 

Oil, a remedy for the plague, and an an- 
tidote to poison, 408. 

One o'Clock, a new drama, account of, 
239. 

Oodheen, Mohee, short account of, 418. 

Outside Passenger, a new farce, account 

of, 148. 
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Paine, Thomas, an essay on the origin of Quadrupeds of Quedlinburgh, a new dra- 


Free-masonry by him, 15. 

—_— query and remarks on 
a promised life of, by Mr. Rickman, 
383, 407.—Mr. Rickman in reply, 447. 

Parliamentary Reform, some observations 





on, 9. 

Pearl Fishery in the Bay of Condatchy, 
interesting aceount of the, 207, 

Pearson, Rev. Dr. account of his death, 
167. 

Penurious Characters, sketches of, 343, 
346. 

Percy, Rev. Dr. Bishop of Dromore, short 
memoir of, 417. 

Phenomenon, a very singular one, during 
a storm, 83. 

Philander to Leanthe, a poem, 319. 

Phillips, Sir Richard, ‘on the Duties of 
Juries, review of, 384. 

his Golden Rules 





for Jurymen, 450. 

Plague and Poison, oil a remedy for, 
408. 

Poetry, original,—Sonnet by Clio Rick- 
man, 48.—Impromptu Lines addressed 
to a Lady, ib.-Love Letters to my 
Wife, by J.Woodhouse, 48, 135, 487.— 
Lines to L. B. of Lincolnshire, 134.— 
The Withered Rose, 134.—To Conso- 
lation, 135.—To Miss Lavinia, 135.— 
Corra Linn, 224.—Heloise to Abelard, 
224, 399.—Ancient Scotch Exercise, 
226.— Philander to Leanthe, 319.— 
Love, 400.—Lines on the Death of a 
Young Lady, 485.—To the ben-volent 
and affectionate Heart, 487. 

Political Calculations, by Theological 
Writers, 462. 

Poor Man’s weather-glass, 232. 

Population Returns, the late, not to be 
depended upon, 294. 

Portugal and Spain, official account of the 
campaign in, 70, 160, 342, 428. 

some observations on 

the political affairs of, including stric- 

tures on the conduct of the war, 67, 

156, 247, 333—336, 422, 503. 

verses on the late dis- 
patches from, 414. 

Pratt’s Remains of Joseph Blacket, review 
of, 40, 216. 

‘Priest at a non plus, the, 414. 

Prince Regent, speech of, on closing the 
session of parliament, 73. 

Printing-press, model of a new one, 326. 

Providence, remarkable instances of the 
interference of, related in the works of 
Mr. M‘Culla, 6). 

Provincial Occurrences, #80, 165, 259, 
346, 432, 515. 

Public Affairs, state of, for July, 63.— 
For August, 157.—September, 244.— 
October, 333.—November, 421.—De- 
cember, 501]. 


we 














ma, account of,-149. 
——, orthe Managers Last Kick, 
a new drama, account of, 151. 


Quakerism, the spirit of, and the danger 


of their divine revelation laid open, 
289, 367, 448.—Letter to the editor on 
the republication of this tract, 468. 


Raine, Rev. Dr. short memoir of, 343. 

Reflections on the utility of public: baths, 
303. 

Rome, regeneration of, 497. 

Rejection, the, a new after-piece, account 
of, 420. 

Religious Enthusiasm,a singular instance 
of, 517. 

Relph, Mr. John, biographical sketch of 
the life of, 331. 

Republication of scarce Tracts, No. VII. 
Essay on the Literary Beauties of the 
Scriptures, 22. . 

No. VIII. 


A Guide to the Oratory, or an historical 
Account of the new Sect of the Henley- 
arians, 112, 196. 

No. IX. 


The Spirit of Quakerism, by Henry 
Winder, 289, 367, 448. 

Rheumatic Gout, cure for, 410. 

Riches, in what does it consist? 108. 

Rickman, Mr. Clio, remarks on his pro- 
mised life of Thomas Paine, 3383.— 
Notice of this work, 407.—Reply of 
Mr. Rickman to the remarks, 447. 

Riots at Nottingham, account of the, 432. 

Robertson, Mrs. a grand-daughter of 
Charles II, the life of, 298, 371, 453. 

*Roman Remains, discovered at Bognor, 
some account of, 326. 

Rooms, new mode of warming, 324. 

Rose, the withered, lines to, 134. 

Royal Institution, analysis of the lectures 
delivered at the, 49, 137, 227, 490. 

Society, proceedings of the, 50. 

Russia, public baths of, description of, 
302. 














political state of, 156, 249, 357, 
421, 503. 


Sadler, Mr. account of his aerial voyage 
from Cambridge, 80.—From Hackney, 
161.—Second ascent from the same 
place, 256. 

Sans Culotte, an original, 240. 

Sarrazin, General, his account of Marshal 
Soult, 475. 

Sassafras, useful hints on the dietetic pro- 
perties of, 194, 324. 

Sawden, Richard, short memoir of, 164. 

Scoray, Mr. George, death of, 82. 

Scotland, occurrences in, 348, 434. 

Scott’s Vision of Don Roderick, review, 
of, 126. 

—— Drama of Floddon Field, 483. 
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Scriptures, essay on the literary beauties 
of the, 22. 

Seneca and Theohald, 302. 

Sheridan, Dr. one of the Irish Catholic 
delegates, tried and acquitted, 435.— 
See Irish Catholics. 

Sicily, political state of, 249, 336, 422. 

Sight, on the deprivation of, whether more 
keenly felt by persons losing it, than 
by those born blind? 21. 

Sighi¢ I have seen, a sketch, 358. 

Society of Arts, transactions of the, 489. 

Somersetshire, occurrences in, 167. 

Sonnet, by Clio Rickman, 48. 

to Consolation, 135. 

Sorcery, case of, in France, 344. 

Soult, Marshal, Duke of Dalmatia, bio- 
graphical sketch of, 475. 

Spain, change of opinion in, 14 

. political affairs of,—see Seateini. 

Stanzas to L—, of B, 134 

to Miss Lavinia » 135. 

Stanhope, Lord, “introduces a pill into 
parliament to prevent the sale of gui- 
neas, 4.—Remarks on this billJ 1st L. 
—See Bank-notes. 

Siarvation, the danger of, 186. 

Siam, applied to the heating of places 
of worship, 140. 

Stilton Cheese, method of niaking, 432. 

Suffvik, occurrences ity, 168, 260, 346. 

Sugar, a-great saving in brewing, 141. 

Suicide, remarkable instance of, 8. 

Surrey, occurrences in, 170, 347. 

Sussex, occurrences in, 171, 260. 

Sweden, political state of, 69, 156, 421. 

Swallows, remarkably tame, 411. 

Syphilis, a new remedy for, 231. 














Tar, new process of freeing ropes from, 
233. 

Torcageey official account of the stege 
of, 1 

Temple of Jugg: 
the, 55. : 

Thames, the soil of, a substitute for pot- 
ter’s clay, 52. ? 

Theatrical Recorder, 148, 238, 419. 

Theobald, a borrower from Seneca, 302. 

Theological Writers, strictures on the po- 
litical caleulations of, 462. 

Thomson, James, an original letter from 
him to Dr. Cranstoun, 101. 

Threshing Machine, a new-invented, 325. 


ernaut, some account of 
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Tithes, important decision in the pay- 
ment of, 260. 

Todth-aché, remedies for the, 54, 408. 

Toulttin,: Dr. translation of. #schines’ 
dialogue concerning riches by him, 


108.——His communication of the cage’ 


of Ann Moore of Tutbury, 183. 

Tour of five thousand miles by two Eng- 
lish prisoners escaped from France, 
199, 272. 

Townsend, Betty, tried fot witchcraft, 
167. 

Townshend, Marquis, death of, 163, 164. 

Transactions of learned and economical 
Societies, 49, 137, 227,401, 489, 

Trye, Charles Brandon, Esq. short me- 
moir of, 515. 

Turkey, political state of, 136, 249, 337, 
421, 503. 

Varieties, literary and_ philosophical, 51, 
139, 228, 322, 402, 491. 

Vessel to sail .agaiust wind and tide, 141. 

Veteran Soldier, short account of a, 348. 

Vines, James, his narrow escape from 
death in the belfry of St. Peter’s shah, 
Norwich, 167. 

Volcano in ‘the Sea, account of a, 431. 

Up toTown, a new opera, account of, 419. 


f 


Wales, wretched state of the cottages in, 
171, 172. 

Watty and. Meg, or the Wifereformed, a 
poem, 97. 

Wellington, Lord, details of the campaign 
under,—-see Portugal. 

Wernerian Society, proceedings of; 50, 

Wharton, Miss Margaret, a singular cha- 
racter, short memoir of, 62. 

White, Hans, curiqus epitaph on, 432. 

Williams’ Law of Wills’ and Codicils, ail 
view of, 482. 

Wilson, Alexander, memoirs of, 96. 

———- Mr. W. on tue dietetic pepe 
of Sassafras,, 194 

Wisdom, the wanderings afd opinions of 
a seeker of, 11, 102, 189, 282, 457. 

Withington, ‘beautiful - tessclated pave- 
ment discovered at, 81. 

Witnesses, observations on the examina- 
tion of, in couris of,justice, 389.  * 
Women of England, address: to the, on 

the education of the poor, 451. 


Yorkshire, occurrences in, 83, 171; 434. 
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